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An Entrancing Fairy 


LL witches are not old and ugly. The 

A Witch with the Purple Eyes was 

young; at least, “she looked young, 
which is all the same thing, although fisher— 
men and sailors said that she had gathered 
seaweed and the pink anemones along the 
island shore for ages. 

“You'll know her by her 
purple eyes and her dress of 
brown seaweed, and the girdle 
of pearls that falls clear to her 
small bare feet,” the Crab told 
the Prince of the Dwarfs, when 

he came to 


seek her ad- 
vice; and 
the Prince 


frowning 
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THE WITCH OF THE WAVES 


Tale of the Sea-shore 


sat upon the - 


Teane—o 


rocks and watched for days, but not a glimpse 
did he get of the Sea Witch. 

“When the baby moon is rocked to sleep 
by the cloud nurses she will come,” the 
Crab assured him; so he waited patiently, 
for his quest was urgent. 

And at last he saw her. Along the beach 
she came, holding up her dress of seaweed to 
catch the pearl-shells and anemones she had 
been gathering in the ocean gardens. But the 
Prince of the Dwarfs knew her at once by her 
purple eyes, and he ran and knelt before her. 

“T will give you, half of my treasure in 
the hills,” he said, “ if you will make me as 
tall as the tallest pine.” 

The Sea Witch bent to see what it was 
that spoke to her, and she laughed. 

“Last time I walked along this shore I found 
a maiden, tall as the tallest pine, and she 
begged me for sea magic to make her small 
and fragile as the dwarf maidens. You earth 
people have queer whims, Dwarf Prince.” 

“But I will give you half of my hill 
treasure,” protested the Prince—“ gold and 
silver in sacks and great bags of jewels—if 
you will make me tall as the giant people.” 

“Why, small Prince,” asked the Purple- 
Eyed Witch amusedly—“ why would you be 
what you are not?” 


“ For love's sake,” sighed the Prince. ‘(I has forsaken us. She has fallen in love with 
have seen Gilda, maid of honour to the Queen the Prince of the Dwarfs, and has sought a 
of the giant folk. She is tall as the tallest charm from the Witch with the Purple Eyes 
pine, and she can nod good-morning to the to make herself small and fragile as the dwarf 
sun as it rises over the edge of the world, and maidens that he may love her.” 


she can kiss the stars good-night.” Then the Prince raged and roared like a true 
“So can the clouds, and the rainbow, and giant, and there was a thunderstorm in the hills. 
the small birds that fly.” “Yet will I find her!”’ he 


“But it is less trouble not to fly,” said shouted, and strode back to 
the Dwarf. ‘I would have my head touch the shore to find the Sea 
the clouds, like the giants, and my feet Witch; and on the beach 
walk among the flowers, like the dwarfs. he saw Gilda, chatting with 
Then Gilda will love me, and I will give you the Crab, and she was no 
half of my treasure, Sea Witch.” taller than a violet. 

“T have plenty of sea treasure,” said the “Strange that I ever 
Witch. “Take what I give freely, and go.” thought her beautiful,” Z 
So the Prince of the Dwarfs took the charm mused the Prince. “Howin- ,~~ 
she gave him and drank it from a shell, and _ significant . 
the Crab ran away and hid for fear as the the dwarf 
Prince grew tall as the tallest pine. But the people 


Prince hastened away to the great hills where are! I 
the giant folk dwelt, and all the giants came cannot 
forth from their caverns’ to stare at him. even tell 


“T seek Gilda, fair- 
est of your maidens,” if 
cried the Prince. “I 
will wed her and be 
your King.” . 

- “Alas!’' cried a 
chorus of fair young 
maidens, as they wept 
cascades and catar— 
acts of tears. ‘‘ Gilda 
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1. ‘I say, girls !’’ said Monty, ‘‘I’m tired of 
painting flowers. Let’s paint our faces instead.’’ 


the colour of her eyes. 
Gilda whom I loved.” 

And Gilda, looking up in terror as a great, dark 
shadow loomed between her and the sun, cried out: 

“Oh, what a monster! How tall and terrible 
the giant people are! Surely he could nibble at 
the stars and take a bite out of the edge of the 
moon.” 

Upon a rock sat the Witch with the Purple 
Eyes, and she laughed as she watched them. 

“* Foolish ones,” she called, ‘‘ who measure love 
by tallest pines, and would be what you are not, 
listen while I prove your love for each other. 
Gilda, shall I change you to a giant maiden so 
that the Prince may see the colour of your eyes ?” 

“T want to be small and fragile as the dwarf 
maidens are,” sobbed Gilda. ‘‘ I want to be dainty 
as the violet.” 

“Then the Prince must return to the dwarfs 
for love of you,” said the Witch positively. 

“Not so,” cried the Prince, “ for I would touch 
the stars and see the sun rise over the edge of the 
world.” 

And suddenly the waves along the island shore 
began to lash and rise and beat upon the rocks, 
the way they always did when the Sea Witch 
was angry. And the Witch stood upon the rocks 
and flashed her purple eyes, and broke the spell 
that bound the two. 

“Now,” she said, when Gilda stood before her 
tall as the tallest pine, and the Dwarf Prince was 


She is not the gorgeous 
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Creates a Pain(t)ful Surprise 
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2. ‘Jolly good idea! ’? laughed Mabs. ‘‘ And I'll 
paint dog Smiler! ’’ sald Babs. 
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3. Well, of course, once they started painting for 
fun they thought they might as well do it properly, 
so they painted chairs and cushions—— 


like a-violet under foot, ‘‘ now, dissatisfied ones, 
will you learn that love is measureless ?- Go back 
to your own people, and wed of your own people. 
You fret me, and when I am fretful I forget how 
many pearls I have gathered to-day.” 

So they returned to their own people, but after- 
wards when a cloud passed over the face of the sun 
or moon the Dwarf Prince would weep, thinking 
it was Gilda’s shadow ; and when Gilda stepped 
upon a violet she would weep, fearing it might be 
the Prince she loved. 

So they were both unhappy, and spent their 
days and nights in grieving. For they felt they 
had made the Witch of the Waves so angry that 
she would never forgive them. 


But the Witch was not really the enemy they 
thought they had made of her 

Having taught them the lesson they deserved, 
she began to feel sorry for them, And one golden 
morning, when the waves were singing and 
dancing joyfully upon the sea-shore, the Witch 
called to her from the South a gentle, spice- 
laden breeze. 

“Go, sweet zephyr,’ she laughed, ‘and 
whisper into the ears of Gilda and the Dwarf 
Prince. Tell them I send thee with warm and 
Bic 
Say they have but to name their hearts’ desire 
and their wishes shall be granted.” 

Gladly the zephyr went, singing on its way. 

Soon it came upon the Dwarf Prince, who 


knelt sighing amongst the violets in a wood, 


tender grectings. them be of good cheer. 


4. And while we’re about it,” said Monty, ‘‘ we’ll 
paint Cook as well, while she’s. asleep.”’ 


5. But the paint-brush tickled Cook’s nose and 
wokeherup. And, to make matters worse, governess 
came in just then. She WAS surprised. 


whilst not far away the stately Gilda walked 
deep in gloom amongst the pines. 

The Prince sprang to his feet with a cry of joy 
when he heard the gentle breeze whispering in 
his ear. 

“ What would’st thou have the Sea Witch do 
for thee ?” the zephyr asked. 

“T would have her make me neither small 
and shy like the violet, nor tall and proud like 
the pine,” he answered. “ Would that I were 
between the two, sturdy and stout of heart like 
the oak, so that Gilda, my heart’s desire, might 
admire my strength and courage, and come to 
me for support.” 

And, behold, even as he spoke his wish was 
granted, and there he stood, bold and strong, 
just like the oak in the shadow of which the 
violets grew. 

With a gay laugh the breeze left him and 
went whispering through the pines in search of 
Gilda, whose eyes sparkled with delight when 
the zephyr breathed its message in her ears. 

“ My heart’s desire is to be tender and clinging 
like the ivy,” she murmured, when asked to 
name her heart’s desire. 

And lo, her wish was granted too! 

“ Lift thine eyes, Gilda,” laughed the zephyr 
merrily. ‘‘ Behold, happiness is yours.” 

And, looking up shyly, Gilda saw the Prince 
standing before her, beautiful in his strength. 

Next moment Gilda’s arms were about him, 
and she was clinging to him and lifting her lips 
to his in the first kiss of true love. 


= 


6. *‘So that’s the sort of painting you do while my 
back is turned! ’’ she scolded. ‘‘ Now you shall wash 
everything clean, and have a bath and go to bed!”’ 
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‘ The Fairy Farm Boys Go To The Barber’s— : 
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1. “* Please, Mr. Badger, we've all been sent by Mrs. Porker to have our hair 


cut,”’ cried the Fairy Farm boys, as they trooped up to the village barber’s shop. 
“* Good business !. Come in, boys,’’ smiled Mr. Badger. ‘‘ You're next. You can 
sit in a row, and I'll attend to you all 


2, Now there were seven of the boys, and only six chairs in the shop. . ** One of 
you will have to wait. Which will it be?*? said the barber. ‘* All right, Pll 
wait !’’ offered artful Percy Porker, who saw a chance of playing a joke on his 
_chums.,’ ** I don’t mind being left to the last.’? 
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f And that Naughty Percy Porker Enjoys a Joke 


Don We 
Loon ace! 


3. Well, now, while the barber was busy, and the other boys had their backs 
turned, that naughty Percy changed the contents of the hair-spray and the hair- 
dye bottles. ‘‘ He, he, he! ’* he smiled softly to himself. ‘* This is where the: 

: other chaps. get a shock.” 
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4, ‘ Will you all have spray ? ’’ asked the barber, as he picked up the bottle. 
"Yes, please, and plenty of it,’”? chorused the boys. Fizz—fizz—fizz! went the 
' spray, and “ Woa! Stop! ”? went the boys. But it was too late. The dark deed was 

done. ‘£Ho, ho, ho!’ laughed Percy. ‘‘ They’ve got more than they want.” 
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= Miss Hetty was a One day she allied % 
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> gentle Mouse, = — forth to buy < 
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Who lived in Rat- 
trap Lane, 
She had a cosy little 
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Some acorns for 
her tea 


From Mr. Mole, who 
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& home kept the store 
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= Quite near the kit- a Beneath the old ¢ 
= chen drain. Miss Hetty Mouse Oak Tree. + 
z Il $ 
= Now Mr. Mole was very pale Hehad someawful news totell, % 
¢ And shaking like a leaf, Which almost passed belief! $ 
= IV 5 4 
& “Next door,” he said, “has “% 
= : - ° Said Mr. Mole, “I know my $ 
4 just arrived ‘ z 
+ sight = 
= A creature of great size, = 
Ew; . Is worse than any Bat, + 
+ With paws immense and d ; + 
= . : But never in my life have I 
= whiskers wild, z 
& P |» Seen such a monstrous $ 
= And awful staring eyes ! . 3 
2 Cat | = 
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When suddenly, a voice behind 

The trees, gave them a start. 
vi 

“Twas young Roy Rat, 
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% so debonair, % 
x With cane and z 
+ Trilby hat. $ 
* He laughed and $ 
ss said ‘ Don’t z 
+ be alarmed ! + 
= I ve Seen this Hetty meets Roy Rat + 
: fearsome Cat,” = 
$ VII IX 5s 
= He’s sitting on the doorstep Their fears dispersed, Miss + 
& now, Hetty tripped = 
~ So come and view him A two-step in her glee, 
+ there. Then asked Young Roy and $ 
« The timid two peered round Mr. Mole $ 
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- BRAVE ROB - 


And His Gallant Friend Old Daniel 


(1) 

It had been a very stormy 
night. When day broke a ship 
was seen stranded on the rocks. 
“ A wreck! A wreck! Man the 
lifeboat!” rang out the cry, 
bringing Rob and old Daniel 
out of their beds. ‘‘ Please let 
me come in the lifeboat,” 
begged Rob. 


<{ A Thrilling Picture Story of 
i 
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(2) 

Old Daniel smilingly shook 
his head. “No, Rob, you are 
too young for this kind of 
work. When you are older and 
stronger you shall come,” he 
replied. ‘‘ We’re one man 
short; let him come!” cried 
the rest of the crew. So old 


Daniel, who was coxswain, 
gave in. “ All right, Rob!” he 
said. ‘ The storm has passed 
and the sea’s not very rough, 
so I’ll let you come this time. 
Hurry up and get your lifebelt 
on.” 


(3) 

You can imagine how proud 
Rob felt as he took his place in 
the lifeboat along with all the 
fearless fishermen who formed 
the crew. He was ever so happy 
to think that he was taking part 
in the rescue of the unhappy 
sailors who were clinging to 
their ill-fated ship and expect- 
ing to be drowned at any 
moment. Rob’s heart jumped 
with joy as the lifeboat rushed 
down the slip into the angry 
sea. 


Nose 
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(4) 

The sea was very much 
rougher near the rocks on which 
the wrecked vessel lay than 
close in shore, but Rob was too 
excited to think of any danger, 
although the lifeboat pitched 
and tossed so that it seemed 
certain that it must capsize. 
The task of reaching the ship 
was made even more dangerous 
by the fact that there were 
cross currents and hidden rocks 
that would tear the bottom out 
of the boat. 


(5) 

It took them a long time to 
get the lifeboat close enough to 
the wrecked ship to take her 
crew on board. But, thanks to 
old Daniel’s clever handling of 
the boat, this was at last safely 
managed. The poor sailors and 
two lady passengers were 
quickly placed in the bottom of 
the boat and made as com- 
fortable as possible, for they 
had had nothing to eat for 
twenty-four hours, and were 
cold and hungry. 


(6) 

But when they were rowing 
away from the doomed ship, 
thinking that everyone had 
been rescued, Rob, looking 
back, saw to his horror that a 
boy had been left behind on the 
wreck. The lad was kneeling 
on the wave-washed deck, fran- 
tically waving a piece of cloth. 
Shouting as loudly as he could 
to make himself heard above 
the roar of the waves, Rob told 
old Daniel of what he had seen. 
Old Daniel at once turned the 
boat round. 
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(7) 

“The ship is breaking to 
pieces and may sink at any 
moment,” shouted old Daniel 
to Rob. “ We cannot run the 
lifeboat alongside of her now. 
It is too late!” “ Then I must 
swim out to her and see if I can 
tescue the boy,” replied Rob 
fearlessly. Willing hands tied a 
rope round his body, and then 
without an instant’s hesitation 
Rob dived into the raging sea. 
““He’s a brave lad,” said old 
Daniel proudly. 


(8) 

Like a cork on the water Rob 
was pitched and tossed about 
by the great waves. At one 
moment he was swimming on 
the crest of a huge mountain of 
water and the next rolling 
down its foaming back into a 
huge hollow; but undaunteg 
Rob swam on towards the 
wreck. As he drew near the 
ship he could see the poor boy, 
who, too weak even to stand up, 
was holding on to a length of 
rope, eagerly watching him. 


(9) 

“ Cheer up, old chap, you will 
soon be safe now,” said Rob, 
and he climbed aboard the 
wreck. “ It is very brave of you 
to risk your life for me,” said 
the boy, smiling weakly. “I 
thought the boat would sink 
before you could come to my 
rescue, and had given up all 
hope.” “ T’ll quickly make a 
raft out of something,” said 
Rob, “and then we will soon be 
towed to the lifeboat. You see, 
I have a rope round my waist.” 
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(10) 

Rob ran along the sloping 
deck, searching for something 
he could use as a raft, leaving 
the boy still holding on to the 
rope. Soon he found a hatch- 
cover lying amongst the wreck- 
age, and, dragging this along 
the deck to where the boy lay, 
Rob lifted him upon it. Having 
tied him securely to the hatch- 
cover and fixed the rope to the 
end, Rob pushed the raft over 
the side and leapt into the sea. 


(14) 


He was almost exhausted by 
the time he at last obtained a 
hold upon the raft and clam- 
bered aboard; but by 4 
supreme effort he managed it. 
Meanwhile, the lifeboat crew 
were hauling in the rope, and 
slowly but surely the raft drew 
closer and closer to the lifeboat. 
“We shall be on board in a 
few minutes now,” cried Rob 
cheerfully. ‘I’m so glad,” 
replied the boy. “1 am so 
cold.” 


(12) 


Soon the crew of the lifeboat 
pulled the raft alongside, and 
the two boys were quickly 
lifted aboard. A hearty cheer 
went up from the brave life- 
boatmen when Rob was out of 
danger. You can also imagine 
the storm of cheers that greeted 
the brave, unselfish boy when 
the lifeboat safely reached the 
shore, and the story of Rob’s 
brave deed was told to the 
waiting crowd! 
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ORANGE CARVING 


Have you ever tried making faces and table decorations with oranges and orange 
peel? Here are a few examples of what can be done with a pocket knife. 
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Bertrand the Black, with bared sword, leapt into the room 
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A STIRRING 
TALE OF 
KING RICHARD |. 


¥ tT all happened ages and ages ago, when 
Richard Lionheart, King of England, was 
fighting the battles of the Cross in the Holy 
Land. ‘ 

Young Alys crouched in the bushes. He was 
page to the king, and he wore upon his silken 
surcoat three embroidered lions, the emblem of 
his royal master. He parted the bushes with his 
hand and, holding his breath, peered down into 
the grassy hollow below him 

Three fair-haired men, clad in linked mail and 
steel breastplates, walked backwards and _ for- 
wards, their conversation reaching Alys in a faint 
whisper mingled with the rattle of armour. 

The boy drew his brows together into a frown. 

“ Austrians!’ he muttered. ‘ What mischief 
do they plot now ?”’ 

Alys knew—and every Englishman in Richard’s 
camp knew—that there was no love lost between 
the Lionheart and Leopold, Archduke of Austria, 
Indeed, Richard’s only enemies were not the 
Turks ; Leopold of Austria, big and strong and 
red-faced, almost as rough and uncouth as a 
bear, hated him more than they. Only the 
previous morning, when they had wrested a 
castle from the Turks, the followers of the two 
princes had almost come to blows. 

So the boy Alys, crouching in the bushes 
within a stone’s throw of the three Austrians, 
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Telling how the 
Lion-hearted King 


was Saved by a Brave 


Page. 
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pricked up his ears and listened. He loved his 
master and hated the drunken Austrians; and 
he was ready to brave death for the Lionheart. 
What he heard caused him to clench his hands 
until the nails bit into his flesh. 

One of them—a small, crafty-looking fellow, 
wearing a leather jerkin under his coat of mail— 
was speaking. 

“Tt is well, Bertrand! To-night the Lion shall 
cease to show his claws. Against thirty stout 
men, methinks, he will find his vaunted courage 
a poor thing, of less value than a coat of steel.” 

Bertrand ! Alys had heard of him. Bertrand 
the Black—one of the most cruel of the Austrian 
nobles, who was almost foremost in the quarrels 
between Austrians and English. And he was 
plotting treachery against the brave Richard 
Lionheart. 

Bertrand the Black nodded. 

“ At sundown, then—when the Infidel’s call to 
prayer sounds. You are certain, Jonas, that his 
guards will sleep?” 

The little man chuckled deep down in his 
throat. 

“Ay! They will sleep as soundly as they have 
slept in their lives, I wager. The drug that Johann 
has put into their wine is a most certain producer 
of sleep. They will snore like pigs, while their 
master fights his last fight above their heads.” 
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His face 
Was very pale, and his lips set to a thin, hard line. 


Che boy Alys sat back on his heels 


Those few words had told him the whole tale of 
the Anstrians’ treachery. They meant to kill his 
when his guards were drugged and 
They would creep up to the 
Richard 


master, 
powerless to help. 
king's room in the 
would fight, but, taken unawares and one against 
thirty, he would have little chance of victory ; 
and Alys would be without a master ! 


Turkish castle ; 


The boy’s breath came quickly. 

 Tmust carry the king news of their treachery,” 
“Perchance, they shall yet find 
the guards awake and waiting. And then English 
swords shall show the Austrian dogs how to bite,’’ 


he muttered. 


He turned slowly on his hands and knees, 
intending to speed back to the castle with this 
tale of cowardice. He moved carefully, since he 
had no wish to alarm Bertrand or his com- 


panions. But, even then, he was not careful 
enough. A loose stone rattled down the slope, 


crashing through the thorn bushes. 

Bertrand the Black, dropping his hand to his 
sword, spun round on his heels. 

“What is that ? ’’ he questioned fiercely. 

“Tis but a boar,” answered the little man. 

Bertrand continued to peer into the bushes. 
He caught a glimpse of the blue silk surcoat 
which Alys wore. 

“A boar on two legs, methinks!’ he said 
grimly. ‘‘ Come forth, knave!”’ 

Unsheathing his sword, he crashed into the 
thicket. Alys jumped to his feet. There was no 
longer any need for quietness. Now that he was 
discovered, he just had to get away as fast as his 
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1, Said Clara as the car sped past : 
‘*] wish that we could go as fast.’” 


leys would carry him. He started to run up the 
slope, with Bertrand, hindered by his heavy 
armour, shouting at him to stop 

“Not so!” panted Alys. 

A long thorn tore his hose and scratched his 
flesh. He did not mind that. There were three 
men in pursuit now—three full-grown men against 
one boy. Alys put down his head and ran harder, 
He was drawing away from them, until once more, 
the loose stones proved his undoing. 

He stumbled, lost his balance, and fell, rolling 
headlong down the steep slope, and clutching at 
the bushes in a vain endeavour to save himself. 
With a cry of triumph, Bertrand the Black 
pounced upon him and caught his shoulder in a 
cruel grip. 

Alys bit his lips, but he made no sound of tear. 

“What do you here?’ demanded Bertrand. 

The boy lifted his head, gazing squarely into 
the Austrian’s face. 

“Tam no knave! I am Alys d’Aubigne, of 
noble birth, and page to his most Royal Majesty, 
Richard of England.” 

Bertrand laughed coarsely. 

“ Forsooth, thou art a game young bird and 
need thy wings cutting, lest thou fly too high. 
What say you, Jonas, and you, Rudolph ?” 

The two other men muttered into their beards, 
and for a while, they talked in their own language, 
which was unknown to the boy. But even though 
he did not understand one word, he knew quite 
well what they were discussing. It was his fate. 
And Bertrand, his face twisted to a black frown, 
was trying to force the others to obey his will. 

Lawless and evil though the times were, Alys 
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CLARA CROW— 


2. Then Clara, peeping here and there, 
Saw something odd that made her stare. 


was not afraid. He shook himself free of the 
Austrian’s grip 

“T must be going, messicurs. My royal master 
needs my services.” 

Bertrand dragged him back 

“ Not so fast, my voung cock 
cars, good at hearing words not meant for them. 
thy 
longer need thy help.” 

Once more, the three Austrians talked among 
themselves; and Alys knew, from the fierce 
scowl on Bertrand’s face, that he had not won his 
way. The Austrian sheathed his sword. 

“ Thou art become women,” he muttered. 

The little man answered quickly : 

“We do not fight children.’’ Then, turning to 
Alvs, he continued, ‘Come with us, my boy. 
An ve do what ye are told, no harm shall befall 
ye. But, first, I would rob ye of your toy.” 


Thou hast long 


Perchance, royal master will not much 


He plucked the tiny dagger from the boy’s 
belt and thrust it into his own. Then, taking his 
arm, he led him gently along a path that wound 
into the heart of the thicket. A wild and gloomy 
place it was ; and, more than once, Alys shivered. 

But presently they came to a rude, thatched 
hovel by the side of a babbling brook. 

“Johann !’’ shouted Bertrand. 

A dirty, bearded man, bent almost double, 
appeared in the doorway of the wretched hut. 
Bertrand pushed Alys forward. 

“Guard this boy well!” he commanded. 
“On thy life do not let him leave here till the 
moon be risen. Then, thou mayest return him to 
the camp of the English. Mark my words—not 
till after sundown. Fare thee well!” 

The three Austrians swaggered off, returning 


Oooo 


Boo 


3. ‘* They’re roller-skates,’’saidshe. *‘Here goes!’’ 
And how they work, her chicks she shows. 


along the forest path toward the camps of the 
Crusaders. Alys was dragged into the hovel and 
dropped into its darkest corner, while Johann 
mounted guard in the doorway. 

For a long time the boy Alys did not move. He 
was thinking of his royal master in danger of 
death. It angered him to think that the brave 
Richard Lionheart should die at the hands of the 
cowardly Austrians. If only he could get away 
from the hut, he might yet be in time to warn 
him of his peril. 

“ Johann,” he whispered. “If thou wilt let 
me free, my master will reward thee with much 
gold.” 

The man in the doorway turned a bearded face 
over his shoulder. 

“T serve not Richard of England. Hold thy 
peace, boy! Thou canst go after sundown, and 
no sooner.” 

Alys would not be silent. He tried bribes and 
then threats. The man turned a deaf ear to both. 
Two hours passed; the sun climbed to the 
highest point in the heavens and began to drop 
towards the west. Alys was desperate; he 
shrieked at Johann. 

The fellow rose to his feet and entered the hut. 

“T will bind thee and stuff thy mouth; and 
then perhaps thou wilt learnto hold thy tongue.” 

He groped in a corner for a rope. 

And then Alys saw a chance of escape—a very 
poor chance, but he took it. The doorway was no 
longer guarded. 

Bounding to his feet, he dived for the opening. 
Johann straightened his body, clutching at his 
legs. But Alys was too quick for him. He gained 
the open, leaving Johann flat on the ground 
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4, ‘* We fix them to the car, you know, 
Now on you jump, and off we go!” 


then, 
the 
brook, he phinged into 
the dense thickets. 
He ran till 
run no more, 
heart 


behind him; 


leaping — across 


1e could 
fill his 
be 
his 


seemed to 


vumping up in 


A NAUTICAL RIDDLE 


mail-clad feet; and, 
after that, voices 
§ not English voices. He 
¢ drew himself erect. 


“Austrians | Then ’tis 
neither weariness nor 
wine he suffers from. 
’Tis treachery! Richard 


throat and his beauti- is ready!” 
ful silken clothes were He slipped back into 
torn in shreds on the the room, closed and 
sharp thorns. Then, barred the heavy door, 
hearing nothing of a and picked up his great 
any pursuit, he sank I “l sword. Then, with a 
down on a grassy bank Little Bobbie Bruin : ‘‘ Why is the letter D like a grim smile on his face, 
i sailor ? ’” : 
to rest. he waited. 


Boatman Bear : 


Little Bobbie Bruin : 
(sea).”? 


But he did not rest 
for long. 

There was work to 
be done —a king’s life to be saved. 

“Which way?’ he thought. “I don’t know. 
Vl try this.” 

He pushed his way into the bushes. For an 
hour he walked, and the wood seemed to grow 
denser and denser. The sun was sinking. Where 
was he? He did not know; he might even walk 
into the camp of the Turks. He was afraid, 
almost ready to cry. 

“T’m lost !’’ he whispered. 
will die.” 


“And the king 


Richard Lionheart, King of England, sat in 
his room alone. He had put off his armour, and 
wore a rich cloak over his surcoat which bore the 
emblem of the Cross. His great two-edged sword 
leaned against one of the pillars of the apartment. 

“ Alys!’" he called. ‘‘ By the Saints, where is 
the boy? Is he sleeping like all my servants ? 
Alys! Denys! Harry!” 

He had called many times and had received 
no answer. Now he rose to his feet, crossed to 
the door and flung it open. Then he gasped. A 
man—who should have been keeping guard—lay 
sprawled across the stone floor of the passage. 
Richard Lionheart bent over him and peered 
into his face. 

“Asleep!” he said angrily. ‘Or drunken, 
or——" Down in the hall he heard the clatter of 


“*T don’t know. I give it up.’’ 
“Because it follows the C 


There was a clatter 
of feet on the stone 
stairway, followed by 
a furious hammering on the door. 

“Enter, traitors of the Cross! ’’ called out the 
king. “Faith, I will treat you as I treat the 
Infidels.” 

The Austrians hammered on the door. It 
groaned ; the iron bolts flew from the splintering 
wood ; and the heavy door sagged inwards. 

Bertrand the Black, with bared sword, leapt 
into the room. Behind him, the passage was 
thronged with armed men. 

“Surrender, Richard of England!” hissed 
Bertrand. 

“Not if I die!’ laughed Lionheart. 

The Austrian aimed a savage blow at him. 
Richard’s sword went up in a flashing half-circle, 
cut Bertrand’s weapon from his hand, and, 
travelling still, sent the traitor knight staggering 
back among his fellows. 

“Who is the next to serve ?”’ mocked Richard. 
“Come! Ah, there is the alarm! All my guards 
do not sleep.” 

The noisy clanging of a great gong echoed 
through the castle. A tumult of shouting broke 
out in the lower halls. 

The Austrians looked at one another in dismay. 
They were trapped. They turned to flee. But they 
were too late. A flight of arrows hummed up the 
stairway and, after them, came a company of 
gallant English knights. There was a short, 


sharp fight on the stairs; but, with Lionheart 
and his sword at their backs and the knights 
before them, the Austrians stood little chance, 
A shrill, boyish voice cheered on the Inglish 
“Strike for the King | Strike truly for Richard 
of England!” 
he voice belonged to Alys, 


Alys told his story later to the king. Most of it 
you know. , 

“Twas lost, noble lord,’’ he concluded ; “ and 
in despair. Then, as the shades of night were 
falling, I happily came upon this band of knights, 
riding to join your army. I told of your peril. We 
rode to succour you. How we rode!” The boy’s 
eyes blazed at the memory of that wild ride. 
“We feared to be too late. I hammered on the 
gong, to tell the armies that their king was in 
peril. And the rest you know, noble king.” 

The king patted his head. 

“Thou art full young to be a knight, but thou 
hast the spirit. From this day thou art not my 
page, but my squire. And soon, thou wilt make a 
<night right worthy of the Cross and of England.” 
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BOWLING HOOPS 


HEN the Winter Sun is bright, 


And the road is hard and white, 


Jack Frost says he means to nip 
Ears and nose in icy grip. 

os a 2 
Then the Twins are very gay ; 
There’s a chance for Hoops to-day. 
Off they run to fetch them, too, 
Jolly Dick and Merry Sue. 

os ss 2s 
Then a race is planned, to see 
Who'll first reach the chestnut tree 
Growing on the village green, 
And the pace is very keen ! 

os os 2 


Susy wins to-day, and she 
Chooses what the prize shall be ; 
Chocolates from Mrs. Moore 

At the little village store. 


os os 2 
After that homewards they run; 
Bowling hoops is such good fun. 
Dad is waiting at the gate. 
“Hurry up, or we'll be late!” 


oe 


BOARDING SCHOOL FUN 
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day, and gave Harry a whole 
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pound to spend. ‘‘ Hurrah !’’ cried Harry. ‘‘ Now we can have a lovely dormitory feed!’? So he 
bought lots and lots of cakes and tarts and bottles of ginger beer, and invited all his chums to the 


feed, 


But just as they started the door opened, and in came Dr. Crocodile. 


upset when he took all the good things away from them, 


kas 


Oh, dear, the boys were 


The Man Who Had No Birthday 


A Quaimt Little 


N Puckland, where the fairies come from, 
I there is a large family called the Gnomes. 
There is Ned Gnome, Nat Gnome, Norman 
Gnome, Nicholas Gnome, and ever so many 
more of them, and they can do all sorts of 
wonderful things. What they like best, though, 
is to do good, and to cheer people up. They 
have a band of frogs which plays sweet music ; a 
fine coach with a real coachman, called Horsa ; 
and, altogether, they are just the sort of people 
vou would like to know, if such a thing were 
possible. 

One day Ned Gnome was strolling through a 
wood when he came across an old gentleman 
who was crying so much that his tears splashed 
down on the ground. 

“Oh, dear,” said kind-hearted Ned, ‘ please 
don’t cry so much. ‘You remind me of the 
month of April. What is the matter? Perhaps 
I can help?” 

The old man shook his head, sneezed twice, 
and then cried some more. 

“ You—you look a nice little fellow,” he 
sobbed to Ned, ‘‘ so I will tell you my sad story. 
I haven't got a birthday, so nobody brings me 
resents, and I shall never eat the magic birth- 
day feast.” 

“Dear me, that sounds bad,” said Ned, 
“but you must have had a birthday at some 
time or another, you know, or you wouldn’t 
be here. Haven’t you a father or a mother ?”” 

“No; I’ve never had anything but a tickling 
in the throat,” the old man answered. “ Oh, if I 
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Story Full of Fun 


could only find someone who knows how old 
Iam! Come here, little Gnome ; I want to show 
you something.” 

At first Ned felt a little bit nervous about 
following the old man by himself, but, as he 
seemed such a cry-baby, he thought that he 
could. come to no harm. So he followed the 
little old man through a path in the woods. 

Soon they came to a beautiful little house 
at the foot of a tree, and the little old man 
lifted the latch of the front door, and walked 
in. 

Ned followed him, and he was surprised at 
what he saw. 

The front room was not a very big or a very 
grand one; but, behind a golden lattice-work 
was a most lovely place. It was a room laid out 
for a birthday feast. There were ducks and 
fowls on the table, pink jellies, white jellies, and 
blue jellies. Blue jellies are made out of lumps 
of summer sky which have fallen down, and are 
all spangled with stars. Besides this, there were 
strawberries and cream, cakes with cherries on 
the top, ices, sausage-rolls, fruit salads, sardines, 
chocolate eclairs, and everything that can be 
thought of, as well as fifteen different sorts of 
cake, and teddy bears carved out of real pine- 
apple. 

“ There,” said the old man, “ isn’t that enough 
to make me cry? The moment anyone can tell 
me how old I am it will be my birthday, and the 
golden lattice will fly back, and all that lovely 
food will become real for my friends and myself 


to feast upon. And this will happen every vear 
the fairies have told me so.” 

Ned Gnome looked at the old man 

“YT should say you are about sixty-two last 
Guy Fawkes Day,” he suggested, but the old 
man shook his head 

“ That won't do at all,” he said. ‘I’ve called 
out all the years since William the Conqueror, 
1066, and T can’t be older than that, can I? 
Since the magic gate does not move, and my 
birthday scems as far off as ever.” 

Ned did not know in the least what to do. 
Certainly the old man could not be more than 
1066, and certainly he could not be less than one, 
unless he were merely a decimal, or a vulgar frac- 
tion. How old could he be ? Oh, dear! Oh, dear ! 

“ Look here! ”’ said Ned. “I will go and ask 
my brother Gnomes. Perhaps they may be able 
to help me. In the meantime I should not cry, 
if I were you. Try dabbing yourself behind the 
ears with eau de Cologne, and have a cup of hot 
milk before you go to bed; it is very soothing.” 

Ned’s kind words did not seem to comfort 
the old gentleman much, so the Gnome went 
off to consult his brothers. 

“You can tell the age of a horse by its 
teeth. Perhaps that would work in this 
case,’ suggested Norman Gnome. 

“T don’t think so. 
The poor old gentle- 
man only has one 
tooth,” answered Ned. 

“T know,” said Nat. 
““A man is as old as 
he feels. That’s how 
old he is.” 

Back went Ned to 
the old man of the, 
woods. The silly old 
man was dabbing his 
ears with hot milk and 
trying to drink eau de 
Cologne, which made 
him cough very much, 
and cry more thanever. 
“You are as old as you 
feel,’ called out Ned. 
“ How old is that ?” 


T haven't any feelings left ; 
all the old 
fecl more miserable than ever 


“T don't know 
T must have sobbed them away,” 
man said. ‘TI 
T shall never have a birthday now. [ thought 
you could help me.” 

Ned thought the old man a little ungrateful, 
for he was a perfect stranger, and he went away 
rather downhearted. All the same, though, he 
could not help feeling sorry for the poor old man 
who was the only person in the world who had 
no birthday. : 

“ Here’s a good idea,” thought Ned, one day. 
“We will get some things together, and give a 
party, and pretend it is the old man’s birthday. 
Perhaps that will please him.’” 

So he went into a garden to gather some 
fruits and things on the next morning, when he 
happened to hear the sound of human voices. 


Ned hid behind a plant, and watched. An 


elderly lady and a little boy were walking in the 
garden. 


“Come inside, all of you!” cried the old man, as the coach stopped and 
the gnomes jumped out 
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OLD MAN POT’S BEARD MAKES A 


a 


1. Poor old Pot was full of woe ; 
“* Oh, dear,’’ he cried, ‘‘ I’ve hurt my toe ! 

“ Auntie,” said the little boy, ‘‘ where do the 
flies go in the winter-time ? ” 

“T don’t know, dearie,’’ answered auntie. 

“ Oh, then, why does the rain fall down instead 
of going up?” went on the little boy. 

“T don’t know, dearie,” said auntie again. 

“ Why don’t cats have feathers, auntie 2?” 

“ ] don’t know, dearie,”’ once more. 

“You don’t know much for your age, auntie, 
do you? How old 
are you?” asked the 
lad. 

“That's a question 
you should never 
ask a lady,” replied 
auntie. “I am——” 

Ned Gnome 
listened with all his 
ears to what auntie 
said, and then he dashed off at top speed. He 
was breathless by the time he reached home. 

“Come on, boys,” he said. “I know how 
old the man in the woods is now. Let us get the 
coach out, and go along and tell him. Then he 
will be able to have a birthday. The golden 
lattice will slide back, and we shall have a lovely 
feed.” 

So the Gnomes got all the family together, 
with the frog band on the roof, and 
drove down to where the old man of the 
woods lived. 

They could hear him crying, “I have no 
birthday! How old am I?” long before 
they got there. 

Presently the coach stopped, and the 
Gnomes got down. 

“Many happy returns of the day!” 


2. **I cannot walk. 


FINE SLING 


Said Puck, ‘‘ Old man, I’ll soon show you.’’ 


Ned Gnome called out. ‘Tf have found 
out how old you are. Hooray! Flooray!"’ 

The old man stopped crying, and began 
to smile. 

“Come inside, all of you,” 
“Tt sounds too good to be true.” 

He led the way into the room, where 
the Gnomes could see the lovely fairy 
feast through the golden lattice, just as 
Ned had told them. 

“Are you sure you know, Gnome?” 
the old man asked. “If you are wrong, I shall 
have to start sobbing like a child again.” 

“ Of course I know how old you are,”. Ned 
answered, “‘ you are as old as your tongue and a 
little older than your teeth.” 

Crash ! 

The golden lattice sprang back, and all the 
party, led by the old man and Ned Gnome, 
went to the banquet—which had changed from a 
fairy banquet to a 
real one. They were 
such a merry party. 
The old man was as 
pleased as could be. 

“Help yourselves 
to whatever you 
like,” he said. 

As you may guess, 
the Gnomes did not 

The good things 


he said. 


” 


What shall I do? ”’ 


need to be told twice. 
disappeared very quickly. 

“T hope you’ve enjoyed the banquet,” said the 
old man, when all the good things were eaten. 

“We have very much,” replied the Gnomes. 

Each of them then shook hands with him 
and departed. The spell was broken, for Ned 
was quite right about the old gentleman’s 
age, which is the same as your own. 


3. Pot’s beard a fine sling made, you see, 
On crutches he walked home in glee. 
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Molly spelt out the letters slowly while Pat listened 


THE OLD BOOK SHOP 


An Enthralling Tale 


T was really as nasty a day as could be. 

| The rain came down in sheets, without even 
a stop from the time Pat and Molly got 

up until dinner-time. 

“What shall we do?” asked Molly, for about 
the twentieth time. 

Pat pushed his hands into his trousers pockets 
and stared gloomily into the fire. 

“Wish we had heaps of toys,” he said, “and 
then there would be plenty to do. Why ever 


of Hidden TreaSure 


did grandpa put all his money where daddy 
couldn’t find it?” 

“IT know,” said Molly suddenly. “ We'll go 
up into the attic, and play at shop with the 
books.” 

“Yes,” said Pat, “ that will be fun.” 

Pat made a stall with a couple of boxes, while 
Molly gathered a great armful of the books and 
laid them on top. Dusting them with his apron, 
Pat laid out the books, just as he had seen the 


What can Mrs. Hen hear ? 


Hold up the page to the light and you will see. 
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man at the railway bookstall spread out his 
papers. 

“ Here's a very fine book,” he said to Molly, 
and he picked up a book bound in brown, cracked 
leather. “It's name is—now, what is it ?” 

It wasn’t like any other book, with a title 
in nice gold letters on the back. There wasn't 
a sign of a name on the outside. Pat quite 
forgot he was the shopkeeper, and leaned across 
his stall towards Molly. 

She untied the strings that held the cover 
together, and turned over the first few leaves. 

“Hm! What a funny name! I don’t be- 
lieve anyone could read it.” 

Molly spelt out the letters slowly, and then 
shook her head decidedly. 

“Tt isn’t English ; perhaps it’s Latin, or 
Greek—or Chinese. But—oh, Pat, here’s some 
English.”’ 

Pat couldn’t read, but he tried to look as if 
he could as Molly ran her finger over a couple of 
lines on the opposite page. 

“Ye treasures,” read Molly. ‘‘ Treasures, Pat ! 
I guess it’s treasures, but they’ve spelt it wrong, 
and put f's instead of s’s. Ye treasures of ye 
world are found in bookes,” she managed to make 
out. ei 

Pat’s eyes sparkled. He knew all about 
treasures. Daddy could tell wonderful tales 
of treasures that were hidden away in wonderful 
islands far across the sea, and, once or twice, 
he had spoken of grandpa’s money as a treasure 
that couldn't be found. 

“In hard times ye shall find them,” continued 
Molly, reading the second line. 

“Where’s Hard times?” asked Pat, “Is it 
one of these islands daddy told us about ?” 

Molly laughed as she closed the book. 

“Of course it isn’t,” she answered. “It’s 
nowhere at all. It just means when there's no 
money for a holiday or to buy toys.” 


She thought for a moment. 

“T don’t suppose it means real treasure at all 
—not money,'cos you don’t find money in books.”’ 

“Well, what does it mean?" asked Pat, 
who always wanted to know about everything. 

“Don't know,” returned Molly. “It’s a silly 
thing to put in a book, anyway. Come on, let’s 
play shop again.” She laid down the book on 
the stall Pat had made. ‘‘ No, Mr. Brown,’’ she 
continued, ‘‘ I don’t think I will take that book. 
It looks rather too heavy, you know.” 

“Will this one be better?’ asked Pat, push- 
ing forward another book, which really looked 
heavier and drier than the last. In fact, I don’t 
believe there was an interesting book on this stall ; 
certainly there was nothing you would have 
liked to read. 

But still, it was only a game of “ pretend ” ; 
and it’s easy to pretend there are pictures inside 
a book if you don’t open the covers and look 
into it. 

It was a very good game, too. Molly ex- 
amined every book on the stall before she chose 
one, pretended to pay for it, and walked out of 
the shop with her purchase tucked under her 
arm. She didn’t notice that the dusty book left 
a very black mark on her pinafore. 

After that, Pat fetched more books from the 
stacks in the corner of the attic, and arranged 
them on his stall. Once again, Molly stepped 
into the “ shop.” 

“ This one,” said Pat, coaxingly, “‘is—English.” 

Molly turned it over. 

And then she became suddenly excited. 

“Why, Pat,’ she exclaimed. “It’s called 
‘Hard Times.’ Do you think——” 

But Molly was thinking too hard herself then 
to bother about what Pat thought. She re- 
membered that funnily spelt passage at the 
beginning of the book with the name she couldn’t 
read. 


SUT HTIW 
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Isn’t this a funny picture? Turn back to page 25 for the explanation. 
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“The treasures of the 
world are found in 
books. Tn ‘ Hard Times’ 
ye shall find them," it 
had said 

But it didn’t seem 
possible that there could 
be any treasure hidden 
in 


the dusty, smelly 
book in her hands. 
Besides, real treasure 


meant gold and silver 
and precious stones, and 
there was nothing more 
certain than that the 
book contained neither 
precious jewels nor gold. 

In spite of all that, 
however, Molly’s breath 
came just a wee bit 
more quickly as she 
opened the book; and Pat, who didn’t quite 
understand what all the excitement was about, 
leaned across his stall, burning with curiosity. 

There was nothing in the book but pages and 
pages of horrid tiny print, so small that Molly’s 
eyes quite swam with looking at it. 

Molly groaned disappointedly. 

“There’s no treasure at all, Pat,’ and “she 
threw the book back into the-corner among all the 
other old lumber. ‘‘ They’re all rubbish, and 
I'm tired of playihg at shop, Pat. It’s a silly 
game. Let’s do something else.” 

They had no chance of that, however, for just 
then mums called them down to tea. 

Over the meal Molly told mums and daddy all 
about the book, and the hope she had had of 
finding grandpa’s treasure. Mums smiled 
quietly. 7 

“Tt did not mean treasure of that kind, Molly 
dear,” she said. ‘‘ There are treasures in books 
—thoughts and words that help, you know. But 
you shall show me the book after tea, dear.” 

“Jt isn’t worth it, mums,” sighed Molly ; 
but all the same, as soon as tea was over, she 
raced up to the attic and found the two old books. 

With them tucked one under each arm, she 
climbed down the stairs, and then—— 


SO SIMPLE! 


“* What is the most indigestible meal, Jumbo? ”’ 
** To bolt the street door, Teddy.’’ 
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somehow she slipped. 
The books went clatter- 
ing and bumping down 
the stairs, not stopping 
until they reached the 
hall, and Molly only just 
managed to save herself 
from falling by clutching 
wildly at the banisters. 

Alarmed by the noise, 
mums rushed into the 
hall. By that time Molly, 
laughing as if nothing 
had happened, had near- 
ly descended the stair- 
case. . 

“T’m afraid it’s rather 
spoiled the books,” she 
said, as mums gathered 
up two loose covers and 
a pile of scattered pages. 

“That doesn’t matter,” said mums, with a 
relieved little laugh. “It would have been 
much worse if it had spoiled you.” 

And then came the most wonderful part of all. 

Mums, with the broken cover of “ Hard Times ” 
in her hand, leaned suddenly across to daddy. 
Pat thought she was crying, and it was certain 
there was a whole world of excitement in her 
voice. 

“What's this, Fred?” she whispered. 
looks like——’ 

“It’s in grandpa’s writing, and it tells where 
he has hidden his money. Molly dear, the 
treasures of the world are hidden in books. It 
was real treasure after all.” 

“T suppose,” laughed daddy, “he did this 
so that if I studied his books I should find his 
money. He was a queer old gentleman.” 

My story is finished. Daddy found him- 
self a rich man, and the children had everything 
they could wish for. ; 

But Pat and Molly can’t quite agree who 
found the treasure. Pat declares that he found 
the book ; and Molly replies that, if she had not 
been able to read, the treasure would never 
have been found. What do you think ? 

THE END, 


“Tt 


A Thrilling Story of Bold 
Robin Hood 


HROUGH a leafy 
glade in the 
heart of Sher- 

wood Forest walked a 
boy and _ girl. The 
latter was Maid Marian, 
and she was talking to ~ 
Edgar, the lad whom Robin Hood and his merry 
men had taken under their care after the boy’s 
father had been killed by the cruel Norman baron 
Hamo de Brant. 

“J would have given all I possess rather than 
lose dear Skylark,” sighed the girl. 

She was thinking of the beautiful mare which 
had been given to her by Robin himself. Both 
the young people had made a great pet of Sky- 
lark. The mare was so intelligent and well 
trained that, when turned out to graze in the 
forest, if Marian blew her silver whistle or Edgar 
sounded a certain call on his bugle Skylark 
would run to them at once. 

“ And to think that rascally Sheriff should have 
got her,” growled Edgar. 

“He might keep her if he would set Will 
Scarlet free,” cried Marian. ‘It is about poor 
Will that we should care most.” 

Trouble had fallen on the outlaws, and it 
seemed as if Robin Hood was to lose one of the 
best of his men. The only child of a poor wood- 
man named Scarth had been taken dangerously 
ill, and, at Marian’s suggestion, Will Scarlet had 
ridden off on Skylark to obtain the services of a 
leech. In Nottingham he had been recognised 
and seized by a party of the King’s Foresters. 
The Sheriff, before whom he was brought, had a 
long-standing hatred of the outlaws. He ordered 
that the mare should be taken to his own stables, 
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In which he outwits the 
Sheriff of Nottingham 


while Will was cast into 
prison and sentenced to be 
hung in three days’ time. 

“Come, let us hear if 
there is any fresh tidings,” 
said Edgar. 

Boy and girl quickened 
their pace, and, turning into a secret path amidst 
the undergrowth, soon reached the Abbot’s Oak, 
which was the trysting-place of the band. 
Beneath the spreading branches of the great tree 
stood a group of men all clad in Lincoln green. 
Their looks told that they were enraged at the 
thought of losing such a trusted comrade as 
Will Scarlet ; even the face of jovial Friar Tuck 
was darkened with a heavy frown. 

“Thy words bring little comfort, lad,” said 
Robin Hood, addressing a young, fleet-footed 
archer named Alwyn, who had just returned from 
Nottingham. He had ventured into the town 
disguised as a pilgrim to learn what he could 
about the captive, and if there were any chance 
for him to escape. 

“Poor Will has been cast into one of the 
deepest dungeons,” said Alwyn. ‘‘ The Sheriff 
has doubled the prison guard, and has given 
orders that, should any attempt be made to rescue 
him, the gaoler shall at once draw sword and put 
him to death.” 

“T feared as much,” growled Robin. Twas 
in my mind to summon all the band and march 
into Nottingham. There we would have broken 
open the prison doors, or died in the attempt.” 

“Marry, that we would!” cried Much the 
Miller and Little John in the same breath. 

“Will would be slain before we reached him,” 
sighed Alwyn. “The Sheriff has sworn that 
if the prisoner escape he will hang the gaoler,” 


ray 


An arrow whizzed so close to the horse's head that its feather brushed against her velvety nose 
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MONTY MOUSE SIMPLY ROLLED HOME garb of a woodman; the look of his horse 


told that it had been ridden hard and fast. 

“Scarth !"' cried several of the outlaws 
as they recognised the father of thechild for 
whosesake theircomrade had risked his life. 


a [aaa 7 tea 


“ News!” he cried as he scrambled out 
of his saddle. ‘‘ By now the Sheriff will 
have started to ride through the forest. He 
should reach Hart’s Hollow within an hour.” 


A shout went up from the archers. 


1. ‘* Come on, boys, we’ve got him now!” cried “ Are’t gure of it ?’’ demanded Robin. 
Smuttums, as he chased Monty Mouse into the out-house. « ” 
‘Don’t be too sure,’’ laughed Monty, as he darted into a Ay, that I am, began Scarth. 
lamp-glass. “When I heard it I borrowed a horse 


that I might bring thee word. I went 

“Ts there no way in which we can soften the to Nottingham in the hope that I might have 
heart of this cruel man?” cried Marian. speech with Will Scarlet, but the guards at the 
“He might have given Will his liberty on prison gates refused to let meenter. They bade 
learning that it was me begone or they 
to save a child’s life would fall on me 
he had ridden into with their swords.”’ 
the town.” “What next?” 
“T would offer all “Leaving the 
there is in our prison, I walked 
past the Sheriff’s 
house. Outside 
stood one of his 
grooms, holding the 


been thirsting to 2. And then, to the great surprise of Smuttums and mare which belong- 
take vengeance on his playmates, that artful mouse started to roll the glass + i 
° across the floor. ** Well, I never! What will he do edi to: Manian yon 


treasure - chest as 
ransom,’’ answered 
Robin; ‘but the 
Sherifi has long 


us. He would  pext 9” cried Bunny. der. The groom is a 
rather hang Will cousin of mine, and 
Scarlet than be given a sackful of silver and gold.” we fell into talk. Diccon said that his master had 


For some moments there was silence as the been invited to witnessthe tournamentheld to-day 
men all stood vainly striving to think of some at Cragwater Castle, and was then about to start.” 
way by which their comrade might be 
rescued from the prison. Suddenly 
Edgar’s quick ears caught a distant sound. 

“Hark!” he exclaimed, raising his hand. 
“A horseman is coming.” 

Several of the archers unslung their bows, 
while others prepared to draw their 
swords, in case the rider should prove to be 
afoe. The thud of hoofs grew louder, 


Kf 
2 ay 
and a few seconds later a mounted man \ gS 


came crashing through the bushes, and 3. Bunny soon knew. Yes, Monty Mouse rolled the 


: lamp-glass right up to the wall, and then darted into hi 

pulled up as he reached the clearing round Hola, “EGeodchve wows? > ed into his 
: ° - he cried.“ 

the oak. He was dressed in the humble to-morrow’? Y a. “See you all again 
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“Riding Skylark ?"’ 
of deep disgust. 

“He is a vain man and proud of the mate, 
though he is no horseman,” continued Scarth. 
“We wishes to display his grandeur at the 
castle,”” . 


asked Marian in a tone 


“And does he ridv alone ? " asked Edgar. 

“Nay,” replied the woodman with a grin. 
“He fears the outlaws too much to trust him- 
self alone in Sherwood Forest. 
at-arms ride with him.” 

“Tt would matter little were it sixty,” shouted 
Little John. ‘‘ We will fall on them, and neither 


Six of his men- 


Save for the occasional note of a bird no sound 
Edgar lay down 
and put his ear to the ground. For what seerned 
a long time they waited, then the boy raised his 
head. 


broke the silence of the forest. 


“ T hear them now,” he whispered. 

A moment later Marian herself heard the 
sound. TFrom far away in the distance came the 
sound of iron-shod hoofs striking on the rough 
and stony road. Edgar sprang to his feet and 
unslung his bugle. He pnt it to his lips and sent 
a call of three notes echoing through the forest ; 
then Marian blew a long, shrill blast on her 
Once more the calls were given, then, 
having carried out 
their orders, boyand 


the Sheriff nor his men shall see Nottingham whistle. 
again.” 

The bystanders THE LONGEST LETTER 
sent up a cheer; 


only Robin Hood 
remained silent. 
With knit brows he 
pondered, and it 
was a few moments 
before he spoke. 

“Tf one of them 
should escape, and 
carry back to Not- 
tingham the news 
that they have 
been attacked, ven- 
geance will be taken 
on Will Scarlet. We 
have to bear in 
mind that he is still inside the prison walls, 
and at the mercy of the guard.” 

Suddenly Robin’s face brightened. with a 
smile. 

“ Thave a plan,” hecontinued. ‘ Marian and 
Edgar, your aid will be needed. Come, friends, 
give me your ears, for, if what Scarth tells us 
be true, we have no time to lose.” 

The merry men gathered round their chief 
and listened eagerly to his plan. Edgar and 
Marian received their orders, then ran off to carry 
them out. Following paths known only to the 
outlaws, it was not long before they arrived at 
Hart’s Hollow. Here they stole out from the 
undergrowth on to the road to Cragwater Castle, 
and halted to take breath. 


Schoolmaster : 
end. 


Schoolmaster : ‘‘ Which is the longest letter in the 
alphabet ? ’’ 
Dense Pupil: ‘‘ Please, sir, I don’t know.’”’ 


“The letter O, because it has no 
Now remember that !”’ 
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girl both plunged 

into the bushes and 
“ were soon securely 

hidden. 

Wearing acostly, 
fur-trimmed cloak 
and his finest 
holiday attire, the 
pompous Sheriff 
was riding a little 
in front of his men. 
Not being a good 
horseman he had 
all he could do to 
manage his steed, 
for, on finding her- 

self back in the greenwood, Skylark had become 
restive. She longed to be back again with her 
kind mistress and old companions. 

Suddenly she heard quite clearly the music 
of the calls she had always been eager to obey. 
The mare threw up her head, then bounded for- 
ward at a gallop. In vain the Sheriff tried to 
check her, but she had got the bit between her 
teeth, and it was all he could do to keep in the 
saddle. The men-at-arms drove in their spurs, 
but not one of their clumsy steeds could have 
been expected to overtake Skylark. Soon she 
had disappeared from view round a bend in the 
road, 

Flying along, she had nearly reached the spot 
where her mistress had lately been standing when 


an arrow whizzed past so close to her head that 
its feathers brushed against her velvety nose 
Only one archer in England could have fired so 
skilful a The startled mare plunged 
violently 5 then, as a second arrow buzzed like a 


shot 


huge hornet past her ear, she reared, and off came 

the Sheriff, falling with a heavy thud on the road. 
Before he could 

his 


TEDDY INVENTS 


recover senses 
he was surrounded 
by a of 


outlaws had 


group 
who 
sprung out of the 
bushes. His coat 
and velvet cap were 
hastily taken off 
him and put on 
Edgar, who then 
sprang lightly on 
Skylark’s back. 
“Away with you, 
lad!” laughed 
Robin Hood ; then, 
turning to his men, 
he bade them carry 
their prisoner off 
into the forest. 
Every now and 
again, as they 
pounded along the 
winding road, the 
Sheriff’s men 
caught a distant 
glimpse of what 
they supposed to be 
their master, still 
unable to control 
his runaway steed. 
Presently Skylark 
bounded off the 
road into the green- 
wood, and the pursuers followed. Once or twice 
_they got sight of her, then she disappeared. In 
trying to find their master, the men themselves 
lost their way, and nightfall found them still 
wandering in the depths of the forest. 
Meantime, Robin and his party had reached 
the Abbot’s Oak, where, to the Sheriff's horror 


1, Just to please baby, Teddy blows 
His bugle until tired he grows. 


2. When he stops the baby cries, 
So Ted a new idea tries. 


And so kept baby much amused. 


he saw a rope with a noose at the end dangling 
from one of the branches. 

“ Good fellows,” he cried, “ spare my life and 
be content to take this purse and gold chain.”’ 

“There is only ane way in which thou canst 
save thy neck, worthy Sheriff,”’ answered Robin 
“Thou must send an order to Nottingham for 
the instant release 
of Will Scarlet.”” 

The Sheriff 
hesitated, though 
not for long. 


A STEAM BUGLE 


“ But my varlets 
have deserted me 
and I have no 
messenger,” he 
whined. 

“We will find 
thee a messenger,” 
was the reply. 
“Friar Tuck, who 
is the only scribe 
among us, will give 
thee pen and parch- 
ment.” 

The order was 
soon written, and 
beneath the signa- 
ture, as proof that 
it was genuine, a 
seal was attached 
impressed with the 
Sheriff's signet ring. 
Scarth, whose horse 
was now rested, 
volunteered to be 
the bearer. The 
Sheriff was held 
captive till it was 
known his order 
had been obeyed. 

Not many hours elapsed before the outlaws 
conducted their prisoner back to the road. 

Loud and joyful shouts had already greeted 
the return of Will Scarlet. Edgar had ridden 
back to the Oak at almost the same time, and 
tears of delight glistened in Marian’s eyes as she 
flung her arms round Skylark’s glossy neck. 


Joe put his hands to his mouth and called out. 


The only sound that answered was the echo of his voice 


{1 ALPS 


An Exciting Tale of Two Venturesome Children 


“ar woxperR how many of the readers of this 
if paper have ever spent their holidays in the 
Alps, and if any of them have ever had 
an experience Jike that of Joc’s and Caroline’s. 

These two children—they were really quite 
big, for Joe was ten and Caroline was nine— 
went with their mother and father, Mr. and 
Mrs. Grace, to spend the winter at a little Alpine 
town right up in the mountains. 

It was only a small town, and not one that 
is frequented by English people at all. But the 
scenery was very beautiful, and if Joe and 
- Caroline missed their little English companions, 

they never said so. 

“T would awfully much like to climb out on 
to the top of that ridge,” said Joe one day, as 
they stood on the overhanging crag and looked 
into the valley below and up at the mountains. 

“Jean, the guide, says it can't be done,” 
replied Caroline. “So it’s no use our wishing to 
do it.” 


P 
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“ There isn’t such a word as can’t,” said Joe, 
with decision. “ Some day I shall try.” 

Caroline didn’t say anything, for she thought 
the opportunity would never come ; but it did, 
and very soon, too. 

One day Mrs. Grace had a bad headache and 
spent the day in bed, while Mr. Grace had to 
go to one of the big towns in the valley below 
on business, so the children were left to their 
own devices. 

Jean, the guide, suggested he took them a 
little way up the mountain, as he had nothing 
else to do, that afternoon, but Joe had other 
plans in his mind—here was a chance of putting 
his great dream into action. 

So he told his mother they were going a 
little way along the main road alone, which was 
quite true, but he did not add that they were 
going to turn off and climb the ridge. 

He knew it was wrong, but, he argued, we 
shall be back before mother has time to worry. 


c 


MISCHIEVOQUS MONTY PLAYS A TRICK ON HIS SISTERS 


ELEPHANT © 


TENT 


1. Miss Sweet, the governess, had taken Monty and 
the two girls to the circus. Monty wanted to give the 
elephant some buns, so he took Mabel’s. 

The road leading down to the valley was very 
broad and on one side were cliffs, while the other 
gave sheer into a deep ravine ; and in case you 
do not know, a ravine is a deep cutting between 
the cliffs. 

Joe and Caroline walked a little way down the 
road ; they had a rope and a stick each, and were 
warmly clad in their little fur coats. When 
they turned the bend, Joe stopped. 

“Now we can do it!” he said. 

He put his rope round Caroline’s waist, and 
tied the other end round his own. 

Neither of the children realised what a great 
task they were undertaking, nor the danger 
that it meant. + 

There was only a very faint track on the side 
of the cliff, for as Jean said, no one had ever 
climbed to the very top, though there was a 
little chalet half-way up. 

Still, the people living there did not often 
come down even to the little Alpine town where 
the Graces were staying, so the trail was very, 
very faint. 

Joe went first, digging his stick well into the 
ground before him. 

Caroline did the same, and up they went until 
they were about fifty yards above the main road. 

Then they paused and looked down. 

“T feel so giddy,” said Caroline. “ Do let’s 
go back. We are half-way to that little house, 
and we could leave one of our sticks to show 
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2. “*Here are some buns for you, Jumbo,” saia 
Monty to the elephant. Just then Miss Sweet 
came up, and Mabs told her what Monty had done. 


3. Governess was very cross with Monty. ‘‘ You 
shall not have a ride on the elephant now,’’ she 
said. ‘* That will teach you a lesson.’’ 

we have been here, in case no one believes us.” 

“You're afraid ; that’s what you are! Come on!” 

Joe moved on as he spoke, and Caroline 
followed him ; she would not let him think her a 
coward. 

The surroundings appeared more barren the 
higher they got. Poor Caroline was feeling very 
tired, and it was as much as she could do to 
keep from crying. F 

The cliff was almost straight now, and a turn 
in the track hid the little house from view. 
They walked about another ten yards, then the 
trail disappeared. 

Nothing was to be seen but stunted grass 
and stones, 


“Let's go back now, Joe!" pleaded Caroline, 
but the little boy was obstinate 

“No fear!" he replied. “ Besides, we'll see the 
house again, ina moment.” 

So they went up and up 

But they did not sce the house, or the trail, 


and looking down they could not sce the road 


for a big cloud of mist was settling over every: 
thing 

Joe was a brave little boy, but he could not 
help fecling frightened now. He realised the 
danger they were in, and he did his best to 
comfort his sister, 

The mist rose gradually, and for a few moments 
the children watched it. It was rising higher and 
higher, and in a few moments it would envelope 
them. 


4. So while the girls climbed up into the carrier 
on the elephant’s back, Monty, to play a trick on 
them, unbuckled the straps of the carrier. 


said Jolly Joe, 
the clown. ‘‘ Yes,’? answered Babs. ‘‘This is 
where IJ score,’’ thought that naughty Monty. 


5. ‘Are you ready, girls? ’’ 
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Caroline began te ery, and had a nasty 
that they 
find their way down the mountain again if the 
mist still held 


He remembered having read of some people 


Jor 


(coling inside would not be able to 


being lost in a mountain mist and falling over a 
precipice 

No one would think of looking for them up 
there—they would die of exposure, and mother 
might die of fright, and daddy would spend the 
whole night looking for them. Why, oh, why ! 
did they ever leave the main road ? 

But it was no good wishing for things that 
were passed. Something had to be done, and 
quickly, too. 

“Don’t cry, Carrie, old girl! ’’ Joe said, for 
he would not for the world let the little girl see 
he was frightened. ‘ The chalet can't be far off, 
and if we yell someone is sure to hear us and 
come to our rescue.” 

He put his hands to his mouth, and called out. 
The only sound that answered was the echo of 
his voice. The cloud was on them now, and 
Caroline felt herself soaked to the skin. They 
could not see a yard before them. 

They turned to come down the side, but it 
was now so dark that they were almost frightened 
to move in case they trod on nothing. And all 
the time the story of the people who fell over 
the precipice was in Joe’s mind. 

He took his stick and dug it into the ground, 
and slowly—very slowly—they descended a few 
steps. 


6. Dear, dear ! 
Joe and Jumbo walked away and left the girls 
behind ! Then Monty thought it better not to wait, 


How he did laugh when Jolly 


but the children 
kept hold of each other's hands, and they erept 
down the mountain side. 


The darkness was very bad, 


she had twisted 
and couldn't’ walk 
Here was a nice kettle of fish, 


Suddenly Caroline gave a cry 
her foot on a loose stone, 
another step ! 
indeed ! 

“There’s nothing to be done,” 
“except that I leave you here, 
way to the valley and get help.” 

“Don't leave me!” cried Caroline, clinging 
to him. “ Cry, oh, do cry, and perhaps someone 
may hear you! But you mustn’t leave me.” 

So Joe called out with all his might ; then, 
twenty, thirty minutes passed, and the two 
children were nearly dead with the cold. The 
fog seemed to have lifted somewhat, but it was 
still dark. Then Joe called out again, and in the 
distance could be seen the very, very faint light 
of a torch. 

“ Help!” he 

The man w 


said Joe, 
and make my 


cried. “ Help!” 

ho was holding the light had 
him, for he made straight for the 
place where they were, and in five more minutes 
Caroline was wrapped in daddy’s warm coat, 
and Jean was leading them down the mountain 
side. 


evidently heard 
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Most of you know how to make amusing 
shadows with your hands by placing them 
between a bright light and the wall. These are 
some new shadow figures that are quite easy to 
throw. The diagrams show how the hands are to 


be held, and most be 


lifelike actions can 
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SHADOW MARKING 
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asked 
Joe the next day, when they were both in bed 
with bad colds. ‘“ We did not tell anybody 
where we were going.” 


“ How did you know where we were ?” 


“ Jean saw you start off, and he guessed you 
were up to some mischief. So he followed you, 
and took a short cut to the chalet. 

“He knew you would be very surprised 
when you arrived there, and he meant to give 
you a lecture also for attempting to climb up 
there alone. 

“But for some reason or other you got off the 
trail, and he thought you had turned back. 

“But when he arrived at the hotel, he found 
you were not there, and as the cloud was coming 
up, he gathered together several of the men, 
intending to get off and search. I met them at 
the bottom of the trail, and he led us along. But 
if he hadn’t scen you start off you might have 
been up on the mountain side still ; and goodness 
knows what might not have happened.”’ 

Mr. Grace didn’t punish the children much, 
neither did their mother, for they both had the 
most dreadful colds imaginable. Still, they had 
learned. their lesson, for they never went 
mountaineering without a guide again. 

THE END 
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created by moving the ie, The dancing 


girl can be made to move her arms and 
legs, the squirrel - will shake its tail and 
paws, and the man will raise and lower his 


eyebrows. In each case the effect is most 


realistic. Try and sce, 
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BILLY’S HOLIDAY 


A STORY OF A LITTLE BOY WHO 
. WAS A DREADFUL PICKLE . 


NEVER knew a little boy get into so many 
| scrapes as my brother Billy. It’s as much 

as Jack and I can do to keep him in order 
if he’s with us. 

Of course, he’s only five, and you can’t expect 
him to be grown up and staid at that age. 
After all, Jack and I—we’re twins—are only 
eleven, and I don’t suppose you'd call that 
grown up, though we're quite able to take care 
of ourselves, and Billy, too, if we really make up 
our minds to do so. 

Last year we went to Sunnyside for our 
holidays. It was glorious weather, and we had 
a lovely time. Of course, Billy got into scrapes, 
as usual. He found a dirty little stray dog and 
brought it home to our apartments, and actually 
smuggled it into bed with him before anyone 
found out. What the landlady said when she 
saw the sheets I don’t know, but she didn’t 
seem to like Billy much after that- 


A day or two after that was August Bank 
Holiday, and there were to be great doings at 
Sunnyside. On the beach, men were putting 
up switchbacks and side-shows, and _helter- 
skelters, for days before, and there were to be 
coconut shies and’shooting ranges, not. to men- 
tion Punch and Judy shows, and heaps of 
other things besides. 

Grandpa had given us each a half-crown to 
spend, so we were in high spirits when the 


. Monday arrived, and we saw from our window 
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that there seemed to be every prospect of a fine 
day. 

But when we came down to breakfast a 
disappointment was awaiting us. Mums had 
such a bad headache that she could scarcely see. 

“T’m sorry, dears,” she said, “ but I really 
can't take you to South Shore to-day. I’m 
afraid you must just stay quietly on the sands 
by the pier.” 


“Oh, no, mummie, darling, do let us gol” 
we all chorused. And Jack added: “Tl 
eare of Nell and Billy.” 

Mums didn’t really like the idea of us going 
by ourselves, but we begged so hard that at 
length she consented, after getting us to promise 
“But,” she added, “I'm 
afraid T can’t let you take Billy. He shall play 
on the sands just near, and I'll take a deck- 
chair and rest.”’ 

I thought Bi 
he wasn’t to go 
to talk to us Ww 

“ How shall 

“Take a S 
front,” replied 
when to get o 

“And will t 
he questioned. 

“Yes, heaps, and ice-cream sta'ls as well,” 
we told him. Billy loves ice-cream. He gave 
such a sigh at hearing that we felt quite sorry 
for him. 

However, we didn’t have time to think 
about Billy when we got to South Shore. We 
were enjoying ourselves far too much for that. 
Jack was awfully keen on roundabouts, so we 
had a go on one of those to start with. Then we 
tried one of the switchbacks. I love switchbacks, 
especially where you swoop down the long dip 
and everybody squeals. Jack doesn’t like them 
so very much. 

But he likes the 
helter-skelter. That’s 
a sort of tower where 
you climb to the top 
by steps, and then 
they give you a mat, 
and you slide down 
again onit. I didn’t 
go on that, because 
it makes your dress 
dirty and creased. 
Jack did, but just as 
he was going to slide 
down, somebody 
gave him a push, and 
pulled his mat from 


take 


to be very good. 


Ny would make a fuss at hearing 
, but he didn't. He came upstairs 
hile we put on our shoes. 

you get there?” he asked. 

outh Shore tramcar along the 
Jack, “and ask the conductor 
fp? 

here be coconuts and sweeties ?”’ 
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Pete Penguin: 


MISLEADIN 
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“* When does a horse weigh the most ?”” 
Percy Penguin : ‘‘ When it is le(a)d.” 
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under him. He went right to the bottom with 
out a mat, and it made the back of his trousers 
as shiny as anvthing. 

We saw an announcement of a nigger minstrel 
performance to take place in a quarter of an 
hour, and decided to go to it. 

When we got there we saw a man with a 
black face, shaking a rattle and shouting, ‘‘ Just 
a-goin’ to begin! Only one shilling. Children 
half-price. Yes, sir,” he said to Jack, “ sixpence 
each for children.” 

“Any reduction for twins?” asked Jack. 

“Well, as it’s twins,” replied the man with 
a grin, ‘‘ we'll let you both in for twelve pence, 
and say no more about it.” And he took Jack’s 
shilling and pushed us both inside the tent. 


I haven’t time to tell you all about the funny 
songs the niggers sang, but just say that we 
enjoyed them very much indeed. The last item 
was an exhibition of conjuring. A nigger came on 
the stage and did some wonderful tricks with a 
top-hat and a frying-pan, and some more 
things. Then he took up a glass full of water. 

“T will now ask some little gen’man in de 
congregation to come on de platform and hold 
dis glass ob water, please,” he said. 

A little boy in a pale-blue suit, with rather 
dirty face and hands, got up from the front seat 
and climbed on to the stage. - 

Jack and I gasped. ‘“‘ Goodness!” I cried. 
“It's our Billy! However did he get here ? ” 

And it was. There 
he stood, as large as 
life, holding the nig- 
ger’s glass of water, 
and smiling sweetly 
at the audience. 

I don’t know what 
the trick was, for I 
had hardly got over 
the shock before the 
performance was 
over, and everyone 
was pushing their 
way outside. We 
waited at the door, 
and pounced on 
Billy as he came out, 


You naughty THE DIFFERENCE A moment later 
boy,’ Jack — said. . Jack was flung 
“Tlowever did) you outside by a skinny 
get here?” brown arm. He 

“Mums went by- went sprawling right 


byes in the chair and 
a policeman showed 
mea South Shore car, 
and the conductor 
told me when to get 
out,’”’ replied Billy 
cheerfully, and not 
at all penitently. 

I wanted to take 
him back home, but Matt Monkey : 
Jack said we would ininds tthe ealn? 
see a few more things first, so we went to the 
Punch and Judy show. After that we went in 
to a tent to see the fat lady, and then——” 

“ Goodness, Nell,” Jack said, ‘‘ where's Billy? ” 

“T don’t know,” I said, ‘‘ I thought you'd got 
him.” 


Georgie Giraffe : 


“No, I thonght you were holding his hand,” 
said Jack. 

Well, we decided we must look for him, and 
we began to doso. . We went to one place after 
another, but couldn’t see a sign of him any- 
where. We asked everybody if they had seen 
a little boy in a pale-blue suit, but no one seemed 
to have noticed him. He had vanished like 
snow in sunshine. : 

At length we came to a little tent at the 
opening of which- hung a placard, which said 
on it, ‘‘ Madame Necromi, the revealer of secrets. 
Inquiries, Is.” 

“Look, Jack,” I said. “If this Madame 
Somebody knows everything, then she’s bound 
to know where Billy is. Couldn’t we ask her ?.”’ 

Jack said it was a good idea, but as I had 
only tenpence and he had only ninepence left, 
we couldn’t both go in, so I gave Jack sixpence 
of mine, and he put sixpence to it, and went in 
himself. I waited outside, feeling very anxious. 

Presently I heard such a noise from inside 
the tent. I caught the sound of a hoarse, common 
voice, then I heard Jack’s voice raised indignantly 
and, oh, joy, Billy’s cheerful little squeak ! 


“‘ What is the difference between a 
schoolmaster and an engine-driver ? ’” 
“‘One trains the mind, and the other 


over the feet of a 
policeman who was 
passing. The police- 
man took him up 
by thecollar. “ Now 
then, young gentle- 
man,” he_ said, 
“what have you 
been up to?” 

“This Madame 
Neck — Neck— er — 
she’s got our Billy in there, and taken off all 
his clothes, and put rags on him.” 

“Oh, indeed,” said the policeman. “I must 
look into this,’ and he walked straight into the 
tent, and Jack and I followed. 

It was a very good thing we happened to get 
that particular policeman, because he was the 
very one that Billy had spoken to about the 
car when he was coming. So he remembered 
him again, and made the gipsy woman give him 
back his clothes, with a sharp word or two as 
to what would happen to her if she ever did 
such a thing again. She said it was all a joke, 
and she meant no harm, but I don’t think she 
would have given up Billy’s clothes to us without 
the policeman. 

The policeman told us we had better run off 
home before we got into any more mischief, 
and we thanked him very much for helping us, 
and said we would. And I’m sure no one was 
more thankful to get home with Billy safe than 
Jack and I were, at the end of that day. 


THE END 
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Two Riddles 
Why is Puck ANNUAL like a well-built house ? 
Answer: Because it is made up of good stories. 


Niddy noddy, 
Two heads and one body. 
Answer: A barrel. 
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eS M OT HA E R A Pretty Piece to Learn 
r \ i Coy E and Recite at a Party 
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Wo cat 


wi 
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O, listen to a story A lively pace hey set her 
= Of devoted mother love, This faithful mother hen, 
= Which shines out bright with glory Go where you would, you met her 
= Like the gleaming stars above. In charge of all her ten! 
: 7 5. 
= A hen as proud as she could be Delicious worms she gave them 
= With many happy clucks, Till fat and strong they grew, 
= Once hatched a goodly company And up and down she led them 
z Of little yellow ducks! That all their charms might view. 
= 3, 6. 
= She thought her babies superior Then one unhappy morning, 
3 To downy little chicks, Their way led past the creek, 
= And found not one inferior _ Each duckling, without warning, 
s Though troubled by their tricks. Jumped in with joyous squeak ! 


y 
a 


Their mother, with distraction, 
Stopped not to raise a din. 
his was a time for action— 


She bravely waded in! 
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And while the ducks delighted, 
Swam on the rippling wave, 

The mother sank, affrighted, 
With no one by to save! 


WW WDE 


Wana 
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9. 


Dear mother hen, my story 
Concludes now with a tear, 


But yours shines on in glory 
And is not ended here! 
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O When is a boy like a bell ? 
a Answer : When he falls into a pond and 
3 comes out (w)ringing. 

Qo 

im 

| Runs and can’t walk, 
H Whistles and can’t talk ? 
B Answer : An engine. 


ooo 


Why are a boy’s hands like a camel ? 
Answer : Because they can go a long time 
without water. 


Three A’s, two N’s, and just one B, 
When together you put them, what fruit 
do you see? ; 
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Q 
| Answer: A banana. 
o 
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Riddle - me - Riddle - me - Ree 


Up and down, up and down, 
. Touching neither sky nor ground. 


Answer: A pump handle. 


What is that which never eats, although 
it has teeth ? 
Answer: A comb. = 


What has one eye and a mouth, but no 
nose or ears ? 


Answer : The River Seine. 


What is it that works while it plays and 
plays while it works ? 


Answer ; A fountain. 
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The little elves polished the grate and laid the five 


LIZA AND THE GOBLINS 


The Story of a Poor Little Servant Girl who 
. was helped by Grateful Elves... . 


the valley. She came from a big orphans’ 

home in the city, and at first she found it 
very lonely in the country. There were no other 
girls or boys on the farm, and the village was 
three miles away. 

She had a great deal of work to do. She 
fed the chickens, carried food to the pigs, washed 
up, swept the floor, made the beds, and helped 
to get the meals ready. The farmer’s wife called 
her up at six every morning by banging with 
a stick on the ceiling, and by bedtime poor Liza 
was so tired she could hardly crawl upstairs. 

One day the farmer’s wife sent her to the 
village with a basket of butter and eggs. The 
way as over the stile, through the woods, over 
the stream by the little footbridge, across a 
meadow, and down the road. 

Liza ran through the woods, but when she 
came to the footbridge she sat down on the bank 
of the stream to rest for a while. 

She was very tired, and was nearly falling 
asieep when she heard a voice say : 


I] IZA was the little servant girl at the farm in 


“Oh, dear! dear! How shall I get 
across 2?” 

Liza looked about her, but at first she could 
not see anyone. Then, on a broken bulrush, 
which was lying across the stream, she saw a tiny 
man dressed in green and with a red cap on his 
head. . He was standing on the top of the 
bulrush, and, as it was only a few inches from 
the bank, Liza wondered why he didn’t jump 
the rest. 

“Why don’t you jump ?”’ she asked him. 

He looked terribly frightened when he heard 
her voice. 

“Its one of those human children,” 
“What shall I do?” 

“Why don’t you jump?” asked Liza again. 
“Don’t be afraid. I won’t hurt you.” 

The little man still seemed a bit frightened, 
but he sat down on the bulrush to talk to her. 

“Tf I jump,” he said, “I might fall into the 
water, and if the water goblins caught me they'd 
keep me a prisoner. Oh, dear! Oh, dear! 
What shall I do?” 
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Oh, 


he said. 


“Let me help you?” said Liza kindly, and 
she put her hand close to the bulrush so that the 
goblin could walk across her fingers and so to 
the bank. ; 

When he was quite safe he took off his cap 
and made her a low bow, 

“Thank you, Liza, for helping me. Now 
what can T and my friends do for you? One 
good turn deserves another, you know.” 
~ “Oh, please help me with my work !’’ cried 
Liza. ‘I do get so tired.” 

“Tt shall be as you wish,” said the goblin 
she had helped, with another low bow, 

Liza thanked him off. 
across the meadow 
she looked back, 
meaning to wave 
her hand to the 
little man, but he 
was no longer te be 
seen. 

“ T wonder if any- 
thing will come of 
it? ’’ she said to 
herself. 

She soon finished 
her errand in the 
village, but the way 


and ran Halfway 


sitting outside his kenne!, with his nose up and 
his ears listening. 

There were little people, dressed in green, 
creeping past him from the woods, from the bill, 
from the banks of the stream. Others rode on 
the moonbeams and some came on white moths. 


They laughed and sang and played such 
tricks that several turned head over heels and 
rolled upon the ground, but they kept on through 
the farmyard, into the porch, over the window- 
sills, and wherever there was a keyhole, a crack 
under a door or window, in they went. And 
all the time Moses looked and listened, but never 
gave a single bark or tried to stop them. 

The little men in 
green clapped their 
hands when they 
saw the feast Liza 
had left them. 
They gobbled it up 
quickly and set to 
work. 

They swept the 
floor, scrubbed the 
table, washed up 
the dirty dishes, 
cleaned the grate, 
laid the fire, and 


back to the farm 
seemed a good deal 
onger than the 
way coming, and 
when at last she 
reached the farm she was tired out. But she 
had to set to work at once and lay the long 
table for tea and cut the bread, loaves and 
oaves of it, for all the people on the farm 
iad tea together. 

By the time Liza could go to bed her 
feet were quite sore, but she did not forget 
the goblins. She filled a jug with the best milk 
and cut a huge slice of bread and jam as 
well, for she knew that even goblins can’t work 
without eating. 

Then she climbed up the wide stairs and got 
into bed as quickly as she could. 

And now everyone in the farmhouse was sound 
asleep, but Moses, the wise old watchdog, was 
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«© When 


Bobby Bunny : 
man with one eye ? ”” 


Ronald Rat : 
Bobby Bunny: 
pupil.’” 


“* When 


**T don’t know. 


made _ everything 
ready for the 
morning. Liza was 
a hard-working 
little girl, but she 
never did her work as the goblins did it. 
When they were quite finished they sent a good 
dream up to Liza and went off as they had come, 
some creeping, some riding, and some playing 
pranks on one another. 

Liza did not wake in the morning until she 
heard her mistress going down the stairs. 

“Oh, dear! I never heard: her knock,’”’ she 
cried, as she washed and dressed in an awful 
hurry, for she had forgotten the goblins. 

But when she came into the kitchen it was so 
clean and tidy that she nearly jumped with joy. 
She could see that her mistress was pleased, 
though she wouldn’t say so, 

And every night the same thing happened. 


is a schoolmaster like a 


1 give it up.’”’ 
he has a vacancy for a 


But one morning Liza slept so late that her 
mistress came in search of her, She wondered 
when the little girl did the work, and made up 
her mind to watch, 

That night she went up to bed as usual, but 
when she heard Liza go past her door she stole 
down to the kitchen again. 

The first thing she saw was the bread and jam 
and milk on the table. 

“Who's coming to eat my good food?” she 
asked, as she hid in the cupboard. 

When the clock struck twelve in came the 
The farmer’s wife, peeping through 
a crack in the door, thought she had never seen 
such funny little fellows, and couldn’t help 
laughing, but they pretended not to hear. 
When they set to work she said to herself, “ I 
wish T had them to work for me all day.” 

When they were finished the goblin leader 
perched himself on the top of the grandfather’s 
clock that stood by the wall. 

“Now, my merry goblins all,” he cried in a 
shrill voice, ‘‘ what are we to do to the woman 
who spies on goblins?” 

“Sting her all over!” cried one. “ Pinch 
her black and blue!” said another. ‘“‘ Send 
her bad dreams every night!” said a third, 


goblins. 


Qa 


Mr. Owl: ‘‘ Hoot ! Hoot !”’ 


Mrs. Owl: 


A NIGHT ALARM 


“Don’t, George ! It sounds like a horrid motor-car 


and every one of the goblins advised 
that the 
wished she had gone to bed. 


something 
very unpleasant, so farmer's wile 

“Suppose we hear what she has to say for 
herself 2’? asked the leader, and the goblins 
agreed, 

“Come out!” called out the leader, and the 
farmer’s wife, fecling very frightened, obeyed 
him. 

“What have you to say?” he asked. 

“ Let me go, and you can come here as often 
as you like,” was her answer. 

He shook his head. 

“That won’t do. You must promise that 
you'll never make Liza do any more work than 
she does now.” 

The farmer’s wife promised. 

“Don’t forget,” said the goblin leader, “ for 
woe betide you if you do not keep your word!” 

“JT won’t forget —indeed I won't,” she 
promised. 

“ Then off with you to bed!” 

The farmer’s wife ran up the stairs, and never 
stopped until she was in bed. 

She never saw the goblins again, and though 
they no longer earn their supper, she never 
grumbles when Liza puts it out for them. 
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Hiding behind the tree Jeff listened to the highwaymen making the plans 


Jeff and the Highwaymen 


A Nice Story with a Big Surprise 


Rom the height on which he stood, Jeff 
FE Marsden could see the moor stretching for 
miles before him, away to a blue horizon. 
Above, the blue sky, with little flaky white clouds 
drifting slowly through the soft spring air. 

The sight was not a new one to Jeff. He lived 
near the edge of the moor, and every moment he 
could steal from lessons and the little duties he 
did about the cottage where he lived with his 
widowed mother he spent in roaming about the 
lanes and paths that cut, map-like, across its 
face. 

Sometimes the moor was covered in snow, and 
the clouds would be lowering and angry ; some- 
times it would be brown and barren, burnt by 
the summer suns. 

In the old days, before the invention of trains 
and motors, the moor had been the happy 
hunting-ground ‘of highwaymen, and stories were 
still told in the hamlets of Claude Duval, Dick 
Turpin, and Tom King. 
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Jeff Marsden was a dreamy, poetical boy. 
He had few playmates; but he was never very 
lonely. Always there was the moor. And here 
he would come, gathering wild flowers, hunting 
for birds’ eggs, chasing butterflies, or going for 
ong, lonely walks across the soft, springy turf. 

His imagination was at work as he descended 
he slope and started along one of the narrow 
racks that led directly to the heart of the moor. 

“Tt would be fine now to lie down among the 
luebells and watch a real highwayman go riding 
past,” he thought ; “‘or see an old mail coach, 
crowded with passengers, come rolling past. But 
all these kind of things are over now. There 
haven’t been any highwaymen for over a hundred 
years. And there are no pirates now sailing 
the seas, like there used to be. I expect you’d 
have to go to Africa or India to fall in with a 
real adventure nowadays. Well, anyhow, it’s a 
glorious day, and I think I'll walk over the 
marsh and see if I can find any plovers’ eggs.” 


Presently he came out on a broad white road 
that ran like a ribbon, waving up and down, as 
far as the eye could reach. A mile along this 
road a great clump of trees stood out black 
against the sky. To the right, fifty or a hundred 
yards before you reached the trees, lay the marsh. 

He had collected ten or a dozen eggs and was 
returning through the wood, when he thought he 
heard the sound of voices. He stood stock still, 
his nerves all a-tremble. In all his wanderings 
over the moor he had never met a single human 
being, except, it might be, a shepherd, seen in 
the distance, or a woodcutter making his way 
slowly homeward. 

He crept behind a tree and listened. 

There were several people talking. 
They were some distance off, too far for 
Jeff to hear what was being said ; but he 
gathered from the sounds that one man 
was giving orders or instructions to sev— 
eral others, whose voices broke in at times, 
whether in agreement or remonstrance 
he could not tell. 

He determined to take a sly peep 
at the intruders upon his domain. 

Laying the eggs down carefully at the 
bottom of a tree he began crawling 
stealthily through the long grass. 

And then, as he reached the edge of the wood, 
his heart gave a leap. 

On the other side of the road were three 
highwaymen. 

For a moment Jeff lay petrified, then pinched 
himself to find if he were awake. 

Two of the men were mounted on horseback ; 
they wore long cloaks, with small capes at the 
shoulders, top-boots, and the curious three- 
cornered hats worn over a hundred years ago. 

Al three wore masks, while the two mounted 
men held large, old-fashioned pistols in their 
hands. 

“Get back a bit; into the shadow of the 
trees!’ It was the man on foot who was 
speaking. Jeff could hear every word now. 

“You must keep hidden until the last 
moment,” went on the man ; “ then—just as the 
coach enters the wood—dash out. Order the 
coachman to stop—fire a pistol at his head— 


open the coach door—order all the passengers to 
descend—then, with levelled pistols in your hands, 
collect every scrap of jewellery and money they 
possess.”’ 

The two men nodded. 

“Then,” went on the man, ‘‘ order the coach- 
man to drive on—wheel your horses about—and 
gallop off like the wind. You understand ? ” 

“What do we do with the money and 
jewellery ?”’ inquired one of the men. 

“Meet me later on at the old inn at Cairn- 
ford.” 

In a dream Jeff crawled back to where he 


THE ARTFUL ARTIST-MAN GIVES 


W 


ITS A Cocoanvt! 


**Oh, thank you, Mr. Artist, for putting that lovely 
cocoanut in the picture for me ! ’’ chirps the monkey. 


had placed the eggs. Was it possible that such 
things could happen in these days? That evil 
men walked on earth, he knew. Burglars, 
thieves, and the like. But highwaymen— 
and in the twentieth century! The thing was 
incredible. 

The men were going to rob a coach. No 
coach ran through the moor so far as he was 
aware. Yet the men had spoken as if they were 
in no doubt about the matter. It might, of 
course, be a private coach. He had heard that 
some rich men ran private coaches in the old 
style. Could it be that these men had got wind 
of such a thing and determined to dress up as 
highwaymen and rob the passengers ? 

Jeff clenched his fists. 

“Tf I only knew which way the coach was 
coming! ’’ he said aloud. 

Then he remembered that the third highway- 
man had told the others to dash out as the 
coach entered the wood. 
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As the wood extendcil for over a mile to the 
right, that meant the coach must approach from 
the left. 

He bent low and began crawling through the 
reeds that fringed the marsh in the direction 
from which he expected the coach to appear. 

He could hear the men’s voices as he scrambled 
through the gorse that grew close to the road. 
Peering between the yellow masses of colour he 
could sce them dimly against the background of 
trees. Their faces, although almost concealed 
by their masks, were clearly visible. 

Assured that he was proceeding in the right 


MASTER MONKEY A SHOCK 


Far away, on the gleaming white road, he 
saw the coach. 

He rose to his full height and stepped out 
into the road. 

Nearer and nearer drew the coach until it was 
close upon him. Jeff could see the fat, jolly 
face and three-cornered hat of the coachman. 

“Stop!” he cried. 

The coachman drew up in some surprise. In 
a second the door of the coach was flung open 
and a gentleman with a long wig and wearing a 
sword by his side descended. 

“What’s the matter?” he inquired, looking 

at Jeff. 
“T’ve seen some highwaymen along 


** Help ! 
hungry cannibal ! 


It’s not a cocoanut at all! 
I’m out of this picture sharp ! ”’ 


direction, he continued to put as much space as 
he could between himself and the two high- 
waymen. 

He had covered nearly a quarter of a mile 
when the distant rumble of wheels warned him 
of the approach of a vehicle. 

He stood still and listened. 

Sound travels a long way on the moors, 
and Jeff knew the vehicle would take a 
considerable time to reach the spot where 
he stood. He determined to press on. 
Besides, the ruffians were too near. He must 
put the occupants of the coach—if coach it 
was —on their guard before the highwaymen 
could reach it. 

On he went, half doubled up, fearful of being 
seen and overtaken. A blackbird rose before 
him with an angry screech. For a moment his 
heart ceased beating. Then on again, The 
noise of the wheels was drawing nearer now. 


He raised his head. 
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It’s a nasty 


there,” gasped Jeff. ‘Two, I mean 
three, of them. They—they’re going to 
rob the coach.” 

As he finished speaking a whole com— 
pany of men and women descended from 
the coach. They were all dressed in the 
fashion of a hundred years ago. Powdered, 
rouged, and puffed, with high heels and 
brilliant buckles on their shoes. 

Jeff stood in amaze. 

“La, Mr. Reynolds, what’s to do?” 
inquired one of the ladies. 

Again Jeff told his story. 

The ladies smiled. 

“Thank you very much, my boy,” said the 
gentleman who had first left the coach. “ Here’s 
a shilling for you.” He tapped his sword and 
half drew a pistol from his pocket. ‘ We are 
quite ready for the rascals!” : 

“What a pity he wasn’t in costume,”’ said 
one of the ladies, as they re-entered the coach; 
“we might have had him in the picture.” 

Jefi’s heart sank as he realised the mistake he 
had made. 

The last thing he saw as he looked back was 
one of the highwaymen—the unmounted one— 
turning a handle rapidly. The handle was at- 
tached to a camera-looking affair that stood on 
a tripod. 

The “ highwayman ” was taking a picture for 
the cinema. 

THE END 
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HOW TO MAKE A 


HILE flying a kite it is great fun 

W to attach a whirler to the cord 
and see it spin round and round 

as it climbs up the string. The whirler 
will add ever so much to your pleasure, 


and at the same time will cost you little 
beyond the few minutes it takes to make. 


Jy 2 
Sake we For a whirler measuring 64 inches from 
The paper , : ne, : 
cut read: tip to tip of the propellers use a piece 


per folding of paper 4} inches square. The paper 
(notepaper is best) should be cut frorn 
cach corner half-way to the centre. Next, 


at right angles to each cut make a slit. 
‘The-Spindle Now turn over each corner and fix the 
point in the slit made to hold it. 
: nt i 


When the points have been placed in 
position, glue the tips firmly to the back 
of the paper. Then paste a small piece of 
stout paper over the back to cover the 


points so fixed. 
goa 


_ Make a hole through the centre of the 
whirler with a pencil, pushing from front 
towards the back. This leaves a rough 
edge where it has passed through the 
backing paper, to which you can gum the 
spindle. Through the spindle your kite- 


string will pass. 
og uoa 


To make the spindle, roll a piece of stout 
paper into a tube. This should fit tightly 
into the centre hole. Having passed your 
tube through the hole, fix it with gum. 

go oOo 4 

Your whirler is now complete. When 
you fly your kite you have only to place 
. the whirler on the string and it will at 
Ziad’ once begin to travel upwards. 


Front View 
of Whirler 
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THE PIRATES’ 


THE BOY WHO WON THE MATCH 


I was Eric Brown's first term at Rossleigh He had been waiting so long for a chance, and 


School this was what had happened 
He was rather a shy boy, and he did not “Lucky thing for you, voung Brown,’’ said 
get to know the other boys very quickly. Some- a boy. “ You'd have had your middle stump 
times he felt he would get on better if he pushed — knocked out each time.” 
himself forward more, but he was too shy to do Eric did not answer, except to smile, but next 
this afternoon he was on 
So it was that Eric was the ground again, hoping 


rather overlooked, and when \ | 
sides were picked for cricket 
games no one thought of 
asking Eric to play. 


for another chance. 

But so many of the 
first eleven wanted to 
practise, that no one 
thought of giving shy 
Eric Brown a chance. 


Often he would go down 
to the cricket-field and look 
wistfully at the games that 
were going on, but no one 
asked him to do anything 
more than to field when the 
players were practising at 
the nets. 

But his heart leapt one 
afternoon when Frank Wood, 
the captain, called to him to 
go into the net. 7 

“We haven't tried you 
yet, have we?” he asked. 

“No,” replied Eric eagerly. 

His face lit up with delight 
as he knelt down to buckle on 
his pads, but at that moment 
one of the masters came along. 

“Don’t you know the time, 
Wood ?”’ he said. 

The captain looked at his 
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watch. 

“My hat!” he exclaimed. 
“YT didn’t know it was so 
late. Take those pads off, 


young ’un. There’s no time 
to-day.” 
Eric sighed, but he managed 
to hide his disappointment. Eric was carried in triumph round the field 
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us time fielding, but he still 
hoped that his turn would come, 


As usual, he spent 


rer dull afternoon when not 
many boys were practising cricket 


Then came one rat 


Eric went to the ground as usual, and presently 
Frank Wood came along. 

Feeling rather hopeful, Eric waited about ; but 
he was not asked to 
field. 


The practice did not last long, and presently 


yat, he still did nothing but 


the boys began to drift away back to the school. 

Eric followed slowly after them, wondering if 
nis chance, when suddenly 
he met Frank Wood coming back. 

“Here, young Brown,” he said, “ you'll do. 
Come along with me. I forgot I meant to try an 
idea for getting a swerve into my bowling, but 
I'm going to have a shot at it now. You slip 
on a pair of pads and get a bat.” 

The pavilion was still open, and Eric hastened 
in, his eyes sparkling, and soon came out again, 
ready to bat. 

“IT won't shove them down too fast, young 
“un,” said the captain. 

He bowled a tricky leg break, but Eric was 
ready for it, and he slashed it down into the side 
net. 


ever he would get 


“ Good shot, Brown,” said Frank Wood, looking 
surprised. 

Then he sent up an off break, and Eric stood in 
to it, and hit it so that it would have gone to the 
boundary if the net had not been there. 

The captain stared thoughtfully at the young- 
ster at the wicket, and then tried him with a real 
hot one, But Eric played forward to it with a 
very graceful style. . 

Half-a-dozen more balls the captain bowled, 
and Eric played each of them in a very con- 
fident, easy manner. 

Then Frank Wood walked up to him. 

“Where did you learn your cricket ?’’ he 
asked, 

“Dad taught me most of it, 
shyly. 

“Where do you come from?” asked the 
skipper thoughtfully. 

“ Bridgetown, in Westshire,’’ answered Eric. 

“You're no relation of S. M. J. Brown, are 
you?” 

“ He’s my father,” answered Eric proudly. 

“ What, your father the captain of Westshire !’”” 
cried Frank Wood. ‘‘No wonder you're such 
a fine bat. Well, why haven’t you been 
playing ?”’ 


answered Eric 


DICKY 


= 


DUCK OF FAIRY FARM— 


1. Oh, dear, what terrible pickles those Fairy Farm boys are, to be sure ! 
One day they took it into their heads to climb up on to the roof, of all places in 
the world! ‘* There’s a perfectly lovely smell coming up the chimney. I wonder 

what it is ? ’? said Dicky Duck. 
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“Towasn't asked t6,"’ answered Eric shyly, 
Then his face grew red, and he added, ‘ Please 
don't tell that S. M. J. 
father,” 

“Why not?’ 

“Vd much rather you did not,” replied LEric, 

“Al right, PW keep quiet, though I don’t 
know why,” said Frank Wood. ‘If my father 
Was a famous county captain I'd want to tell 
everybody,” 


anyone Brown is my 


Then he told Eric to go to the wicket again, 
and he bowled ball after ball at him, Eric playing 
them all in fine style. 

“T've got one place to fill for the Harroford 
match,” said Frank Wood, when the practice was 
ended, “ and I shall give it to you.” 

“To me?” gasped Eric, and then added; 
“Not because:S. M. J, is my father?” 

“Certainly not,” replied Frank Wood. “1 
shall give it to you because you are such a fine 
bat.” 

Eric felt like jumping for joy as they went 
back to school, until they met an excited boy 
running along. 

“S.M. J. Brown is there, in his car, and he’s 
signing autograph books,” cried this boy. “ He’s 
been to see the Head, and now he’s just off.” 


“You must go and said 
Vrank Wood to [eric 


He hurried Eric along, whilst the other boy 


see your father,” 


stared. 
“ Young Brown is S. M. J.'s son !"’ he gasped, 
and off he ran to spread the news all over the 


! 


school. 

The famous cricketer was just on the point of 
driving away when Eric and the captain appeared. 
He just glanced at them casually, and then drove 
off without taking any further notice of them. 

Frank Wood looked very surprised at this, and 
he glanced in a questioning manner at Eric, 
who looked away. 

A rather scornful look came over the captain’s 
face, but he said nothing to Eric, who hurried 
on by himself. 

Meanwhile the boy who had met Eric and the 
captain had been spreading the news that 
S. M. J. Brown was Eric’s father, but he was soon 
laughed at. 

“Why, he took no notice of young Brown,” 
said one of the boys. ‘‘ Someone has been telling 
you a fairy story.” - 

Nevertheless the news spread throughout the 
school that Eric had actually said that the 
famous county cricketer was his father, and he 


-SMELLS THE DINNER MRS. PORKER IS 


COOKING 


2. Well, the smell came from the kitchen, where Mrs. Porker was making a 


savoury stew for the boys’ dinner. 
smiling. 


“ They’ll enjoy THIS, I know,” she said, 
‘*And so would I, if I got a chance,’’ squeaked Monty Mouse, who had 


just come out of his hole to look round. 


5! 


came in for a good deal of chaff and not a few 
sneers. 

“You didn’t think he was going to be here, 
did you?” 


asked a boy. 

Eric’s face grew pale, and he bit his lip, but 
did not reply. 

Krank Wood was annoyed. 

“T feel like kicking young Brown for telling 
me such a stupid untruth,” he said. “I’ve 
half a mind not to play him against Harroford.”’ 

“Surely you won't put him in the team?” 
said another member of the first eleven. 

“T want to, for he is such a fine bat,” said the 
captain. “ Anyway, I will give him another 
trial first.’’ 

So Eric was told to be on the ground on the 
following evening, and a number of boys were 
there to watch him. 

He was very nervous; but he set his teeth, and 
he stood up to the bowling of the first eleven in 
such fine style that everybody had to admit that 
he was worth his place in the team. 

“ He knows it is rather doubtful,” said Frank 
Wood, “ and I shan’t make up my mind until the 
afternoon of the match.” 

But when the afternoon came he told Eric 
that he was to play. 


“ Don't tell me any more fibs, though,” said the 
captain. 

Harroford won the toss and decided to bat 
first, fer which Eric was very glad, for he was 
nervous and was glad to think he would not 
have to go in soon. 

Out came the two first Harroford bats, and 
they set to work in fine style on the Rossleigh 
bowling. 

They hit it all over the field, and the score 
mounted quickly. 

Presently fifty was hoisted, and the two 
rvatsmen were still scoring merrily. Then the 
Harroford captain hit a tremendous swipe out 
into the long field, some way from where Eric was 
standing. 

He began to run, though he did not think he 
could get to the ball, which was now beginning 
to fall. 

Then, at the last moment, Eric made a wild leap 
his hand touched the,ball and closed on it. Over 
he went, falling on his back, but he managed to 
hold the ball in the air. 

A roar of cheers arose as Eric stood to his feet 
and Frank Wood ran out to meet him. 


“Oh, well caught, young ‘un! ”’ he exclaimed. 
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SUDDENLY DICKY LOSES HIS BALANCE-— 


8. Dicky liked that smell so much that he put his head farther and farther 


down the chimney, so as to get a really good sniff. 


cried Percy. But it was too late. 


“*Look out, Dicky !’’ 


Dicky lost his balance, and—plop!—he went 


right down the chimney. 


$2 


“Tt was the best catch I've ever seen on the 
ground.” 

Ene thrilled with pride, and he was all the 
more delighted when, after the their 
captain, the Harroford wickets began to fall 
rapidly 


loss. of 


One after the other the 
until at length the whole o 
TIO: 


doys went in and out, 
the team was out for 


“Tt was all through you 
Frank Wood to Eric 


r catch, I think,” said 
“ By that 
your position in the 


as they went in. 
catch alone you've carne 
First.”” 


Rossleigh thought they would have no diffi- 
culty in passing the Harroford total, but once 
more wickets began to fall rapidly. 


Half the Rossleigh boys were out for 33, and 
then Eric went in. 

“ Play steadily,” said Frank Wood, who had 
been run out. “ Keep your end up, young ’un.”’ 

Eric felt very nervous when he faced the 
Harroford fast bowler, but somehow or other he 
manged to keep the balls off his wicket. 

Then he made a smart snick through the slips 


which went to the boundary, and the next ball he 
put past cover for three. 


The score was now 46 for 5, and then the boys 
Then, 
unfortunately, rain began to fall, and there was 
not much time left when the match was able to 


were called into the pavilion for tea 


be restarted 

Down came a tempting slow, and [eric ran out 
at it and lashed it to the boundary. The next 
ball broke to leg, and Eric stood back and 
smote that to the boundary, too. 

“He'll get caught or stumped in a minute,” 
said Frank Wood. 

But, knowing there was only a little time, Eric 
went out for everything. He hit with all his might, 
and it scemed to worry the Harroford bowlers, 
so that they sent down several loose balls. 

Each of these Eric hit with all his might, and 
they all went to the boundary. 

The score rose at a tremendous rate, Eric 
doing all the hitting, whilst his partner kept his 
end up. 

Suddenly a roar of cheers went up, for Ross- 
leigh had topped the century, and at the same 
time Eric was fifty not out. 

The next ball was a slow, the bowler hoping 
to get Eric stumped off it. But Eric met it 
truly with his bat and hit it with all his might, 
clean out of the ground. 
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—AND FINDS HIMSE 


LF IN SUCH A STEW! 


4. Down he came, head first, into Mrs. Porker’s saucepan. And it might 
have been very serious, except that the stew had just been put on and was fairly 


cool. 


But it was serious enough, anyhow, 


Mrs. Porker saw.to that, The boys 


dined on bread and water THAT day. 
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It was the winning hit ! 


\ roar of cheers arose, and as it died away the 
onlookers saw S. M. J. Brown had joined them 
Young Brown's father!" said a boy, with a 
arn 
Then they stared, for as Trice came towards 


the pavilion, the famous county cricketer went to 
meet him 

“Well done, old chap,” he said, putting his 
arm round Eric’s neck 


son.” 


“Tam proud of my 


The Rossleigh boys stared in blank amazement 

“Are you Eric’s father, sir?” 
Wood 

“Yes, but I told him not to say so,” replied 
Ss. M J. “I wanted him to get into the eleven 
oft his own bat, and I thought it might prejudice 
the selection committee if he were known to be 
my He knew that was why I took no 
notice of him when I called a few days ago, 
though we hated cutting each other, didn’t we, 
old chap?” 

“ Rather ! 


asked Frank 


son. 


* replied Eric. 


POS OS Om PoSed ev osesesesese. 


“ He got into the eleven off his own bat," said 
Frank Wood, ‘‘ and he won the match for us off 
his own bat. Three cheers for Eric Brown, you 
chaps!” 

They were given with a right good will, and 
then Eric was raised on the shoulders of some of 
the boys and carried in triumph round the field, 
one of the most popular boys at Rossleigh. 

THE END 
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DO YOU KNOW THESE? 


What is that which, although black itself, 
enlightens the world ? 

nk. 

When is a fish out of its element ? 

When it rises and takes a fly. 

I am what everyone requires three or four times 
each day. 

Yet when I come at their desire, they drive me 
fast away. 

An appetite. 

Why is chimney-sweeping such an agreeable 
business ? 

Because it soolts (suits) everyone that tries tt. 
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THE LAST TRAIN FROM JUNGLE-TOWN 


The last train home was just puffing out of Jungle-town Station, when Mr. Porker and one or 


two others arrived. 
had to walk all the way home. 
window. 


Mr. Porker just managed to catch the train, but poor Percy Parrot 
So did Bertie Beetle who fell out of-a carriage 
Reggie Rhino caught the train with his umbrella. 


Good idea, wasn’t it ? 


Mr. Bruin did not like the smoke from the engine at all. 
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MATCH 


A PIANO 
yh make this jolly 

little piano, you 
will want the case of one 
empty match - box and 
Besides these you will want 
heets of plain notepaper, a scrap of card— 
board, your paint-box, and a bottle of gum. 

First cover your two trays, both outside and 

in, with your notepaper, gumming it in place. 
Put the trays on one side to dry thoroughly 
while you cover the case with notepaper. This 
should be covered, just as you would pack a 
book, with the ends closed in. 


the trays of two, 
two s) 


Take one of your cases and turn it upside 
down. Divide the bottom into halves length- 
wise, and upon one half paint the keyboard, as 
shown in the picture. 

Now get your paint-box and paint the rest of 
the tray black, giving it several coats of paint. 
Paint the other tray and the case black also. 
In the centre of the case make the music-stand. 
This should be made out of a strip of cardboard, 
cut with a tab to insert into a slit in the case. 

To fit the different parts of your piano to- 
gether proceed as follows: Place the tray with 
the keyboard over the other tray which has been 
placed upon the table on one side. Gum these 
two trays together, and then gum the case on 
to the upper tray as shown in the picture. 

The pedals are cut of cardboard and gummed 
into the lower tray as shown. A piano-stool 
may be made out of an inverted gas-mantle box. 


‘A GAME 
Mice in the Trap 


F™ this jolly table game 
you must have the 
covers of six empty match- 
boxes, and half a dozen 
ordinary marbles. 

Prepare the match-box covers 
each of them down one side as 


by cutting 
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-BOX TOYS 


Now bend back that part 
and 


shown in the sketch. 
of the side of the 
number each 1, 2, 3, ete., as shown. 


box which was cut, 
These are 
the traps. 

The traps are placed in a line across the centre 
of the table. Each player in turn takes his 
place at one end of the table, and rolls off the six 
marbles, trying to make each one enter a trap. 

One of the players has a paper upon which is 
written the name of each player, and the number 
on the traps each one enters is placed to his score. 

The player holding the highest score is the 
winner of the game. 


A SEWING 
MACHINE 


2 Fu you must 
Zao collect half a 
TM TAMAS A“ dozen empty match- 
boxes. Make a stand from four of these 
boxes in the following manner :— 

Take two cases and one tray. Slip one case 
over half of your tray, and the other case 
over the other half, and gum in place. 

Now slip another tray inside each of these 
cases. Half a tray will now be sticking out of 
each case, and on to these half trays two more 
cases are fixed and gummed. The ends of these 
cases may be filled up with half trays. 

A matchbox ‘is now gummed upright at one 
end of your stand, and a second match-box is 
gummed at the end of the third case. A glance 
at the sketch will show you what is meant. 

Now you will want a wooden meat-skewer 
and a pill-box. Push the point of the skewer 
through the pill-box and also through the top of 
each upright match-box, as shown in the sketch. 

The handle is made by inserting a used match- 
stick in the pill-box and gumming it in place. 
Match-sticks are also used for the reel peg: and 
needle-levers. 

The skewer is now covered with silver paper, 
and the rest of the machine is painted black. 
Your little machine is then complete. 
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A RACE FOR LIFE 


A Thrilling Nature Story 


AN you see him? — ebon 
back, silver belly, 


forty - six - inch 


had been rather like taking hold 
of the tail of a lightning 
flash, and something 
had happened = z-z- 
zzzp\ The ante- 
lope had turned, 
or something. 
He really 
didn’t know. 


scimitar horns to kill; 
horse-maned, 
stallion necked, 

stag-eyed, 
clean, — razor- 


edged hoofs. 


For the rest And the 
silky legs bull sable 
thin as was there— 
hazel-wands thirty yards 
but strong as away,check- 


steel,eyes 
melting like 
dew, a pride 


ing the tail- 
end of his 
charge in a 
cloud of dust. 
Then he —he 
was not there ! 
He was half way 
back—charging ; and 
coming like the wind, 
the drumming of his clean- 


and grace be- 
yond compare ! 
Oh, but I tell you 
there was class in 
that animal. With 
dash and fight and fire and 

fury— toured the wilderness 


under the stvle and title of bull cut hoofs beating a furious tattoo. 

sable, or hippotragus niger, or harrisbuck. And then that wild dog went away, he 
The hunting dog, who boasted that in the end thought it wise. He loved life—his life. 

he could run down and slay anything with cleft After assisting the lean, loping, hyiena-like 


hoois that lived on that continent, rolled three one to keep going on his way, the sable, the 
times over in the choking dust and flying stones, _ prince of all the antelopes, stopped. Killing 
was up, and sprang three times into the air, and _ was not his job, though fighting might be. He, 
raced thirteen yards—all in one single top-speed _ too, loved life. 
movement, and without a check. Then he He watched the wild hunting dog dwindle 
stopped. to a speck, and from a speck to an evil 
He was not quite sure, that hyzena-like one memory, as the thorn scrub swallowed him 
who was clearly not a hyzna ; nor did he in the utterly. Then he spun about on his own 
least understand how he came to be still alive heels and galloped off in the opposite direction. 
and so spirited. And you wonder why ? But those who know 
The dog only knew that he had pursued what the wild hunting dogs of the Dark Continent 
he took to be an antelope, as per custom, will not. These canine plagues do not go 
to tire it down (himself behind in safety) as it alone. The cruel Fate that made them 
ran, until from fatigue it fell—at his mercy; has decreed that there are always others— 
and that—well, here he was, don’t you sce. It somewhere. 
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The Sable, brought to bay, fought for its life 
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MISCHIEVOUS MONTY 


xcary 
SWO PON 'T 


1. 
catch you looking out of the window when I come 
back,’’ said Miss Sweet, the governess, to the children. 


“*Get on with your lessons, and don’t let me 


Even as the sable flashed—there is no other 
word for it—in and out among the thorny 
bushes—he could hear, far away the deep, long- 
drawn “‘ Oo-o-00!"" like the second syllable of 
the cuckoo’s call, that is the rally cry of the 
terrible Cape hunting dog, and the sound tied 
wings to his heels. It made one’s blood run cold 
to hear it. The lone dog was calling the pack 
together. The pack that very seldom left a trail 
without making a kill. The pack that never 
tired, never stopped, never spared. Heaven 
help you, sable! 

The sable, however, was helping himself. 
He did rot merely gallop, he tore. He threw 
the miles behind him as a man throws puffs of 
smoke over his shoulder. He ate up the map. 

Nor did the roughness of the ground, the 
everlasting thorns, hooked where they were not 
straight, four inches long where they were not 


six, make any differcnce. 
He flew over what he could not crash 
through; though I don’t understand by 


what magic he failed to leave half his satin 


coat hanging in strips upon thorns in his wake. 


Do you think they made any difference? Do 

you think anything could make any difference ? 

See! Within a few minutes a head, short- 

muzzled, round-eared, brindled, shot up above 

the “bush” far behind. It had vanished again 

in an instant—the head of some dog-beast, 
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PLAYS AN ART-FUL JOKE 


~ 
MBA V4 
PLBny 9 TRICK 
OW TEnCHER? L 


Vl play a trick on teacher,’’ said 
So, getting 


2. **Ha, ha! 
Monty, as Miss Sweet closed the door. 
his box of paints, he let the window-blind down. 


3. 
mounting the chair, he started to paint a man’s 
face on the laths of the blind. When he had finished, 
he pulled the blind up. 


“‘Watch me, girls,’”? smiled Monty, and, 


leaping up to sight his prey, as terriers when rat- 
ting leap in long grass. 

Anon, another head appeared, and then a 
third.,” Never more than that, except now and 
then a bushy: tail-tip—just a head now here, 
now there, and silence. The cruel thorn scrub 
hid the rest, but the heads were enough. They 
showed that the pack was on the sable bull’s 
trail. The pack—males to the front and on 
flank, females to the rear, mothers far behind. 


The pack, hunting in relays, each relay mak- 
ing the running, while the others fell back and 
recovered wind. The pack hunting by sight and 


sound as well as by scent, 
perfect 


The pack trained to 

faultless 
Could anything hope to prevail against that ? 
Few indeed, 

When the wild dogs of Africa fasten to the 
trail of a quarry they may just as well be fastened 
to t flanks of the quarry itself for all 
the chance it has of getting away. Only one 
faint hope offered—the river. “The river 
Zambre Maru, however, was very far away, 
too far, perhaps, and to reach it meant making 
a curve, which the intelligent hunting dogs 
would be sure to grab advantage of by taking 
the inner line. 

Nevertheless, the sable took that last and only 
hope, and even as he did so he shied suddenly, 
madly, and with a tremendous bound and snort, 


combination, under control, 


1e 


4. Just then in came teacher and caught the three 


of them looking out of the window. 


«© Pll teach you to disobey me ! ’’ she said, and, 


5. 
going to the window, she let the blind down. 


at something that shot from a mimosa-thicket in 
front, and hurtled away ahead. 

Che beautiful bull startled that for 
a moment he did not realise whom he had put 
Then, in the slightly reduced, somewhat 


Was sO 
Up. 
faded edition of himself, even to the horns, which 
were only thirty-five inches long, he saw before 
him a lady of the sable clan. 

Therefore, you behold the two plunging madly 
on, the bull sable’s breath wrenched out in chok- 
ing sobs now, his head flung back, black, wet 
nostrils high, agony of distress in the bulging 
eyes, tongue flopping out on one side. 

And presently behind him he heard a swift 
patter, an unmistakable dog-like panting, draw- 
ing nearer and nearer. He knew it meant that 
one of his foes was endeavouring to spurt up 
alongside in order te take a chop out of his flank, 
and fall back again. This gentle process would 
be repeated by one or other of the terrors 
behind, till he had either no flanks left or 
chose to come to bay, and die. He himself, 
though the effort seemed like to burst his heart, 
made a spurt, too, and the dog ceased to fight. 
But no matter. Others took its place. The 
process was repeated—coming nearer to success 
each time. — 

Then it was that the bull sable, stumbling a 
little now, caught sight, above the bushes ahead, 
of the twisting double avenue of feathery palms 
that represented his first view of the river. It 
looked likely, however, indeed certain, to repre- 


6. Dear, dear ! 
that face staring at her. 


She was surprised when she saw 
How Monty did laugh ! 
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and 4 think if must have 
ever ahead, drag 


sent his last view of life ; 
done, if, 


ing him on magically 
as by invisible ropes, he could not have seen the 
satin hind-quarters, the neat, clean-cut hoofs of 
the doe sable, literally flying ahead. And ¢hat 
saved him. T feel sure of him. That view of 
her alone gave him just that extra something to 
hang on for in life, that forced his aching legs on, 
long after he had lost knowledge really of what 
he was doing, or whither going. 

It was an appalling few minutes of living terror ; 
but the end of it was a crazy crash down through 
the bushes that lined the river bank ; a terrific 
double splash as the two big beasts leapt head- 
long in, and an odd, eerie, whining chatter from 
the leading hunting dog, dancing up and down 
on the edge of the water, so close behind that 
the splash of the plunge half blinded him. 

Few African beasts take to a river solely from 
choice. The sables knew that ; knew that they 
had simply jumped out of the frying-pan into a 
very hot fire. The three sinister, mysterious 
plops that had followed their own twin plunge 
proved it. Those noises were basking croco- 
diles launching in haste. 

Realising all these facts with the swiftness of 
instinct, the doe sable did not head straight 
across the river as the bull had evidently intended, 
but turned aside, and swam to a small island 
some thirty yards from the bank. 

The bull continued on his own course for 
another few yards, then he, too, turned and fol- 
lowed the satin-coated lady to the island. Land- 
ing quickly, he promptly rammed his ebon hind- 
quarters into the most vilely spiked bush he 
could find, and with scimitar polished horns facing 


1. Said ma, ‘‘ Ted, put that top away, 
There’s drawing to be done to-day.” 


outwards, awaited Fate's next move. It was not 
long in coming. 

The first three hunting “up had 
taken to the water at once and swam a. little 
way after the sables. Then their hearts failed 
them, or perhaps they smelt the musky perfume 
crocodiles have, and they turned back. 


dogs 


But there arrived now, limping, the dog who 
had first essayed to hunt bull sables on his own 
account. It seemed he was the leader of the 
crew. Anyhow, his rage at the loss of the prey 
seemed several times the greatest, so that after, 
by growls and by snaps, impressing every body 
within careless reach, he himself took the water, 
and—he did not turn back. 

Seeing this, the three biggest and strongest 
male hunting dogs waded out at far as they 
could, and struck out for the island. 


The current was swift, and the exertion of 
swimming great, so that the wounded leader could 
not, therefore, go as fast as he might have done, 
and the three stalwarts passed him and went on. 
They landed. They attacked the bull sable—in 
and out like electric currents—as much to the 
rear as the thorn permitted. Perhaps they did 
not know their sable ; never realised the metal 
of which he was made. I cannot tell. I only 
know that he was out of the bush in a flash. 
There was the sound as of swords—no, scimitars 
—whirling through the still, stifling air, three 
times. ‘‘Wheep! Wheep! Wheep!” Also 
there were three distinct soft thuds. 

One of the hunting dogs landed upon his own 
back, one upon his side, one in the shallows. 
They were all dead—slain in a second, each by 


S PEG TOP— 


Wistansaee 
LF 


2. ‘* This stylo pen,’”’ said Ted, ‘‘ I'll take ; 
A splendid peg its point will make.”’ 


a single stroke of the bull sable’s long 

pointed horns. 
And in the 

down the river, 


x, curved, 
pause that followed all up and 
they heard distinctly a sudden, 
startled, despairing howl that rose, and choked 
in a gurgle. It was the leader of the hunting 
dogs going under. The crocodiles had got him. 

In a flash the other dogs turned and made a 
wild tush for the river-bank. Gaining it they 
stood there panting, staring with glassy eyes at 
the spot where the water had closed over their 
lost leader. 

Then the hunting dogs went away. They 
had never crossed the river in their lives. No 
power on earth was going to make them cross 
it now after what they had seen. 

But the two sables crossed it and at once, 
which, though they may not have known it, 
was the best things they could have done, the 
crocodiles being too busy rushing to the taint 
of blood round the two carcases already available 
for “ burial” to. trcuble about the chance of 
creating a third one. 


From the top of the bank, a magnificent 


shape against a burning sky, the bull sable 
looked back proudly and defiantly at the last 
hunting dog, just vanishing over the top of the 
opposite bank. 

Together, side by side, last survivors from the 
ravages of the hunting dogs, the sables entered a 
new kingdom—a country that had never known 
sable. And that is why you shall now find sable 
antelopes on the left back of the Zambre Maru 
River, but not on the right one, to this day. 


THE END 


' GARDEN } 


W HEN Polly makes her garden 


In her own bright corner plot, 
She digs, and smoothly rakes across, 


A nice, warm, sunny spot. 


Then from her apron-pocket 
She takes her bags of seeds— 
Sweet peas, pansies, poppies— 


As many as she needs. 


Her beds she cuts in diamonds 
With a pea-stick sharp and thin, 

Then with her fingers digs the holes, 
And drops the seeds within. 


“ And now,” cries Polly wisely, 
“Tl keep you in your beds 
Till sunshine makes it warm enough 


For you to show your heads!” 


The seeds are quite obedient ; 
They snuggle close and warm, 
And cosily they take a nap, 
All safe from cold or harm. 


But Polly g 
And before the week is out 


grows impatient, 


She takes them up from out their beds 
To see why they don’t sprout ! 


AND DID = DRAWING sieted THE SAME TIME 


3. ‘* And as it spins in circles—see ? 
It makes a nice design for me.’’ 
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. And when ma saw it, ‘* Fine!’ she said, 


“* You are a clever laddie, Ted,’” 


In one hand the fairy bove a clean sword, in the other the sceptre of rule 


PEACE FAIRY 


A Story that Brings an Echo of the Great War 


tress, holding her dark head very high, and 

choking back the sobs that rose in her 
throat. She was in one of her tempers, and all 
the girls knew what Daphne’s tempers were. She 
thought she was doing a very fine thing in defy- 
ing Miss Sellars, whom she hated, ard to whom 
she had just been very rude. 

“JT will give you till bedtime this evening to 
come to your senses,” said Miss Sellars, in clear, 
cutting tones. ‘If you do not come and 
apologise to me by then, I shall lay the matter 
before the head mistress, and you know what 
the consequences will be.” 

The class broke up. The girls dispersed to 
the tennis courts to play before tea-time. Daphne 
snatched up her racket and flew out, followed by 
a little crowd which collected round her, every- 

‘one speaking at once. 


I ITTLE Daphne Meadway faced her class mis- 
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“You will have to apologise,” they said. 
“She’s a cat, and her nerves have been fright- 
fully irritable since she came back from the war, 
but we’ve got to put up with her. This is the 
third time you’ve been rude to her, and if she 
reports you to Miss Ramsden ¢his time you'll be 
expelled, you know!” 

“Oh, leave her alone!” laughed Dorothy 
Carew ; “ there’s no doing anything with Daphne 
when she gets into these wild moods!” 

“T think she’s splendidly brave!” said 
foolish Irene Blair, who was Daphne’s great 
friend. “I wish I had the pluck to answer 
Miss Sellars back. She’s no business to bring 
her irritable nerves to school with her.” 

The other girls went to the tennis courts, whilst 
Daphne, followed by Irene, ran to the pavilion, 
where she flung herself down into a chair, and 
burst into a storm of tears. Irene, who was a 


very silly little girl, tried to console her by saying, 
“Don't give in, Daphne darling. It's what Miss 
Sellars wants. She was always inclined to be 
bossy, but after the work she did in the Great 
War she wants to rule like a queen.” 

“Well, T shan’t beg her pardon, even if I’m 


-xpelled ve |? 
oA sae THE ARTIST MADE 


cried naughty little 


for 


re” 
“Yes—vyoun! Do you know what she is doing 
Lying on her bed, crying 


“Torment her cricd Daphne. 
at this moment ? 
bitterly.” 

“She is heartbroken,” said Minnie, softly, ‘ be- 
cause it will be her duty to have you expelled.” 


“T don't believe 
PIGGY GO COLD! it} said Daphne, 


Daphne, inher rage. 
“Oh, Daphne! 
how wicked of 
you!” said a soft 
voice, and Minnie 
Dillon came 
the tent. 
Though she knew 
she was unwelcome 


into 


Ze 


but her voice began 
to tremble in spite 
of herself. 


“Tt was on the 
night of a fearful 
air raid,’ Minnie 
continued, gently, 
“that Miss Sellars 


1. Piggy: 
when it’s so hot already !’ 


she sat down and 
spoke. 

“Listen, Daphne. 
I have just been 
up to Miss Sellars’ 
room to see her, 
and——” 


HURRAY HES 
DRAWING ME 
A TREE To 
SHELTER UNDER 


“Just like you to 
meddle in what 
does not concern 
you!” flashed 


“Fancy putting a sun in the picture 


got her worst shock. 
The German aero- 
planes were right 
overhead, dropping 
their deadly bombs 
on to the hospital. 
She never flinched, 
though the walls 
were crashing all 
round her, bat 
helped my brother 
and others all -the 


? 


Daphne. 2. “ Hullo ! 


“T am going to thank you, Mr. Artist.” 


A nice, leafy tree for shade. 


On, patients ont. The 


sights she saw and 


tell you something 
about Miss Sellars 


, Hep’ irs 
that you _ don't At OSTRICM’ 
know,” Minniewent 
on gently. “ She 


is very ill. She had 
a terrible shock. 
during the war 
that shattered her 


the terrors she en- 
dured -have left 
their mark on her 
for ever. Charlie 
says she was won- 
derful.” 


One by one the 
tears dropped from 


nerves. My brother, 
Charlie, has told me 
all about it, for he 
was in the same hospital with Miss Sellars, and 
he says she proved herself a heroine.” 

“ That need not make her unjust to us!” 

“ She is never unjust,” said Minnie, warmly. 
“ She is strict, but she would not need to be so 
if you did not torment her.” 


03 


3. But when the artist suddenly changed that ‘‘ tree 
into an ostrich piggy thought it time to be going. 


Daphne's eyes, till 
she could no longer 
see the speaker. 
There she sat, twirling her racket, with all the 
fight gone out of her, and wishing from the 
bottom of her naughty little heart- that she had 
not fought Miss Sellars, who had fought for her 
country. “She was wonderful—so strong, so 
patient, and brave! And now that the war is 


over she needs peace and quiet to help to 
restore her nerves. Tt is not too late to make 
peace— 

Was that Minnic’s voice speaking? No, it 
was another voice, and it sounded like a distant 
chime of bells. Through the mist in front of 
Daphne's eves floated a strange, white radiance 
that grew and grew into something blindingly 
bright. There in the opening of the tent stood 
a wonderful fairy. Her robes were cloud and 
sunshine, her face was beautiful, yet sad. In 
one hand she bore a clean sword, in the other the 
sceptre of rule. 

“Don't cry, little girl!” she said, ‘it is not 
too late to make peace. Remember that only 
a year or two ago the whole world was at war, 
and even now, in great cities, I find friend is 
at war with friend and even children harbour 
angry feelings, unkind and uncharitable thoughts ! 
Everyone is fighting against Rule. They forget 
the sufferings of the past, and though Peace 


0 ste ate ate sho ote ete ote ate ate ste chook 
Afe sho oho fe oho fe afe oe ale ake of ofe oe 


at peace. Help me, girl, 
to do my work, for it is hard, and already I grow 


came they are not 


sick and weary of all the cruelties of this foolish 
world!” 

The fairy ceased speaking. Two bright tears 
rolled down her cheeks and glistened like dia- 
monds in the grass. The clouds closed round 
her, blotting out the sunshine of her presence, and 
she vanished, as she had come, in mist. Only 
two bright dewdrops glistened where she had 
stood. 


For some minutes there was silence, then 
Daphne spoke in choking tones. 
“Oh, girls!” she said. ‘“ Did yousee? Did 


you hear?” 

Then she drew herself up and walked to the 
opening of the tent. 

“ Girls!’ she said, in clear, ringing tones, 
“Tam going indoors at once to beg Miss Sellars’ 
pardon. It is not too late!” 

THE END 


Pook 
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The Fun of the Fair in Jungle-Town 
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The jungle folk had a perfectly lovely time on Whitsun Bank Holliday. 


From early morning 


until late at night the fun waged fast and furious. Georgie and Gerald Giraffe did a roaring trade 


with their swing-boats, and so did Jungleby’s famous roundabout, 


Bobby Bruin was most 


annoyed with Bertie Beetle for hitting him in the eye with a cannon-ball in mistake for the dummy 
rabbits, but it was all in the fun of the fair. 


o taken up with chasing the butterfly was 
S Tony Buckley, that he did not notice that 
he had strayed too far from ‘the ‘town. 

He was the young son of Sheriff Buckley, of 
the township of Landon’s Dip, which lay in the 
shadow of the Rocky Mountains, and was adored 
by his father. 

The chase was a long one, but finally Tony ran 
the butterfly to earth. 

He looked around, and was surprised to see 
that he did not recognise the country. 

Which way was it back to the Dip? And as 
he stood wondering, around a large rock appeared 
an Indian. 

Tony felt no fear, for he knew the tribes 
behaved well towards the whites. 

“Good morning,” he said. ‘Can you tell me 
the way to Landon’s Dip, please ? ” 

“ You Tony Buckley ? ” said the Indian. 

“ Yes, that’s my name,” answered Tony. 

“You not going to the Dip. “You going with 
me,” said the Indian quietly. 

“Tm not,” said Tony firmly. ““ Why should 
I? Who are you?” 

“Me chief Eagle Eye. You come with me.” 

Tony had heard his father speak of this man. 
He knew that Eagle Eye owed him a grudge for 
some punishment he had received at his hands. 
He turned to run off, but before he could move 
he was gripped by those two dark-skinned hands 
and carried off. 
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EAGLE EYE 
PAYS A DEBT | 


A THRILLING TALE OF THE 
WILD WEST 


At the bank was a canoe containing two Shon- 
shee braves, who quickly bound the boy and put 
him on the floor of the canoe. 

From the bottom of the boat Tony saw the 
plains give place to forests. Then they seemed 
to be moving through a leafy tunnel so thick 
were ‘the branches overhead. 


The canoe grounded gently, and Eagle Eye, 
seizing Tony, splashed ‘through the water and 
entered the forest. 

Twisting here and there the Indian trotted 
steadily on, slowing down to a walk as he neared 
a clearing. 

Eagle Eye made his way across the clearing, 
and, ‘stooping down, entered a tepee, which is 
really a native tent. It was somewhat larger 
than the rest. He unbound Tony’s hands, and 
pointing to the corner told the boy he was to sit 
down. 

Tony looked around him. He could see 
Eagle Eye’s children crawling about on the floor. 

As his eyes became used to the dimness he 
noticed that one of them never stirred from the 
couch of hides on which she was lying. 

By her side sat an Indian woman, who gazed 
sadly and tenderly at her. 

This made Tony think that she was ill. 

Tony looked sadly across at the little girl. He 
knew that she must be very ill, for all the time 
she talked or sang in a high-pitched voice. 

Tony knew that she was what is called delirious, 
for once when he had been ill he had been the 
same. His mother had given him some white 


gE 


Bunny was not to be Caught Napping 


: ae wae grow stronger, 
= Or Ge Indian came to the tepee 
=< 4 i y tepee. 
f " = 1 “You free now,” he said to Tony. 
Gad (02, ize Us WEN) You C , 
(2 


“1. ** Hush! Look! Bunny.Is fast asleep. Watch me 
wake him up in such a fright,’’ whispered Polly, as she 
perched on the wall and got ready to drop that apple. 


little tabloids, and had piled so many blankets 
upon him that he had been hardly able to breathe. 


And when he got better she had given him a 
bottle containing some of the little white tabloids 


to take should he 
feel ill again. 

He had that 
bottle in his pocket 
now. Perhaps he 
might save the girl. 

When -Eagle Eye 
came into the tepee 
again Tony pointed 
to the girl and 


said : 2. “*Ha, ha!’ smiled Wuff and Smut, as they saw 
_‘*Bunny loves to have an apple, but 
not in that way. It will spoil his appetite.’’ 


“Tcan make her the apple drop. 


well again.” 

Eagle Eye shook his head sadly. 

“T can,” repeated Tony. 
her one of these.” 
of white tablets. 

For a moment the Indian eyed him 
steadily. Then he spoke. 

“You try,” he said sternly. “ But 
you make her worse, Eagle Eye him make 
it worse for you.” 

Going over to’ the-child, Tony gave her 
two of the tablets, and then heaped on 
to her all the rugs and warm coverings 
he could lay his hands on. ‘ 

Before going to bed he gave her two 
more 

In the morning she was very weak, 
but the fever had left her. 


“Just let me give 
And he.held out the bottle 


Every hour that passed saw the child 


and towards evening the 


You save 


=| “ You go back to your father. 


my daughter, so now I give you back to 
your father. You follow me.” 
~ Tony followed Eagle Eye until they 
came to the water. Then began the long 
river journey again 

They left the canoe, and the chief 
took Tony close to the town 

“Eagle Eye give you his thanks,” he 
said: and then turned and ran swiftly 
away, till Tony lost sight of him in the dusk. 


You may be sure that the boy lost no time in 
getting home. His mother was almost broken- 
hearted, and his father, who had been scouring 

the country round, 

Opi os aided by. some of 

F the neighbours, and 

had just returned, 

was trying to 
comfort her. 


Years passed 
without anything 
eventful happening 
in Tony’s life. 
~ One evening, 
some four years 
F after, the boy was 
walking into a neighbouring | village on a 
message for his father. < 

Rounding a bend in the path he found him- 
self in a blind alley. He stood for some minutes 


3. But Bunny was not to be caught napping. Suddenly 
he opened his eyes, and up shot his ears ; so did the 
apple. ‘‘ Well caught, Polly !’’ laughed Wulf and Smut. 
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the before he turned again 


to retrace his steps 


admiring scenery 


Imagine his horrer when he saw, a few yards 
away fromhim, a puma, one of the fiercest of the 
many fierce animals to be found in the Far West 

It lay crouched there across Tony's path to 
safety, with its wicked eyes agleam, and every 
muscle ready for the spring. ; 

Tony saw that he must act quickly. 

On his right the rocky height towered above 
him, behind was a solid wall of rock, on his left 
the drop to the ravine below, and in front—the 
summa 

He saw at once that the steep incline to the 
ravine offered the best chance of escape. 

He sprang to the edge, and very gingerly let 
umself He 
dare not look down, 
should 


over 


A 


in case he 


ose his balance, and 


so be dashed to 
vieces on the rocks 
selow. 

Tony shut his 


eyes at the thought, 
but he opened them 
immediately as a 
stone fell on to his 
face. 

He looked up. 

The puma was 
following him, and 
already had one foot 
over the ledge. Tony hastened his descent, 
and in doing so his foot slipped, and he felt 
himself falling. 

Just in time he managed to grasp a bush. 

The next moment there was a rifle shot, and the 
puma fell headlong on to Tony, knocking him 
from his hold. 

Scratched and bruised, Tony fell down the 
steep incline. 

With a sudden jolt he stopped. 

He found that he had landed on a small ledge 
jutting out from the cliff. So narrow was it that 
at any moment he might overbalance, and so go 
falling again. 

From time to time he heard stones and earth 


Harry Hippo: 
get throwing stones at me again, or I’ll sit on your house! ”” 


FAIR: WARNING 


“*Look here, young fellow, don’t you 


clatter down the cliff and Jand at the bottom. 
Tony the fall of 
increased 
He was about to jump from the ledge rather 
than face the puma again, when he saw round 


was in agony as stones 


the ledge the impassive face of chief Eagle ; 

‘You keep quite still, me save you,” said 
the Indian. 

And after that Tony remembered nothing, for 
he fainted. 

They told him afterwards that Eagle Eye 
fastened a lasso about him, and then, paying out 
the rope, climbed to the top of the cliff again. 

Once there he had very gently pulled Tony up. 

And Eagle Eye it was who had shot the puma. 

Tony tried to thank him, but the Indian chiel 
would not listen. 

“You save my 
baby girl,” he said. 
“T save you, and 
so I pay my debt. 
It is well.” 

Tony gave a 
happy laugh. 


“Thank you, 
Eagle Eye,”’ he said, 
“but there is some- 
thing more I want 
you to do for me. 
I want you to come 
home with me and 
let me see you and 
father shake hands 
and prove that you and he are just the same 
good friends that you and me have now 
become.” 

Eagle Eye smiled. 

“Let the white boy 
answered gladly. 


lead the way,” he 


oecaose 


BRAVO, BOBBY! 


Bobby's mother had bought a new clock, and 
Bobby was standing admiring it. 

“Now, look what a nice clean face the clock 
has. Wouldn't you like to always have a nice 
clean face like that?” asked mother.. 

“Yes, mother,” said Bobby. “ But its hands 
are black, aren’t they ?”” 
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An Enthralling Tale 
of Robin Hood 
and His Brave Band 


. . inquired ., 


Much the Miller as 
he met Edgar and 4 
Maid Marian walking 
at a brisk pace along 
one of the glades of the forest. 

“Marian tells me she has never visited the 
hermit’s cave in the rocks above: Hart’s Hollow,” 
answered the lad. “I am taking her to, see it.” 


HITHER 
away?” 


“T would have been minded to come with 
thee to crave the good man’s blessing, were he 
still alive,” said Much. ‘‘ He has been dead these 
many years.” 

With a friendly nod, the tall archer passed. on, 
but he had not gone many paces before he halted 
and turned round. 

“ Edgar!” he called. 

The lad ran back, and listened while Much 
spoke in an undertone: j 

“J would not alarm the maid, but be watchful, 
lad, and keep thine eyes and ears open, for there 
are foes in the forest.” 

“ Foes?” 

“Ay, the King’s Foresters. They are too 
small a party to risk an encounter with our band, 
but they have vowed to make an end of Robin 
Hood. They are lurking in the greenwood in the 
hope of taking him unawares. With them is the 
common hangman, whom they have brought to 
string up Robin to the nearest tree.” 

“<The stag must be caught before it can be 

laughed Edgar, quoting an old 
then, with a more serious look, he 


skinned,’ ” 
proverb ; 
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In which Maid 
Marian Proves Her 
Courage 


added, ‘ Does Robin 
know these men are 
abroad ?”” 

“Yes; but he cares 
little for the Foresters,” 
answered Much. “ He 
went out hunting before 
daybreak, and I am on my way to the Abbot’s 
Oak to see if he has returned.” 

The outlaw strode off, and Edgar rejoined his 
waiting companion. 

‘ What had he to tell thee ? ” asked Marian. 

Edgar’s first impulse was to say that what he 
had heard was a secret, then he thought it would 
be best to let Marian share the warning. 

“Much, tells me that we must be wary lest we 
should be seen by a party of the King’s Foresters 
who are in the woods seeking to capture Robin. 
But I warrant our eyes and ears are sharper 
than theirs.” 

Marian showed no desire to turn back, and the 
pair walked on in the direction of Hart’s Hollow. 
They soon found the entrance to the cave, set 
in a mass of rock, in front of which was a fairly 
open space, the trees being few and far between. 

“One would scarcely care to live here,” 
murmured Marian. “ Though it would make a 
good place of refuge in a storm.” 

The young folks stepped into the cave, and 
found that it went back farther into the rock 
than they had suspected. 

It was not until their eyes had grown accus- 
tomed to the shadow after the glare of the 
noonday sun, that they could make out the end 
wall of the cavern. At first, all of this inmost 


s had seemed to be in total dark ne Bay 
I walked the | 


eneth of the eave, then 
med and looked baek at its entrance 
From over yonder | doubt if anyone could 
\ e We are now aid Marian 
Unless we lay down, our face 


s might be 
“But what is this 


ecn, 
he added 


omething lying on 


returne 


1 Edgar 


His foot had struck against 


the ground. It proved to be a roughly made 


three-legged stool. 


doubt, was the property of the 


holy man who lived here so lon ud Marian 

Edgar set the stool upright, then, boy-like, he 
tried to stand upon it. The le vere rotten, the 
whole thing gave way, and down he came with a 
crash. He fell against the side of the cave, and 
with a force which made his companion fear he 


must be badly bruised 
‘Are you hurt ?"' cried the girl. 
“Why, look at this!” 
(o his feet, and too much astonished to pay any 
heed to his aching shoulder. 


cried Edgar, scrambling 


With sword dvawn, the King’s Forestey crept towards Robin Hood 
Cr) 


re Weight of his body had moved a slab of 
stone which, tl now, had seemed to be part of 
the living rock. He gave it another push, and saw 
that it 
cunningly made pivot. 


Was a secret door which turned on a 


‘TH warrant that even the merry men know 


nothing of this door, Where does it lead?" 


e crept through the opening, and found him- 


self at the foot of a steep flight of stone steps ; 


they were moss-grown, and at the top overhung 
by bushes 


“Methinks the hermit must have made this 
to provide himself with a way of escape," laughed 
Edgar, as he came back to his friend. “ If he saw 


strangers coming to the cave, with whom he did 


A VERY SMALL EATER 


not wish to speak, he 
would steal out 
through this door, 
and hide in the forest 
till disturbers of his 
peace had passed 
on.” 

The pair were still 
looking at the secret 
door when they were 
startled by the 
sound of footsteps, 
and turned in time 
to see a tall figure 
darken the entrance 
of the cave. To their 
great relief 
Robin Hood. 

“Come and see what we have found!” they 
cried. 

They showed Robin their discovery, and he 
was forced to confess that, though he had shel- 
tered in the cave a score of times, he had never 


it was but holes.’? 


noticed the secret door. 

Then Edgar repeated what Much had told him 
about the King’s Foresters. 

“So thou sayest they have brought the hang- 
man with them to save the trouble of taking me 
to Nottingham?” laughed the outlaw. “ His 
rope may be used on the Foresters themselves if 
they linger too long near Abbot’s Oak.” 

‘‘T have been afoot since dawn, and fain would 
rest awhile," the speaker continued, “ Anon I 


Schoolmaster : ‘Can you name any living thing 
that can live without food ? ’”’ 


Ronald Rabbit : ‘* Yes, sir, a moth. 


will summon a party of our trusty comrades 
We will teach these fellows that they had best not 
meddle with the merry men, but leave them in 
peac e." 

Robin dropped his great bow and quiver of 
arrows, then he lay down beside them on the 
sandy floor of the cavern, and soon was fast 
asleep. 

“We will wait till he wakes and then return 
with him to the Abbot’s Oak,’ whispered 
Marian. 

She and Edgar retired to the back of the cave 
to see if they could make some fresh discovery. 
For some time they searched about, but the only 
thing now left of the dead hermit's few posses- 
sions seemed to be 
the broken stool. 

“There is but little 
chance that we shall 
light upon a hidden 
treasure,’ said Ed- 
gar, with a smile. 
“The good man 
cared little for: ‘a 

The boy ceased 
speaking as Marian 
laid a warning hand 
on his arm. 

“Hark! * 
whispered. 

The silence of the 
forest was broken 
by a murmur of gruff 
voices. The sound grew louder, until the two 
listeners were able to distinguish the words. 

“ Have a care. He is hiding somewhere among 
these rocks, and may loose an arrow if we give him 
time to unsling his bow.” 

Edgar’s heart seemed to stop beating, and 
before he could recover sufficiently from the shock 
to run forward and rouse Robin from his sleep, 
a man appeared at the mouth of the cave. He 
was clad in the uniform of the King’s Foresters, 
and carried a naked sword in his hand. 

“Here he is!’ he exclaimed in a hoarse 
whisper. 

An instant later the point of the sword was at 
Robin Hood’s throat. 


she 


It eats nothing 
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REYNARD 


MEETS A PECK OF TROUBLE 


cave, Then slowly they made the stone 


- ‘* Here comes a fox,’’ cried Clara Crow. 
** Quick, chicks, inside the barrel go !'"’ 


“Yield thee, outlaw!” cried the Forester. 
““Move but a hand and I will drive this blade 
through thy neck. Ho, comrades, come and bind 
nis arms!" 

Edgar realised that it would be hopeless for a 
poy and girl like himself and Marian to attempt a 
rescue. Noiselessly they stretched themselves 
flat on the ground to lessen the chance of their 
neing seen. As they 
did so, three more 
(Foresters entered the 
cave, and with them 
a man, the upper 
part of whose face 
was hidden beneath 
a black mask, and 
who had a coil of 
rope slung over his 
shoulder. 

“Bind his arms,” ordered the leader of the 


party, turning to the hangman. “ Thou canst 
leave his legs free till we reach a tree on which to 
string him.” 

Robin remained silent while his arms were 
pinioned. More than one gleaming blade was 
‘now pointed at him, and he knew that resistance 
would mean instant death. 

With the Foresters blocking the en- 
trance to the cave, it had seemed to 
Edgar that he and Marian were caught 
like ratsinatrap. All at once he remem- 
bered the secret door, and with that 
thought a bright idea flashed into his 
mind. ‘‘Come,” he whispered, bringing 
his mouth close to the girl’s ear. 

Not a sound they made as they wormed 
their way across the sandy floor of the 
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2. To peep inside Reynard goes, 
And quickly gets caught by the nose. 
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slab turn its Fortunately the 
Foresters were too excited over their capture 
to take any heed of what might be hidden 
in the darkness at the end of the cave. Ina 
few seconds Edgar and Marian were lying 
amidst the mass of bushes with which the 
rock was crowned. 

“Can we do nothing to save him?” 
gasped Marian, her voice choked with sobs. 

Even as she spoke there came a sound of 
voices from below and, peeping from their 
hiding place, they saw the Foresters walk out of 
the cave with the tall figure of Robin Hood in their 
midst. They were still guarding him with drawn 
swords, and it seemed as if nothing could now 
save him from death. 

Edgar, however, had already decided what he 
meant to do. He unslung his silver bugle, and 
sent what was the 
merry men’s call for 
help ringing through 
the forest. Hardly 
had the last echo died 
away than, from afar 
off, there came the 
pe faint notes of an 
. = answer, telling that 
the call had been 
heard. 

The effect of these sounds, the meaning of which 
they knew full well, was to strike terror into the 
hearts of the Foresters. They fancied they were 
about to be surrounded by the outlaws, and for 
a moment they lost all thought of their prisoner 
in their concern for their own safety. 

“The rascals must be close upon us,” cried 
one, turning to gaze up at the bushes among 
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3. And, taken greatly by surprise, 
Off for his very life he flies. 


which Edgar and Marian were hidden The 


Next moment there was a shout; for, seeing 
that his guards were no longer watching him 
Robin Hood had dashed away from the group 
and, in spite of the fact that his arms were bound 
was running like a hare . 

“After him!" yelled the leader of the 
Foresters. ‘' He shall not escape.” 


In a half-hearted manner the party started in 
pursuit, but they had not gone far before an 
arrow whizzed from among the trees, and 
wounded one of them in the arm. 

‘Save yourselves, comrades!’’ shouted the 
hangman. 


THE CASTLE OF DREAMS 


es moon looked down on the summer sea 
And saw it was smooth and bright, 
So she stretched her hand and formed a path 
Of beautiful golden light. 


And at the end a castle made 
Of beautiful golden dreams, 

And the steps that led to the golden door 
Were made of white moonbeams. 


And on the shore a beggar maid 
Looked longingly out to sea, 

Then turned her back, and bowed her head, 
And murmured, “ ’Tis not for me.” 


A moment later the Foresters were running 
for their lives, with Much the Miller and a party 
of the merry men in hot pursuit. When Edgar 
and Marian returned to Abbot’s Oak they found 
Robin Hood already the i S 

ood already there, and free of his bonds. But every little baby 


“Edgar, lad, thou hast saved my life!” he Astride the white moonbeams 
cried. Once every night goes riding 
THE END To the beautiful Castle of Dreams. 


A princess stood on the golden sands 
And saw the castle, so, : 

And she too sighed and bowed her head— 
She knew she could not go. 
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ORD MAYOR’S SHOW IN ZOO TOWN 
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There was great excitement in Zoo Town on Lord Mayor’s Show Day. ‘‘Hurrah!”’ cried the people 

as Sir Robert Bear, the new Lord Mayor, came along in his state coach, driven by Henry Hippo, the 

famous coachman. ‘‘ Come on, Jacko, here he is-! ’’ cried Sammy Squirrel, peeping through the roof of 

the coach, The Lord Mayor was pleased when he heard the cheers. ‘ The people of Zoo Town are nice,” 
he said, smiling. 
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“Anything wrong, miss?” said a voice. 


Edna turned, and saw a boy standing on the bank 


BDNA’S MISTAKE 


A Story of Two Little Run-a-ways 


Poofjco=> 


“9 am afraid we had better send her to Aunt 

I Esther’s. I can do nothing with her.” 

As Edna heard her grandmother say this 
to her grandfather, she turned white and walked 
away. . 

Edna Barton and her little brother Terry lived 
with their grandparents, for their father and 
mother were always travelling. Until the last 
year Edna had gone with them, and after all 
her wanderings she found the quiet life with 
Terry and her grandfather and grandmother very 
dull. 

Only that morning she had lost her temper, 
refused to do any lessons, and had said she would 
write to her mother and ask her to take her 
away. She had upset everyone. Now she felt 
very sary and ashamed, but she made up her 
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mind she would not be sent to Aunt Esther’s, 
although she knew she deserved to be punished. 

“T’d sooner run away,” she said to herself. 

This idea had only just come into her head, but 
she ran upstairs at once to the nursery, where 
little Terry was playing by himself. 

“Terry,” she said, “ they're going to send | 
me to Aunt Esther’s, so I’m going to run away. 
Will you go with me?” 

“Oh, yes,” said Terry, who was too young to 
understand properly. ‘‘Take me wiv 
Edna.” 

Edna got their outdoor clothes and took all the 
money she had. They crept softly downstairs 
and out into the garden without anybody seeing 
them. Terry thought it was fine fun; but, now 
they had started, Edna felt almost afraid. 


you, 


Where 
Was dancing along 
“ To Mr. Gordon s,” 
Mi 
Often he had spent his holidays travelling with 
Edna and her parents. She was quite sure he 
would sympathise with her, and not let her be 
sent to Aunt Esther's 

She meant to walk through the woods to the 
station at the other side of the common, go 
from there to the junction, and, long before dark, 
they would be at Mr. Gordon's. 

But Terry soon got tired and wanted 
to sit down. Edna was afraid they 
would miss the train, and coaxed him to 
walk on, but he began to.cry. She tried 
to carry him, but he was too heavy, and 
she had to put him down. They rested 
a little while and then hurried on, but 
long before they were half across the 
common, they saw the train puffing out of 


are we going asked Terry, who 
excitedly 
Edna told him, 


Gordon was her father’s greatest friend 


They ran back to the inn, but the cart was no 


longer there 

“ Anything wrong miss 

Edna turned and saw a poor and ragged boy 
standing on the bank above them. 

Edna was very proud, and did not care to talk 
to such a boy, but she felt so miserable over 
' she toid him what had 


?”' said a voice 


losing her purse that 
happened 

“ T'se so hungry, and | want to go home,” 
said Terry, clinging to Edna's hand and 
looking up into her face. 


WATCH Me 
Pounce on 'T! 


the little station. 

“Never mind,” said Edna. 
keep on walking, and perhaps we'll get 
a lift to the junction.” 

They were in luck, for just as they reached the 
other side of the common, a cart, loaded with 
sacks and covered by a tarpaulin, went by so 
slowly that she was able to lift Terry on at the 
back and clamber up beside him. 

How long they were on the cart Edna could 
not tell, for she fell asleep. When she woke up 
it was raining, and there was no sign of the 
junction. The cart was standing still outside an 
inn, and the driver had gone inside. She slipped 
to the ground, and pulled Terry after her. He 
was only half-awake, but he asked at once for 
his breakfast. 

Edna was hungry, too, but below them in the 
valley were some houses. They would surely be 
able to get food there and find out.where they 
were. She was anxious to get to a station, for 
Terry was not strong, and if he got very wet he 
would be sure to catch cold. 

She put her hand in her pocket to pull out 
her purse, but it was gone. 

“ Oh, Terry!” she cried. “ What shall I do ? 
I've lost all the money!” 


“ We'll 1. 


Artist finished the last line. 
meal now !”’ 


«© What a nice fat mouse!’? smiled Pussy as the 
“‘] shall have such a nice 


“ Poor little chap!"’ said the boy. Then he 
looked hard at Edna. . 

“My!” he exclaimed. “I do believe you're 
the two kids who ran away.” 

“ What business is that of yours, boy ? ’’ asked 
Edna, teeling very angry. 

“ None at all, miss," he answered. ‘ Only if 
that little chap was my brother and I had a home, 
I'd solly well take him there. He’s coughing 
already | And my names Bill.’ 

This frightened Edna. Suppose Terry got ill 
through her bringing him away. 

“Please tell me the way to Mr. Gordon's, at 
Dunmer,”’ she said quite meekly. 

“T dont know it. I’m a stranger in these 
parts,” was the disappointing answer. “ But 
wed best get shelter out of the rain. There's 
an old hut over there. I slept in it last night. 
Come along.” 

He picked Terry up, and Edna followed him. 
The hut was almost a ruin, but there was a fire 
still burning in the grate. Edna and Terry 
curled themselves up on a heap of straw, while 
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the boy brought out from a box a tin of con 
densed milk, some bits of bread, and a tin of 
water He boiled the water mixed some of the 
broke up the bread and set to work 
to feed Terry When the little boy had eaten all 


he wanted Bill held ont the tin to Edna. 


milk in it 


“Tm not going to cat Terry's leavings,” 
said angrily 


Bill scratched his head in dismay. Then he 
gobbled up the bread-and-milk, rinsed out the 
tin, and made a fresh lot. By this time Edna 


was feeling hungry and ashamed of herself. She 


OW DEAR! HES 
Put iT on 


He lifted Terry up and wrapped him tn a big 
shawl. Then be walked off, leaving [edna and 
Bill to follow 

Edna burst into tears, and would have hung 
behind, only that Bill caught ber by the arm 

“Don't ery,’ 
['m sure you never meant to do wrong. 


he said. “ You didnt under- 
stand. 
And I hope you won't be angry with me tor let- 
ting your folks know about you.” 

“You were quite right to do it, Bill,” said 
Edna. “I'll never forget your kindness.” 

“ Huh!” said Bill. ‘‘ That’s nothing. Only I 
couldn’t bear to see you two in sucha 
way. It’s different forme. I’ve got no 
home and no folks, and no friends.” 

“You'll always have one friend,” 
whispered Edna as she got into the 
carriage which waited for them on the 
toad. 

Terry and Edna too were both ill 
after their adventures. The grand- 


parents scarcely scolded Edna at all. 


2. But poor Pussy was so cross when, with a few quick 
Artist put the mouse in a_ trap. 


strokes, the artful 


“Meow !’’ she wailed. “ He is mean !”’ 


thanked Bill and ate every bit of the food, which 
tasted better than the nicest breakfast she had 
ever eaten. 

“ Now I'll just go off and find out the way for 
you,” said Bill; and off he went into the rain. 

Terry had fallen asleep. Edna sat beside him 
thinking about Bill. He was no older than she 
was, and yet what a hard life he had. How 
foolish she had been. She had run away from 
a kind home, had brought her little brother into 
hardship, and she had looked down upon a boy 
because he was poor and unfortunate, while he 
had had only pity for her. 

Presently she fell asleep. 

At last she woke up with a start. There stood 
Bill, now wearing:a coat and a pair of boots, and 
the old coachman carrying a huge umbrella. 

“Here's a pretty how-d’ye-do!” he said 
sternly. ‘ You're a bad little girl, that’s what 
you are! Your poor grandfather and grand- 
mother have been frightened nearly to death 
about you. And if poor little Master Terry is ill, 
it'll be all your doings.”’ 


They were so glad to get her back, 
and she was so sorry, that they thought it 
best to say very little to her. 

As for Bill, they couldn’t make too much of 
him. At first they thought they would make 
him gardener’s boy, but when old Mr. Barton 
found out that Bill read every book he could 
get, and that he loved learning, he decided to 
give him a good education. 

“Tm sure Bill will do wel) at school.” 
said Mr. Barton to his wife. Sure enough 
he did, for he worked very hard, and soon 
gained a scholarship. 

But Edna was made to feel still more how 
foolish she had been. : 

“You made a great mistake when you ran 
away,” her grandmother said to her. “ We 
weren't going to send you to your Aunt Esther's. 
We were talking about the little kitchenmaid 
who has given so much trouble.” 

“Tam sorry,” said Edna. “I seem to have 
made nothing but mistakes. The only thing I 
seem to have done right is when I let Bill help 
us. But I’d never be rude again to anyone poor 
or ragged.”’ And Edna kept her word. 


THE END 
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THE OIL PAINTING 


How a Little Boy regained a lost fortune 


F only vouwd Jet me take him, Miss, I’d 
grateful to 


would indeed, Miss.”’ 


be everlastingly you. I 

he speaker, a comely woman of about fifty, 
lifted her grey eyes with a look of pleading to 
those hard, cold blue eves above her, 

“Don't T tell you his uncle has not left him 
a penny, nurse? I certainly cannot saddle you 
with him without paying for his keep, and that 
I am quite unable to do.” 

‘“T don’t want nothing for his keep, Miss 
Martin. I’ve got enough and to spare for us 
Oh, Miss, let me have him, do, please. 
I know his mother, whom I nursed my blessed 
self, would have liked him to come to me.” 

“ But I tell you Why, here he is.”” 

Miss Martin, a dour-faced spinster, broke off 
as the door of the handsome library (in which this 
conversation was being carried on) opened and 
a golden-haired little chap of about six, years 
old entered. 


both. 


He gazed at the pair as he stood a moment un- 
certainly by the door. Then he walked slowly 
up to Nurse Holmes 

“Nannie,” he said, ‘' let’s go out. 
in the wood ; I don’t want to stay here.” 

No wonder the poor little chap wanted to 
get out of the old Hall. For the last few days 
it had been a gloomy place, for its master and 
the boy’s uncle, Sir Hugh Jefferson, had been 
buried that day. 

Hugh, the dead man’s little nephew, had 
been the light of his eyes. An orphan since 
he was two years old, he had lived with this 
soldier uncle most of his short life. 

Of course, it was generally supposed that Sir 
Hugh would leave the old Hall and his money 
to his little nephew, but the last six months 
before he died his brain had gradually failed. 
And now it was found he had left no will, and 
The Hall went to a younger brother of Sir Hugh’s, 
and the child was left penniless. 


Let's go 
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THE FAIRY FARM BOYS GO BIRD-NESTING— 


Fata wail 


1. ‘* Hurrah | 
has arrived, Let’s go nesting.’’ 


Hurrah | ”’ cried the boys of Fairy Farm. 


“The bird-nesting season 

And off they all started. Presently they came to 

a willow-tree, and there, amongst the branches, they saw a nest fullofeggs. ‘‘ Hurrah!” 
erjed Neddy. 


Nurse Holmes, as soon as she heard this, had 
hurried up to The Hall and asked to see Miss 
Martin, a second cousin of the boy’s mother 

Miss Martin, although she had very little 


money, had a strong sense of right and 
wrong. She considered that now Hugh was 


left alone it was her duty to take him and 
bring him up. 3ut Nurse 
had nursed both Hugh and his mother, 
realised what a dull and even unhappy life 
the child was likely to lead with this lady, 
and this was why she was begging to have 
him herself. 


Holmes, who 


Nannie, as Hugh called her, was, as she said, 
quite comfortably off, for Sir Hugh had given 
her the little cottage on the outskirts of the 
town, and enough money to keep her in comfort 
all her days. 

As the child caught hold of Nannie’s cloak 
Miss Martin looked at him thoughtfully. 

“Will you come and live with me, or will you 
go to Nannie ?”’ she asked. 

And without a moment’s pause came the 
answer, ‘“‘ With Nannie.” 

And so it was decided that Nannie should 
have the boy, though only on condition that 


oe 
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if ever she got tired of him, or did not 
to keep him, for any reason, she should let Miss 
Martin know at once 


wish 


As Nannie tucked him up in the little chintz- 
covered bed that night her heart was full of 
She had put all his little clothes away in 
the old-fashioned chest of drawers, and she felt 
that now he really belonged to her. 

“Go to sleep, laddie,"” she said. ‘ Nannie 
will be listening downstairs. To-morrow we will 
unpack your toys, and find a nice cupboard to 
keep them in.” 

And Hugh flung his arms round her neck and 
whispered in sleepy tones :— 

“I love you, Nannie!’’ And almost before 
Nannie had reached the cosy kitchen he was fast 
asleep. 

And that summer was the happiest Hugh had 
ever spent. Nannie, who was determined to 
bring him up as well as lay in her power, got 
the young mistress of the village school to give 
him two hours’ lessons every day. 

She came to the cottage from. twelve to one, 
and from four to five. Hugh was a bright, in- 
telligent little chap, and he found these lessons 
no trouble. He learnt so easily what he was 


joy. 
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—THEY FIND A NEST FULL OF EGGS— 


2. ‘Vl soon climb the tree and get the eggs! ’’ cried Percy Porker. ‘‘ I’m coming, 


too!’’ quacked Dicky Duck. 


‘“*Hand the eggs down to me.” 


And so one after the 


other they climbed up the tree. ‘* Well done, Percy |’? cried Neddy, as Percy Porker took 
the first egg from the nest, 
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taught that Miss Green could not sav enongh 
in his praise 
Nannie was always at his beck and. call 


Indeed, if he had not had such a sweet nature it 
is to be feared that she would have spoilt him 
But there was nothing selfish about the boy, 
and he remained the same sunny sweet little chap 
in spite of all Nannie’s spoiling 

In fact, so happy were they both that they 
asked for nothing better than to be together 

The only thing that ever worried Hugh was 
the fact that he was not allowed to go into 
The Hall 

Often, when Nanme and he were out walking 
he begged to be taken in. Tt seemed that, try 
as she would, she could never make him under- 
stand that he no longer had any right there 

I want to go and see mummie’s picture,” 
said one day. ‘‘ I want to kiss her, just once, 
Nannie. Do, please, take me in.” 


The picture he spoke about was an oil painting 
of his girl-mother painted just before she died. 
She was Sir Hugh’s only sister, and he had loved 
her passionately, and the picture had always 
hung on the library wall, just in front of his 
chair. 


Often he 


Hugh, too, had loved the preture 
had climbed up on the oak chest which stood 
selow it, and kissed the sweet face with hi 


childish lips 

It was not until the strangeness of his new 
iome wore off that he had missed the picture. 
But then he had begged Nannie again and again 
to fetch it to him. ; 

She had explained to him then that the picture 
velonged to someone else now, and that they 
had no longer the right to see it even. 

And often since he had begged her to take 
iim to see it, and always, with infinite patience, 
she had tried to explain that it was beyond 


her power. 
Indeed, once she had even gone so far as 


to go up to The Hall, and ask if she could bring 


“the child up. 


3. But as he did so, such.a funny thing happened. The egg Percy 
in his hand hatched! It did indeed |! And out of it came such a lively little chick. 


But the old servants were all 
gone, and the very superior persons who had 
taken the places of the old retainers had taken 
no pains to hide their contempt. 

“Dear me, no; I couldn’t think of such a 
thing," said Mrs. Griggs, in answer to old Nannie’s 
request that she would grant the child a glimpse 
of his mother’s picture. “ You must just give 
him to understand that it don’t belong to him 
now. 


A LIVELY CHICK— 


SE 


Porker was holding 


Seeing 


Perey’s nose, and thinking that it was something nice to eat, the chick fastened 
on to it. 
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And Nannie had turned sadly away 

One afternoon, towards the end of the summer, 
Nannie was washing up the tea-things when a 
knock sounded on the door, and the postman 
handed her a long, yellow envelope. 

‘Fine weather, Mrs, Holmes,’’ he said, as he 
shouldered his bag once more. 

Ay, replied Nannie. 

well for the harvests.” 


indeed !”’ "And ‘tis 


Hugh lay on the old oak settle reading a 
picture book, and he was so engrossed that he 
lid not see old Nannie pass into the back kitchen. 

Here she drew out a typewritten sheet from 
the envelope, and read it slowly through. 

Had he been there he would have seen every 
bit of colour drain from her cheeks, and leave 
them white as marble. A low exclamation fell 
{rom her lips as she sank into a chair. 

No wonder poor Nannie was so overcome. 
The letter had brought her news that all her 
as lost—the bank she had had it in 
had failed. : 

For a long time she sat staring in front of her. 
Then at last she rose. 

“Well, well,” she 
make things any better. 


income wi 


said, ‘‘ fretting won't 
No doubt I can manage 
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to make enough to keep myself, bur ‘twill 
break my heart to part with the boy 
Why, how quiet he is,” she went on. ” if 


wonder what he is doing.” 

She went through into the kitchen, but there 
was no trace of Hugh. Only his picture-book 
lying open on the settle. 

She called him loudly, but getting no reply, 
she ran upstairs. But Hugh was not there. 

Back in the kitchen she stood a moment, then : 
“He's gone up to The Hall, I'll be bound,” she 
said. ‘He was on about that picture again 
to-day.” 

Without waiting to put her bonnet on, she ran 
into the lane and hurried towards The Hall. 
As she came in sight of the big iron gates she 
saw the boy’s tiny figure going in. 

She hurried on, and when she got into the 
avenue, to her surprise she was just in time 
to see him disappear inside the big front door. 

Without stopping to think of the consequences, 
she ran after him, in at the door, over the tiled 
hall, and into the library. 

And just as she reached the door there was 
a crash, and she caught sight of the boy and the 
picture, a jumbled heap on the floor. 
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PERCY PORKER’S NOSE FEELS THE: PINCH 


4. Percy got such a fright that he fell backwards, and pushed all the others off the 


tree. 
boys got up they did laugh 
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“Let go of my nose !’’ howled Percy. But still the chick held on. When the 
at poor Percy. 
laughed the old Willow-tree. 


‘*Serves you right for being cruel!” 


Betis’s Washing Day 


y 


We 


It’s Monday, and it’s washing-day, 
So Betty, as you see, 

Has not a moment left for play, 
She’s busy as can be. 
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2. It’s splash! splash! splash! and scrub! scrub! scrub! 


But Betty works with joy. 
Jumbo’s longest in the tub— 
He’s such a dirty toy ! 
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It took but a moment for Nannie to lift 
Hugh to his feet, and then she turned to pick 
up the picture. 

To her dismay she found the frame had been 
smashed to piece, the ‘back had fallen out, and 
the pafiiting lay under the table. 

But what else was it that lay ‘beside the 
smiling face in the picture, and that made 
Nannie stare in amazement ? 

She stooped to pick it up. ‘A long, folded 
document, and on the outside she read the 
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printed words: “ The last will and testament of 
Sir Hugh Jefferson.” 


It was indeed Sir Hugh’s lost will, and in it 
he had left The Hall and all else to his beloved 
nephew, Hugh. 

Hugh is a'man now, but he always leoks upon 
Nannie as one of his dearest friends, and wonld 
not part with her for a fortune. And so they 
continue to live happily together in the old Hall. 

THE END 


THE VAIN BEETLE 


An Amusing Woodland Fable 


N an earlier part of this book there is a 
story about a ‘kind little. gnome, called 


Nathaniel, who found a ring in the Silent Pool 
in the woods. It was a magic ring that changed 
all the frogs into dear little boys and girls. 


After that Nathaniel the gnome was thought 
a great deal of by most of the creatures, and they 
used to go to Nathaniel with all their troubles, 
until the gnome became a sort of judge over the 
people 

One day Billy Beetle was walking 
along with Guy Grasshopper, who was 
the gnome’s private secretary. 

“Look!” cried 
Billy. “Here are two 
frogs coming. They 
have on such funny 
hats, too. I thought 
all the frogs were 
turned into boys and 
girls.” 

“Those are the po- 
lice frogs,” explained 
Guy. 

“What are they 
for?” asked Billy. 

“To arrest you, and 
take you before 
Nathaniel the gnome 
for punishment when- 
ever you do wrong,” 
said Guy. 

“What is wrong?” 
asked Billy. 

“Something you 
have to do before you 
can be punished,” 
answered Guy, who 
did not seem to know 
very much about the 
matter. “‘ But the less 
you have to do with 
wrong the better.” 


Billy was very puzzled, but he soon forgot 
about wrong when he saw the police frogs. They 
were very smart young fellows. Each of them 
wore a helmet made from acorn-cups, and a belt 
of grass-blades. In the belt was a tiny little 
truncheon. 

“Hallo, Billy Beetle!’’ they said as they 
came up. “We've got our eyes on you. Be 
careful you do not do anything wrong or you 


will have to come along with us.” 


Two Frog Policemen led Billy Beetle before Nathaniel the Gnome 
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ANOTHER OF PUCK’'S MERRY TRICKS 


oo 


1. Said Puck, ‘‘ While Pot and Pan both doze 
On these two stones I’ll paint some toes.’’ 


“T will come along with you now, with 
pleasure,”’ said Billy, who was a chummy little 
chap ; but the frogs would not hear of it. 

They tried to explain to Billy what policemen 
were for; but he did not seem to be much wiser 
than before when they had finished. 

So Billy went away to play with the other 
insects, and birds, and animals; but somehow 
they did not seem 
to be very pleased 
to see him. 

“Go away! Who 
wants to play with 
a silly black 
beetle?” they cried. 


“Look at Cater 
Pillar, he is a nice 
green in colour; 2 
Lady Bird is a 


rich, warm brown; and Dragon Fly is all the 
lovely colours of the rainbow. You are only a 
dull black. We do not like you.” 

Billy Beetle was very sad about this. He did 
not know that sometimes, when the sun was 
shining on his glossy black back, he was just as 
beautiful in colour as all the other insects. 

So Billy went to look for Guy Grasshopper, 
and told him of his trouble. 7 

‘““Why haven't I got a pretty colour 
like the other folks?” he asked. “I 
want to be liked, not laughed at. What 
can we do about it ?” 

Guy thought for a long time. 

“You might disguise yourself as a lob- 
ster,” he said. ‘“ You look rather like one.” 

“What colour is a lobster?” asked 
Billy, who had never seen one. 


. **Good gracious, look !’’ gasps Pan to Pot. 
*¢ Just see the size Puck’s feet have got ! ” 


3. Then up sprang Puck, and laughed with glee. 


“Red, like a pillar-box,” said Guy 
g Grasshopper. “I must hop off now; 
z I’m busy.” 


So Billy went to the poppies that were 
growing in the corn and begged a little 
red paint. Then he stole off to a quiet 
spot in the woods and covered himself 
all over with it. 

When he had finished he looked a 
very important little fellow, creeping 
there so bright and red against the 
green grass. 

All the creatures came to have a look. Some 
of them laughed at him, while others were simply 
green with envy and yellow with jealousy. 

Billy crawled along, thinking that he must 
be really a fine young fellow indeed. 

He had not gone very far before he met the 
Brothers Frog, the policemen. 

“ Hallo!” * they 
cried, feeling for 
their notebooks, 
and finding that 
they had none. 
“What have we 
here? Billy Beetle 
is painted red and 
disguised as a lob- 
ster. He must have 
done something 
wrong or he would not try to pretend he 
was somebody else. We must take him before 


Nat the gnome at once.” 
So they marched poor Billy Beetle off 
where Nathaniel the gnome sat in court. 
“What is the matter here, 
asked Nat. 
“ Billy Beetle, your worship,’ 


to 
constables ? ”’ 


said the frogs, 


& 


“« These feet,’’ he smiled, ‘‘ aren’t part of me.’’ 
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“is charged with doing wrong by painting him- 
self red and pretending to be a lobster.” 

“Dear me, this is very serious indeed,” 
answered the gnome, “‘ What made you do 
this, Billy Beetle? What have you to say about 
it?” 

“Please, nobody liked me when I was black,” 
Billy pleaded, “so I thought it would not matter 
if I painted myself a prettier colour. I did not 
‘now it was wrong. Guy Grasshopper told me 
to do it.’ 

“Oh, did he?” said Nathaniel the gnome, 
who locked very serious. “ Where isGuy ? Send 
him to me at once.”’ 


A lot of the insects rushed off, and found 
Guy, who was read- 
ing a book on wood QUITE C 


aw. He came into 
the court looking 
rather scared and 
rightened. 

“Did you tell 
Billy he could 
paint himself red 
ike a lobster?” 
asked Nat. 
“Y-yes, sir, your 
humble —I mean 
your honour,” 
stuttered Guy. 
“Don’t you know 
better than that?” 
went on Nat. 

“ No, sir.” 
“Sure?” 

“Yes, sir.” 
Then Nat the gnome 


indeed. 
“ Didn’t you know that lobsters are not red 


until they are boiled?” thundered Nat the 
gnome. 

All the creatures drew a sharp breath at once 
at this marvellous display of wisdom. 

“T’m sorry, your worship, I forgot,” said 
poor Guy. 

“That makes matters worse,” said Nat. 
Then he turned to Billy, who was going all 
trembly about the knees. . 
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course.’” 


looked very fierce 


Harry Hare: ‘* Which is the smallest bridge in the 
world ? ’” 


Billy Bunny: ‘‘ Why, the bridge of your nose, of 


"Tf you want to be like a red lobster you can,” 
he thundered, and he looked at the constables. 

“Take away the prisoner and boil him,’ he 
commanded. 

This was a terrible sentence, and everybody 
nearly fainted at the idea. But, of course, 
Nathaniel the gnome did not really mean it. 
While Billy was wondering whether his punish- 
ment would hurt very much, and whether they 
would eat him or just bury him afterwards, 
Nat the gnome made another speech. 

“You may go now, prisoner at the bar,” he 
said; ‘but let this be a lesson to you. Never 
pretend to be anything different from what you 


really are. Ifa nigger tries to whitewash himself 

he remains a nigger 
ORRECT just the same. 
=F : 5 Make people respect 


i 


you for what you 
ave and not what 
you look like. Wash 
that ridiculous red 
paint off your back, 
and never let me 
see you in such a 
state again.” 

Billy Beetle 
bowed and scuttled 
out of the court 
as fast as his legs 
would carry him. 

He never did 
wrong again, but 
he hates to hear the word lobster mentioned. 
It makes him go quite red! 


THE END 
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INDOORS AND OUT 
\F I should read a hundred books, 
I would not be as wise 
As if I studied trees and brooks 
Out underneath the skies. 
* * 


2 One hundred books will do no harm. 
But think of Nature’s stores 

Of birds and flowers, and endless charm— 
Hurrah for out of doors! 
LP PP PP PPD PDP PPPDPP PPA PPDPDPDAME 
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Madge shrunk back from the curling mist, but Rover tugged at her coat, urging her on 


ACROSS THE MOOR 


An Absorbing Story of a Little Girl, a Dog, and a Pony 


a big moor. On bright, warm days she 
thought it the loveliest playground in the 
world, but when snow lay on the ground, or 
mists rose over it, she would never go out of 
the garden, for then it was the wildest and 
oneliest place you could imagine. Sheep were 
often lost there, and on dark nights Mrs. Winter 
always put a lamp in the kitchen window, which 
ooked across the moor, to guide lost travellers. 
But Tony Winter, Madge’s brother, almost 
ived on the moor. He knew all the tiny foot- 
paths, and, even in the thickest mist was not 
afraid to go right into the heart of it. He 
laughed at Madge for her fears, and told her 
hat if she was so afraid of their home, the pixies 
would have their revenge on her. 


l ITTLE Madge Winter lived on the edge of 
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One day Madge was kept at home from school 
because she had a cold. It was market day, 
and Mrs. Winter had promised to take Tony in 
the trap with her, but as Mr. Winter would be 
out most of the day working on the moor she 
thought he had better stay at home to take care 
of his sister. He looked so disappointed that 
Madge said she wouldn’t mind being alone a bit. 
She had the story book her uncle had given her 
at Christmas, and her doll needed new clothes, 
so she would have plenty to amuse her. 

“Very well,” said Mrs. Winter, “T expect 
you'll be all right. There’s the dinner quite 
ready. Put it in the oven a little after twelve, 
and it’ll be hot by the time your father gets in. 
We'll be home to tea.” : 

“And mind now,” said Tony, with a laugh, 


1. Charlie Chick and Harry Hare had just made a 
lovely big snowball when they saw Mr. Owl coming 
towards them. ‘‘Here comes Mr. Owl!’ cried 
Charlie. ‘* Shall we play a trick on him ?”? ‘Oh, yes, 
rather |’? said Harry. 


“if'a mist comes on you're not to go out rescuing 
lost sheep and travellers.” 

Mrs. Winter and Tony climbed into the trap 
and drove off. Madge 
waved her hand to 
them from the window, 
and then sat down 
by the fire in her little 
armchair. At first she 
was so interested in her 
book that she didn't 
take any notice of the 
time, but at last she 
began to feel hungry. 

Then she looked at 
the clock and saw that 
it was just half-past 
twelve—time her father 


stick,’’ chuckled Charlie. 


was in. 

Madge popped the dinner in the oven, smoothed 
the cloth on the table, and set out the knives 
and forks. The plates she put on the rack to 
get warm. 

The dinner was piping hot, and still her father 
did not come. She moved it to the coolest part 
of the oven and sat in her father's big chair to 
wait. 

Presently her head began to nod, and she 
fell asleep. 

She woke up shivering. The fire was nearly 
out and mist had crept in under the door. When 
she looked out of the window she could see it 
moving up the garden paths and in among the 


2. Then those two naughty boys started to place 
some twigs round the snowball. 
eyes, nose, and mouth with leaves and a piece of 


She made up the fire and looked at the 
It was after three o'clock! What could 


trees, 
clock. 
have happened to her father ? 

She took the dinner 
wondered what she should do. Then she heard 
a whining and scratching at the door. She 
opened it, and Rover, the dog who always went 
with her father, bounded in. 


out of the oven and 


He caught her dress in his mouth and_ tried 
to drag her to the door. He looked up in her 
face and whined. It was plain that something 
must have happened to her father. 


In an hour her mother and Tony would 
be home, but she felt she could not wait all 
that time. 


“My cold is nearly well, and I’ll put on my 
big coat, and we'll take the lantern,” she said 
to Rover, who barked and wagged his tail. 

Madge was trying 
hard to be brave, but 
all the time she was 
dreadfully afraid. 

She got the lantern, 
lit it and opened the 
door. The mist was 
creeping up over the 
steps like waves on the 
shore. Madge trembled 
so that she nearly let 
the lantern fall. 

“Oh, I can't go,” she 
said, beginning to cry. 
“T’m afraid of the mist.” 

But Rover pulled her frock and barked at her, 
as though to say: 


“© We can make the 


3. ‘“‘Help! It’s a giant spider |’? cried Mr. Owl, 
when he saw the snowball. ‘“‘Ha! Ha! Ha! What 
a joke!” laughed the boys. 
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“Don't be afraid, 
I'll show vou the way 


aa 


and take care of 
you.” 

Then Madge was 
ashamed of her fears. 
She shut the door 
carefully behind her 
and stepped down 
into the mist. It 
was so cold and wet 


was like 


ge shrank back, 
but Rover kept on 
tugging at her, and 
he thought of her 
father needing her 
help. Tony was always laughing at her for being 
o timid. Perhaps this was a chance to show hirn 
hat she could be brave ifshe tried. She turned 
he lantern a little higher and set off, with Rover 
rotting ahead. As she got away from the house 
he mist became thicker and thicker until she 
ould see only the white tip of Rover’s tail, 
where the light from the lantern fell upon it and 
the walls of mist rising all about her. 

Now and again she called out “Father, 
father!’’ but no answer came, and Rover still 
trotted on, his nose on the ground, his tail in the 
air. 

They went so quickly that she soon grew 
warm, and even began to think the adventure 
fine fun. Tony would never be able to laugh at 
her again. ‘ 

Then she wondered what could have happened 
to her father. He was so big and strong that 
she had never thought anything could harm him, 
and, like Tony, he knew his way over every part 
of the moor. 

But it was a long, long way, and she was 
feeling very tired when she heard a noise behind 
her. At first it was like someone splashing 
through the reeds. Then she heard tramping 
and grunting and a queer kind of laughter. 

“There must be nearly a dozen of them,” 
thought poor Madge. She was too frightened 
to turn round or wait to see what it could be. 


other one. 


Lh 


mamma.’’ 


eote¢aaews 


a 


ARTFUL EDWARD 


Edward Elephant: ‘‘ A little boy has eaten the 
Easter egg you gave me.’’ 
Mamma Elephant : ‘‘ Never mind, you can take the 


Who was the little boy ? ”’” 
Edward Elephant (as he hurried away): ‘‘ Me, 


“Run, runt’ she 
whispered to Royer, 
and he obeyed, 
Madge did her best 
to keep up with him, 
and the lantern, 
bobbing up and 
down, made such 
strange shapes on the 
mist that she could 
scarcely keep from 
screaming out. 

Once or twice 
Madge was quite sure 
that a gruff voice 
called out to her, and 
she remembered how 
Tony had made fun 
of her and teased her about the pixies. 

Then she fell down, and her hand went into 
the mud at the side of the path. That frightened 
her still more, though Rover waited until she 
scrambled up, and licked her encouragingly. 

Still they went on, Rover looking back every 
few yards and wagging his tail. He didn’t seem 
to mind the pixies a bit. 

At last Madge felt that she could not go 
another step. Rover barked, and a _ voice 
answered him. It was her father’s voice. 

There, at the foot of a steep bank, lay Mr. 
Winter. You can imagine his surprise when he 
saw Madge with the lantern. 

“My brave little Madge!” he cried, holding 
out his arms to her. 

“Oh, daddy, daddy!” she cried. 
frightened. The pixies are after me!” 

But Mr. Winter only laughed and patted her 
shoulder. 

“Look up, Madge, look up. It’s our own 
pony. You've brought me the help I needed.” 

“ Poor daddy!” said Madge, getting very red 
indeed, while the pony, who had trotted along 
behind her, rubbed his nose against her arm. 
“ Are you much hurt?” 

“Only my ankle. I twisted it in jumping 
over this bank.” 

The pony stood quite still while Mr. Winter 
pulled himself up against the bank and then on 


“T’m so 
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to the sturdy little animal's back. Then he 
lifted Madge up in front of him 
How different it was going back. 
ahead to show them the way, and as the mist 
was thinning they put out the lantern, They 
reached the house just as Mrs. Winter and Tony 
Were looking for Madge and wondering where 
she could be. After they had helped Mr. Winter 
into the house they heard all about his accident 
and of how Rover had fetched Madge to the 
rescue, Madge thought they would laugh at her 
for thinking the pony a pixie, but Tony declared 
he would have been scared out of his life, and 


Rover ran 


Mrs. she was to have 
such a brave little girl. 

“Ks for me,” said Mr. Winter, “ J was stiff 
and cold, and when I saw Madge coming to the 
rescue I could hardly believe my eyes.” 

“ You'll never be able to say again that you're 
afraid of the mist,” laughed Tony. “TI shall 
expect you to come always with me now.” 

And so Madge does, nearly always. For after 
that adventure on the moor she could never feel 
very much afraid again, for she thought that 
perhaps all the pixies she had heard about were 


only moor ponies. 


Winter said how prond 


THE END 


Cried Mother Puss: ‘‘ Me-ouw! 
Me-ouw ! 
Where can my kittens be ? 
I had five furry pets, but now, 
Alack-a-day ! I know not how, 


1? 


They’ve all escaped from me ! 


Although she sought them high 
and low 
They never could be found— 
Those furry pussies white as snow, 
Poor Mother Puss! She did not 
know 
Her kittens had been drowned ! 


Se ae ee 


Qe 
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Mother Puss and the Baby Rabbit 


(A TRUE STORY) 


And when at last she found her 
quest 
Was hopeless and in vain, 
She chanced upon a rabbits’ nest, 
And stole one bunny from the 
rest, 
Then hastened home again. 


She mothered him with loving care 
As tender as could be. 
They went together everywhere, 
And made a quaint but pretty 
pair, 
That Bunny Babe and she! 


ee ee 


A PLACE IN 


A Gripping Story 
of Everyday Life 
9 g 


HERE wasn’t a 
prouder boy in 
all Northport 
than Dicky Shanklin. 
He had a berth in the 
offices of Porter, Jones, 
and Porter, the great 
engineering firm. Day 
by day he sat on the 
long-legged stool at 
his desk, keeping his 
books with as much 
care as if he were try- 
ing to win a prize ina 
neatness competition. 
And the books were 
very neatly kept. Only 
that morning, Mr. James Porter, the senior 
partner in the firm, had glanced over his shoulder, 
and with a smile on his kindly old face, had patted 
his head encouragingly. ; 

“ Keep on doing that sort of work, my boy,” 
he said, “and you'll win a place for yourself in 
the world!” 

Dicky had flushed to the roots of his hair. He 
made up his mind to do better work still. 

A place in the world! That was what Dicky 
wanted. The few shillings he brought home at 
the week-end helped mother no end ; but Dicky 
wasn’t satisfied with that. He wanted to be able 
to get for her a nice home, nice clothes, a servant 
to do the work which, now, her old hands had 
to do. a 

For a minute he dreamed of what he would 
do when he had made his place in the world. 
He stared through the window on his left, down 
to the harbour, where the gleam of water showed 
between the tall factories and the chimney stacks. 
His dream ended, when he heard Mr. Porter’s 
voice from the doorway of his private office. 


THE WORLD 


Telling of a Boy 
Clerk’s Devotion 
and Pluck. 
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*€ Shanklin ! ” 

Dicky slid down 
from his stool. 

“ Coming, sir!” 

He was across the 
office in a moment. 
Mr. Porter beckoned 
him into the private 
room. 

“Close the door, 


| : a 


st ii 


I i \ Dicky obeyed, and 
I" took up his stand in 
, front of the senior 


partner’s desk. He 
was just a little bit 
nervous ; he had 


never been called into the private office before. 

“Shanklin,” said Mr. Porter. ‘I want you to 
perform a very important errand for me. These 
papers ”’—he held up a blue envelope, sealed 
with a huge dab of sealing wax—" are the plans 
of the new bridge we’re hoping to build across 
the estuary. You understand that they are very 
precious—worth thousands to the firm. in fact.” 

Dicky nodded. He had heard all about the 
great bridge that was to span the broad estuary 
at Northport. Several engineering firms, theirs 
among them, hoped to get the contract for 
building it. In fact, he knew that Mr. John 
Porter, the junior partner, had gone out that 
morning on business connected with it. 

““ Very precious,” continued Mr. James Porter. 
“Tm going to entrust them to your care this 
morning. My son, Mr. John, should have taken 
them with him ; I can’t conceive how he came to 
forget them. I want you to deliver them to him. 
He may be at that address.” He thrust a slip of 
paper into Dicky’s hand. “‘ Or, if you are very 
slick, you may catch him on the quay, before he 
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crosses the ferry, Off yon go, my boy! And, ease Thank veu T couldn't have done 


take cave! Here's some money for fares.” much business without those, you know [ might 
Dicky wasted no time. He buttoned the — as well try to open a locked door without a key.”” 
wecious envelope inside his coat, strugeled into He rested his attache-case on his bent knee 
us overcoat, and buttoned that too, and went as he poke, and snapped back the fasteners 
downstairs, two steps at a time, Outside the Then, down from the sea, swept a gust of wind. 


offices he paused. There was a tramear going It lifted the hat from his head. He made an 
down to the quay. He almost boarded it before attempt to catch it, letting the case fall to the 
ve changed his mind. He could get there much ground. And he caught it, but—— 


more quickly if he ran Out of the tilted case slipped an envelope. 
So off he went, dodging in and out of the It hung for a’second, half on the jetty and half 
traffic, swung to the right down a narrow lane over the river. Dicky made a grab at it, but the 
retween two tall warehouses, turned to the left wind was too quick for him. Another gust, and 
and then to the right, taking short cuts which — the precious envelope was tumbling, in widening 
would save precious seconds. circles, down to the water. 
Through a gap between two buildings he saw Dicky gasped. 
the silvery gleam of water. He was panting, and “Tt’s gone, sir!” 
out of breath. ° But Mr. Porter didn’t need to be told that. 
“Almost there!’ he gasped. “I guess I've He stared at it with blank stupefaction on his 
been just as slick as I could be.’’ face. It hit the river with a tiny splash. 
He turned a corner on to the quay. At the end Then he pulled himself together. He turned to 
of the jetty a crowd of people awaited the a group of boatmen against him, and pointed to 
arrival of the ferryboat. the envelope, now floating slowly out to sea. 


‘ve done it!’’ he shouted. “I can 
see Mr. John.” 

He wriggled past the turnstile behind 
another man, and was half-way up 
the jetty before the man in the office 
realised that he had not taken a ticket. 
It took him barely a minute to reach 
the junior partner's side. 

Mr. Porter was standing at the end 
of the jetty, gazing 
impatiently across 
the river, and holding 
on his hat with one 
hand. A stiff breeze 
was blowing. 

“Please, sir,’’ said 
Dicky. “I’ve brought 
this.” 

He unfastened his 


: 
coat, and held out —-a 
the precious envelope BZ a 


of plans. © 

Mr. Porter stared. ¢ a — 

“ Gracious me! The x = 
plans! I thought I Ss 
had them safely in my Young Mr, Porter assisted him into the boat, 
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\ sovereign for the man who gets that back 

for me!” he said. 
Dicky expected to see the boatmen jump at 
the chance to earn a whole pound. 
the men moved. 


But none of 
In fact, one of them laughed 
aloud—plainly not believing that Mr. Porter 
was willing to pay a sovereign for the envelope. 
And, meanwhile, the precious plans were twisting 
and turning and sailing slowly down the river. 

Dicky held his breath. He remembered the 
senior partner’s words. 

“They're worth thousands to the firm.” 

To the firm! His firm! He made up his mind 
In an instant. 

“Tl get them, sir!” he said, struggling out 
of his overcoat. 


Ducking his head he shot downwards. With 
his kicking legs lashing the black water to foam, 
he looked like a duck diving for worms. He 
came up, blowing and gasping—but without the 
envelope. 

On the jetty Mr. Porter shrieked for him to 
come back. 

Dicky just laughed. Pausing only long enough 
to fill his lungs with air, he dived again. He 
thought he saw the envelope, sailing like a great 
white fish, deep down in the water. His fingers 
touched it. It jumped away from him. He 
went after it, with a skilful wriggle of his body. 
Now his fingers closed over it. 

His lungs seemed to be bursting, his head 
p throbbed from 


He was a good CLEVER BOY! being too long under 
swimmer. In_ his A z r water. Clutching the 
last year at school he precious plans 
had won the school tightly, he kicked 
championship medal; hisway tothe surface. 
so that he was not “Got it!” he 
afraid of the water. spluttered. 


Before Mr. Porter or 
any of the people 
round him realised 
what he intended to 
do, he was poising 
himself on the edge 
of the jetty. 

He sprang out- 
wards and down- 
wards—to the black water eight feet below—hit the 
surface with a great splash, and sank out of sight. 
Asecond later his whirling arm cut the surface, and 
he reappeared, shaking the water out of his eyes. 

He looked round him. He could see the en- 
velope bobbing downstream. It looked as 
though it were beginning to sink. He just had 
to reach it before that happened. 

With strong, steady strokes, he began to swim, 
and helped by the current, rapidly overhauled the 
envelope. ‘There was no doubt but that it was 
sinking now ; it was almost invisible. And, by 
the time Dicky reached the spot it had gone 
altogether. 

“ T’ll have to dive for it,"’ he muttered, ‘' Here 


goes |” 


Schoolmaster Crane : 
gravity ? ”” 


gravity, sir.’’ 


“e 


Dicky Duckling : ‘‘ The letter V is the centre of 


go 


But he was nearly 
beaten—nearer than 
he knew. His soaked 
clothes hung like 
leaden weights from 
his. limbs, hampering 
his movements. 
Directly he tried to 
move his arms and 
legs, sharp pains shot through them; he was 
very, very tired. And a thrill of horror came to 
him, as he realised that, caught in the grip of the 
current, he was being carried farther and farther 
{rom the jetty. 

He tried to swim, heading for the end of the 
quay, and clutching the envelope tightly in his 
numbed fingers. But his strokes were slow and 
feeble, and he made no progress at all. The wet 
clothing, clinging round his weary limbs, seemed 
to be trying to drag him to the bottom. He felt 
that he was sinking slowly. 

Treading water, he gazed at the jetty. The 
boatmen had realised that it was not a joke as 
they had thought at first, and frantically got in 
readiness a boat. But Dicky knew that it could 


What is the centre of 


not be in time. He could not swim another Mr. Porter stooped over him, 


stroke, he was sinking “ Tecling better, my boy 2?’ he questioned, 
He threw up his arms, still clutching the Dicky smiled faintly. 

precious envelope, as if that would save him. “ Yes, thank you, sir. Are-——are the plans safe, 
But other help was sin 

coming. Mr. Porter GEORGIE GROWLER HAS A BAD TURN “Thanks to you, 

stood on the end of = 5 Zz my boy—yes!” 


the jetty his hands 
joined above _ his 
head. He dived, 
just as Dicky sank 
for the first time. 
Leaving a track of 
foam in his wake, 


Dicky didn’t go 
back to the office 
that day; but that 
evening, when he 
was sitting by the 
kitchen fire, and a 
he streaked through very proud mother 


the water towards was ironing, he 


the drowning boy. 1. Bunny, Smuttums, and Wuff, were out for a walk when had two unexpected 
‘ they saw their enemy, Georgie Growler, having a quiet nap ae = 
Dicky appeared jn a barrel. “Come on, boys, let’s play a trick on him 1’? visitors. They were 


and disappeared ¢ried Smuttums. the two Porters— 
again. the old gentleman 
“Hold out!’ and his son. 


shouted Mr. Porter. They shook 


hands with mother. 


“How’s the in- 
valid ? ” questioned 
Mr. James Porter. 
“Better!  That’s 
shot out a strong good! We called 
arm as Dicky round to see you, 


2. So they all crept quietly up to the tub in which Georgie hecause we thought 
appeared for the was snoring. ‘* Now then, boys, all together,’’ cried Wulf. ccaiail 8 
last time. And they all pushed as hard as they could. you'd be pleased to 


“ You're all right hear that we got the 
now, old chap!”’ he contract. We owe 
grinned. it partly to you, and 

His strong arm I wish to tell you 
went round Dicky’s that we are pre- 


Another dozen 
strokes brought him 
to the spot where 
the youngster had 
gone under ; and he 


shoulder, and the pared to train Dicky 
boy, scarcely as a structural en- 
conscious, smiled. gineer.”” 

Afterwards, every- Dicky jumped out 
thing appeared to of his chair, and 
Dicky like part of 3. Away went the barrel—splash |—right into the river. threw his arm round 


a dream. He just ‘‘Gr-r-r-r-row !’? spluttered Georgie. ‘“‘ Where am I?” mother’s neck. 


knewthat the young eae ee Ban in your tub,’’ laughed the naughty boys “It’s my chance, 
Mr. Porter assisted mother!” 

him into the boat, that they were rowed back And now Dicky is well on the way to 
by the boatmen to the jetty, that eager hands making his place in the world. 

reached down and hauled him on to dry land. $ THE END 
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TRY THESE ON 


THE PENNY 


TRICK 
4 \ |e a penny on 
the table, and 
about 3+ ins. in 
front of it place 
the tips of the 
= first and third 
fingers of your right hand, holding the hand 


quite upright. 

The trick is to pass your second finger between 
the two on the table, to the back, and, reaching 
the penny, try to scrape it forward to the front 
of your hand. 

Can you do it ? 
the penny try gently scratching the tablecloth 


If you can’t do it by scraping 


in the way you wish the penny to move. You 


will find it then gradually creeps through your 
fingers. 


BIRD’S-NEST PUZZLE 


|? make this clever little 
puzzle, all you will 
want is a pill-box, without 
its lid, and about r} ins. 
wide, and a small marble. 

In the bottom of the pill- 
box cut a small round hole, 
just a little larger than your first finger. 

Now take the pill-box in your right hand, and 
put your first finger through the hole, up to the 
first joint. 

Hold the marble between your first finger 
and your thumb, as shown in the sketch. Now 
the puzzle is to work the egg into the nest, or, 
in other words, the marble into the pill-box, 
without using anything but your finger and thumb. 

When you first begin your puzzle, you will 
think it is impossible, as the more you try to lift 
the marble with your thumb and put it in the box 
the more the pill-box and your finger get in the 
way. 

Before you give it up, however, try doing this : 
Curve your finger and thumb so as to form, with 
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YOUR FRIENDS 


the marble, a circle. Give your hand a slight 
shake, and the box will slip down over the marble 
on to your thumb. Now gently let the marble 
drop into the box, and there you are. 


A GOOD CATCH 


ot he is a good trick 

to play on your 
friend. First draw the 
outline of an aero- 
plane on a postcard. 
At one end of a wing 
make a pin-hole. 

Now, from behind the card, thread a piece 
of cotton without cutting it off the reel. Hold the 
reel close up behind the card, so that it is hidden 
from view. Let the end of the cotton hang out 
almost, but not quite, the length of the width of 
the wings. 

Now say to a friend, “‘ Are you a good judge 
of measurement? Well, should you say this 
cotton was as long as the aeroplane wings ? ” 

Your friend will say “ No.’’ Then you must 


remark, ‘‘ Well, just pull the cotton flat across 
the wing and measure.” 

Of course, the more he pulls the more cotton 
will appear, at first to his great surprise, but 
later, when he sees how he has been caught, to 
his amusement. 


A COIN TRICK 


Ba a penny on the 
table, and ask a 


friend if he can turn it 
over on the other side, using only one finger. 
Unless he has learned the way, he will find that 
he cannot raise it at all. 

Of course there is a trick in it, and this is how 
it is done: Press the fingernail upon the edge 
of the penny, until you raise it. 

Continue to raise it until you can get your 
finger well under it. You will then find that it 
is easy to slip your finger away, letting the penny 
fall on the other side. 


LOST IN THE SNOW 


A Thrilling Picture Story 


1. It was Christmas holiday- 
time and Fred and_ his sister 
Nell had been invited to a party 
at a house in the next village. 
They started off early on the 
¥ four-mile walk that lay before 
them, taking their dog, Snap, 
with them. 


ste he 
KK we 


4 2. Snow lay thick upon the 
ground, but they did not mind. 
“Shall we go across the moor, 
Nell?” said Fred. “It will cut 
off a good half-mile, and 1 know 
the way quite well.” “I do, if 
you don’t,” cried Nell cheerfully. 
“We've nothing to fear, and we 
don’t want to be late for the 
party.” But when they reached 
the moor the snow began to fall 
again ever so fast. “Shall .we 
go on?” said Nell. “Oh, yes, 
the snow will soon stop,” said 
Fred. 


a 
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3. “We must hurry along, 
Nell,” said Fred nervously, when 
they were half-way across the 
moor. “We are in for a 
blizzard.” They ran on through 
the snow which was beating 
fiercely into their faces, and 
making it ever so hard to see 
where they were going. Poor 
Snap, the fox terrier, was not 
enjoying it a bit, and ran by 
their side whining dismally. 
“Give me your hand, Nell,” 
said Fred. “I will help you 
along.” 
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4. Fred tried hard not to let 
his sister see that he was fright- 


a ened. He knew the danger of F 


being Jost on the moor during a 
blizzard, for the snow covers up 
all traces of paths and alters the 


4 appearance of landmarks so that 


it is impossible to tell the way. 


4“ I’mso tired,” said Nell wearily. Fac# 


“Shall we rest against that 


v4 tree?” “ Yes,” replied Fred. & 
4 “Come on.” The next instant 


5. “ What has happened?” 


4 gasped Nell. “ We have fallen 


into a hollow that has been 


| covered over by the snow,” re- 


plied Fred. Snap ran round the 
hollow whining. In his doggy 
way he tried to tell his young 
mistress and master how sorry 


4 he was for them. Then he stood 


still and barked as loud as he 
could in the hope that someone 
would hear him. But, alas, there 


4 was nobody near. 


6. “ Go and fetch help, there’s 
a good dog!” cried Nell. Snap 
whined and wagged his short 


4 tail, He did not want to leave 


them alone in the snow. “ Home, 
sir!” shouted Fred. Snap 
looked wistfully at his master, 
then, turning round, picked up 
Nell’s muff and with it dangling 


pica from his jaws, trotted off home. 
ih It was very tiring work running 
Ee 


through the deep snow, and the 
muff kept tripping Snap up. 


: ‘f Ne 
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7. At last he reached home } l x G ‘ 4 HK. My i 
and scratched at the door until [Ci mee ae Q 
it was opened, “ Gracious me!” fi 
cried the maid. “ What has hap- f% 
pened to the children? Here is 
RA Snap with Miss Nell’s muff!” 
Sq Just then Farmer Watson came [3% 
round the corner and hurried up Piz 
to the door. “TI saw the dog 4 
with the muff in its mouth and B3s¥ 
wondered whether, maybe, the 
j children were lost on the moor,” 
SH] he said. “ I’m afraid they are,” Po 
ef replied the maid. 
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8. Getting a farm hand to go } 

44 with him, Farmer Watson set off 

xq for the moor. Snap, feeling ever 

so happy now, trotted on in 

front. Every now and then the 

+7 dog turned round to see that the 

men were following. “ There 

23 they are!” cried Farmer Wat- 

son, pointing ahead. Snap had 

44 seen them, too, and with a shrill 

jbark of pleasure ran forward, 

and danced to and fro upon the 
edge of the deep hollow. 


ae & 
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9. In no time’ Nell and Fred 
were dragged out of the hollow. 
“You will be all right now,” 
said Farmer Watson, lifting Nell f 
up in his arms. “ But I don’t B 
dare think what would have 

4 happened to you if it had not 
been for Snap.” When they 
reached home they had a hot 
meal, and were soon snugly 
tucked up in their warm beds. 
‘The next morning they felt quite 

‘4 well again, but they will never 
forget that awful day when they 

A were “ Lost in the Snow.” 
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1. 3. 
When Mrs. Mouse invites her The folk who live at fifty-two 
friends 


To tea, you may be bound ‘ gs 
There’s lots of scandal talked about No sign of biscuits or of cake 


Are mean as they can be; 


| 
: 
GOSSIP AT MRS. MOUSE’S TEA-PARTY : 


The neighbours all around. There will you ever see! 
2. 4, 
The cheese at number nine, you'll And as for sixty-five, well there 
hear, The larder’s simply vile— 

Is hardly fit to eat; Although they make such a 

At twenty-four the bread is quite pretence 
§ The worst in all the street. Of living in grand style ! 
5. 


But worst of all is ninety-three, 
An awlul place is that ; 
The Mrs. Tabby who lives there 
Is such a spiteful cat ! ; 
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A JOLLY PICTURE STORY 


GREA 
PERFORMANCE | 
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g 1. Mrs. Mouser had promised her three boys that if they were good for the whole morning she 
would take them to the Hippodrome in the afternoon. Well, you may be sure the boys were good 
as gold, and here we see them arriving at the theatre. ‘‘ Hurry up, the show is just going to 
begin ! ’’ cried the man at the door. 
, 
| 
P 


some of these tricks,’’ said Tom. ‘‘ It looks quite easy to roll about on a ball like that.’? “* And 


2. Mrs. Mouser booked lovely seats in the front row, and bought them a box of chocs, and one 
way and another the boys had a lovely time. My, how they did clap and cheer ! ‘‘ We’ll practise 
I’m sure I could Jump through that paper hoop if I tried,’’ sald Tiny. 
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Tom, Tibbles and Tiny Try Their Tricks — 
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8. Now, it so happened that at school the next morning the teacher went out of the classroom. 

‘* Mind you all get on with your lessons,” he said sternly. ‘‘ None of your mischief while I’m 

away.’ But no sooner was his back turned than Tom, Tibbles, and Tiny, whose minds were full 
of circus tricks, thought they would try some. 
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4. ‘We're going to give you a clever performance like we saw at the Hippodrome yesterday,”’ 

they told the rest of the boys in the class. ‘‘ Keep your seats and your heads, and don’t get excited 

and cheer too loud, or else we sha’n’t be able to keep our balance.’’? Then the merry three took 
the globe off the stand and—— 
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5. The performance began. ‘* Bravo! Keep the ball a-rolling! ’’ cried the audience, as Tom 

mounted the globe and balanced a jar of ink on his head. ‘‘ Come along, Tiny,’’ said Tibbles, 

who played the part of clown. ‘‘ Now’s your turn to let them see how clever you are.’? So 
saying, Tibbles held up a map, and pretended it was a paper hoop. 


: 


6. And—would you believe it ?—that clever little Tiny took a big spring, and jumped clean through 


that map the very first time. But, as bad luck would have it, Tiny forgot to tell Tom to get out 
of the way. ‘‘ Hi! Where are you coming ? ” howled Tom. ‘‘ Why didn’t you look before you 
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leaped? You’re upsetting everything.” 
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7. And it was quite true. Tom lost his balance; so did Tibbles. The ink got upset as well, and 
poured all over Tiny and Tom. And, to make things worse, at that moment the door opened, 
and in came Teacher, and he was upset also. ‘‘ What’s the meaning of this ? ’? he growled, and 
glared at them angrily. 


8. And, as if things weren’t already black enough for the Mouser boys, Teacher made them all 

put on dunce’s caps, and stand on a form and recite ‘‘ The Village Blacksmith ”’ to the rest of the 

class six times without stopping. And, Instead of looking sorry for them, the other boys only 
laughed. Too bad of them, wasn’t it? 
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THE OLD-FASHIONED PICTURE 


I never cry at Grandma’s when they have to comb my hair, 
But I sit still and very straight upon a high-backed chair, 

Of course I sit as I am told, that nurse may reach my head ; 
And that is how I came to see the picture near the bed. 


They say it was my mother, when a little girl like me, 
But how she ever looked like that, I really do not see; 
Her hair is plastered down so tight, without a braid or curls, 


And she does not have the high, big bows like other little girls. 


She wears a funny dress of plaid, which makes her such a sight ; 

But you should see her great black eyes, they are so clear and bright ! 
They seem to look right through me, and I seem to hear her say, 
‘Be brave! Don’t cry! It's over soon; then you can go and play.” 
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HERE was once a street 

of little houses, which 

were all so much alike 

that you could not tell one 
from the other. 


Every house had a 
number on the door, 
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The Street that was Bewitched 


A Jolly Tale of Two Mischievous Elves 


so that when Mr. Jones or Mr. Smith or 
Mr. Brown came home in the evening from 
the City, he could look up at the number 
before he put his key in the door, to be 
sure he was going into his own house and 
not somebody else’s. 

Some of the houses had names as well, 


such as Laurel 
Villa, though 
there were no laurels to 
be seen; or Sunnyside, 
though it might be on 
the shady side of the 
street; or the Nest, 
though there were no 


birds except the sparrows on the pave- 
ment. 

The with only numbers on 
thought the houses with names gave them- 
selves airs 


houses 


One day, a merry elf from the country 
passed through the street of little houses. 

“What a funny street,” said the elf. 
“They are all exactly alike. How do the 
fathers know in which houses they live?” 

“By the numbers on the doors,” said 
merry town elf, who was showing 


the 


Across the road bounced Mr. Robinson followed by a crowd of 


little boys and girls 


his country cousin the sights. 

“How funny,” said the other elf, and 
began to laugh and laugh till tears ran down 
her cheeks. 

“ What are you laughing at?” asked the 
town elf. 

“ Oh, dear,”” laughed the other. 
a joke! And you have 


“ What 
never seen it. 


a = 


Your country cousin has come to 
London to show it to you. Don’t you 
see what a joke it would be to change 
all the numbers on the doors? ”” 
Then the town elf began to laugh too. 
“What a splendid idea,” he cried. 
“T have been aching for a bit of fun.” 
“Come along, then,’ said the 
country elf. “ If we are quick we shall 
just be in time before all the fathers 
come home.” 
So the two 


elves sped hither 


and thither, changing all the numbers 
the doors, and the names as well. 
Twilight had fallen, but the lamps had 
not yet been lit when Mr. Brown, who 
lived at Number Nine, walked down the 
little street. Not far behind him came 
Mr. Smith, and Mr. Robinson, each 
carrying a black bag. They had all come 


on 
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1, “I'll have some fun with Pan and Pot,’’ 
Smiled Puck as in the sack he got. 


by the same train from the City, but they 
walked home separately, for, though they all 
lived in the same street, and went and came 
by the same train every day, they did not 
know each other, and never thought of 
saying even “Good morning,” or ‘‘ How do 
you do?” 

In the dusk it was hard to tell one house 
from another, 
but from mere 
habit Mr. Brown 
walked briskly as 
far as his own 
house; then, 
again, from mere 
habit, he glanced 
up at the number 
as he put the key 
in the lock. 
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“No. 13! Dear me, I’ve walked past 
the house. I must have been in a brown 
study,” said Mr. Brown, and then he laughed, 


feeling quite pleased with himself for making 
a pun. 

He walked back to Number Nine, and was 
nearly upset by Mr. Smith, who bumped up 
against him. 

“Beg pardon,” said Mr. Smith. 

“Don’t mention it,” said Mr, Brown. 

“Dear me,” said Mr. Smith, as he 
saw Mr. Brown going in to Number 
Nine, that is to say, into the house 
that now had that number on it. 
“T thought Brown lived higher up 
the street ; I must be getting stupid.” 
And feeling rather puzzled, Mr. Smith 


2. Thinking apples filled the sack, 
Pot took it home upon his back. 


calmly walked into Number 13, which 
was really Mr. Brown’s house, you 
know. 

Now Mr. Smith was tall and stout, 
and Mr. Brown was short and thin, so 
when Mrs. Brown saw the dim shape of 
a tall stranger nearly blocking up the 
little passage, she screamed and ran 
into the kitchen. 

“Oh, Jane,” she cried, “ there’s a 
thief in the hall!” 


“A thief,’ said Jane, the maid, 
pluckily. ‘I'll settle him,” and catching up a 
pail of water, she rushed into the passage 


where Mr. Smith was quietly taking off his coat, 
and splashed him from head to foot. 

Spluttering and choking, Mr. Smith turned 
tail and ran into the street, where the two little 
elves, sitting on the gateposts to watch the fun, 
clapped their hands with glee as they saw his 
plight. 

Out of Number 
Nine came Mr. 
Brown, without his 
hat, his coat half 
off, and the Jones’ 
dog holding on 
with might and 
main to his trouser 
leg. 

From across the 
toad bounced Mr. Robinson, followed by a crowd 
of little boys and girls. 

Mr. Thompkins’ little boy was having a 
birthday party, and Mr. Robinson had walked 
tight into the middle of it, and who were 
the most astonished, the children or Mr. 
Robinson, it would be hard to tell. 


‘* How Kind of you to carry me. 
I was so tired,’’ smiled Puck, with glee. 


Soon all the doors in the street were opened 
and everybody rushed out, for Mrs. Brown’s 
brave Jane had rushed upstairs with the dinner- 
bell, and leaning out of the window, she rang it 
as hard as she could, at the same time bawling 
at the top of her voice: 

“Police! Fire! Thieves!” 

The two policemen round the corner ran to the 
scene, blowing their whistles for more policemen 
to cume, and all the errand boys in the place ran 
after them to see what was the matter. 

In the middlé of the road, Mr. Jones, and 
Brown, and Robinson, and Thompkins, and 
Smith, and their wives and children and maids, 
and their dogs and cats, were all talking and 
shouting and barking at the same time, while the 
two little elves rocked to and fro and held their 
sides with laughter. 

Then, while the policemen wrote everybody’s 
name and address in their fat notebooks, and Mr. 
Smith, and Brown, and Jones, and Robinson, and 
Thompkins were busy explaining to each other, 
and to the Mrs. Smith, and Brown, and Jones, 


and Robinson, and Thompkins, that they were 
only neighbours, and not thieves after all, the 
two elves whisked up and down the street as 
quick as lightning, and put all the numbers right 
again. 

The country elf had laughed so much that his 
sides ached, and, still laughing, they both flitted 
out of the street of little houses. 

Then Mr. Brown and his neighbours were more 
puzzled than ever; they could mot understand 
how they had all gone into the wrong houses. 

“We must have been bewitched,” said Mr. 
Jones, and indeed he spoke truer than he knew. 

Everybody who lived in the street got to know 
each other that evening, and the next time the 
town elf flitted that way he saw Mr. Smith and 
Mr. Brown and Mr. Jones all walking home 
together from the train, and behind them came 
Mr. Robinson and Mr. Thompkins. 

The merry little elf rubbed his eyes. 

“ Dear me,” he said, “so, after all, some good 
did come of our changing the numbers! ” 

THE END 


A MERRY DAY IN WHALE BAY 
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As there was a nice breeze blowing the merry folk of Canary Island thought that they would have 
a yacht race across Whale Bay. Captain Hippo looked like winning until he ran his yacht, “* The 


Merry Shrimp,’ into a buoy. 
crow’s-nest. 


Nora, Flora and Dora Crow felt very much at home in-the 
But poor Reggie Rhino, Bobby Bruin, and Harry Hare wished they had stayed at 


home. The others thoroyghly enjoyed the race. 
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FIRESIDE FUN 


THREE INDOOR GAMES FOR WET DAYS 
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ERE is a jolly 

new game for 

you. It is for two 

players, and all you 

will want to play it 
is three pennies. 

A line is marked across the centre of the table. 

A stands at one side of the table and holds 


two pennies on the table with his thumb and 
first finger, as shown in the sketch. 


B stands at the opposite side with a third 
penny. This he skims along the table, trying 
to get it between A's two pennies. 

A tries to prevent him by smartly bringing 
the two coins together. If, however, A moves 
his coins before B’s coin has crossed the line it 
counts a goal to B. 

B has six shots, and A then does likewise, 
whilst B holds the goal-post. 

At the end of a given time, the player with 
the most goals to his credit is the winner of the 
game. 


O (@) FLYING 
aw wl la game is called 
“Flying,” and to 


make it you will want a 
“S piece of fairly thick drawing- 
board and a few inches of 

strong thread. 
Place a penny upon your board and draw 
round the outside of it. Now place a halfpenny 
in the centre of the circle thus made and draw 


round that. 
With black ink or paint fill in the space between 
the two circles, 
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Now take your halfpenny, and with it draw 
another circle on your board. In the centre of 
this circle make a large dot. 

Cut out your circles, and when you place one 
upon the other you have an imitation of the 
well-known rings upon an aeroplane. 

Take a length of thread, about 12 ins., and join 
your two rings together as shown in the sketch. 

The puzzle is to lay one ring upon the other 
so as to form the aeroplane mark. Sounds 
easy, doesn’t it? But wait until you try it. 

You must hold your circles up by taking the 
middle of the thread in your fingers and lay the 
circles on the table in the required position. 
You must not lay down the larger circle first 
and then drag the smaller one into position, 
but must lay them down together. 

Of course, there is a knack in it; see if you 


can find it. 


THE 
CIRCUS 
RING 


i Bie interesting little toy puzzle will take 
you a little time and trouble to make, but 
you will find it provides you with plenty of fun. 
To make it you will need a cardboard box lid; 
out of which you must cut a circle. Now peg a 
row of pins in round the circle at intervals of 
about 1 in., as shown in sketch. 

This forms the circus ring, and you have now 
to make the horse and the rider. For the horse 
you must use a small pill-box, from which the 
lid has been removed, and for the rider you must 
use an ordinary marble. Put the marble in the 
box; then see if you can roll the box round 
the ring without the marble coming out. 


The bear knew the seal would come up again and waited patiently at the blow-hole in the ice 


IAING THE ICE-LANDS 


A NATURE STORY OF 


T is no use attempting to describe that 
noise. Thunder would be a mild com- 
parison. But then the sound was Nature’s, 

you see, and when Nature speaks none can 
turn a deaf ear. 

The yellow smudge was half covered in white 
snow, and only noticeable at all by reason of 
one little black spot in a land where black is 
not popular. Lying upon a lavender floating 
ice-block, among thousands of other ice-blocks, 
afloat upon a still sea of shining bronze, the 
smudge moved and turned itself into a huge, 
loose-limbed bear. 

He shook the snow from his nine feet of 
length and sprang up like a gigantic dog, 
crushing his late hard bed with his thousand- 
pound weight. He stared about him at the 
crash, which filled and shook all sea and sky 
and land, but was chiefly where the shore ice 
pack lay in towards land. Then he slid, and 
the sea received him with a little burst of foam. 
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THE FROZEN NORTH 


He was fleeing to a larger floe, that bear, as 
seldom the Polar bear flees, for he had seen 
what made him, as rarely Polar bears are, 
afraid. 

What he beheld was a mountain—no less— 
tumbling into the sea. But the mountain was 
of ice, so that it shimmered and sparkled ir 
the sun. And thousands of tons of snow were 
falling with the ice, all going down into the sea 
together—flop ! 

But it was at the sea that the bear looked 
chiefly. When he had gone to sleep, fifteen 
minutes before, that sea had been a polished 
bronze shield. Landwards it was now a wave, 
one wave, and that wave was as high as a cliff. 
It was hurrying outwards to sea, roaring as it 
came, and the sight of the floating blocks of 
ice poised momentarily on top of it before 
they went toppling and up-ending over the 
farther side was enough to freeze the stoutest 
heart. 


lhe noise that the bear heard was the falling 
of the ice in one earth-shattering slide down ; 
millions of tons, plus snow. That all. 
Just one glacier broken off a piece of itself into 
the sea. But it was enough, and so stupendous 
that a whaler, specially built and designed to 
battle with ice, anchored three miles off shore, 


was 


capsized, and was seen no more. 


The bear was not fleeing from the wave. 


He was not such a fool, doubtless, as to attempt 
He made for the biggest ice-floe he could 
h a power and skill that 


that. 
see, and he swam wi 
stamped him as 


ifted it up on to its end, but the bear pinned 
iimself desperately to reaching the centre of 
Partly this was because his wife 
was there; partly because to fall into the 
water meant getting ground into potted meat 
yetween the grinding floes. But the bear 
never guessed what, beside his mate, he would 
find there. 

He galloped blindly into the very centre of 
he trouble before he knew it, and then he 
stopped so suddenly that he sat upon his furry 
hindquarters and slid. 


things solid. 


nearly, not quite, 
a true water beast. 

But in spite of 
the power of a 
dozen men that lay 
in his immense 
forearms, in spite 
of sea craft almost 
equalling the otter 
in stream craft, it 
became a race for 
life; and the great 
beast’s face began 
to look palpably 
anxious, perhaps 
for the first time 
in his life, as he 
literally hissed 
through the bronze 
depths. 

And, oddly 
enough, the seals, 
to whom he figured 
as a terror at ordinary times, swept close 
to him. The porpoises, too, and the dove- 
like petrels seemed to be gathered about 
watching him, all much nearer than usual, as 
if, in very truth, they had come to see their 
arch enemy die. 

But he cheated them, and did not die. He 
gained the floe with a hundred yards to spare, 
and raced for the centre at full speed and 
without a falter, 

The wave caught the floe as the mill-race 
catches the floating tree-trunk and nearly 


The herd of musk-oxen came down upon him like an avalanche— 


The apparition, which was a walrus, was 
some twelve feet long—probably did not weigh 
much less than the trifle of two thousand five 
hundred pounds—had no ears, and only tiny 
eyes; but had tusks, two of them hanging 
downwards, and about a foot and a half long. 

Moreover, it was not alone. The whole ice, 
as far as could be seen in the snow mist, was 
covered with rolling, undulating, slug-like 
forms of immense and terrifying proportions— 
all walruses. They had come there to escape 
the glacier. 
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But that was not all, 
Dloteh queerly 
an absurdly clumsy dance, 


There was a yellow 
dancing upon its hindlegs, 
right in among the 
crowding, heaving bodies that were closing in 
more and more. It was the great bear’s mate ! 

How she had stalked and wounded a young 
walrus strayed from the herd, how the tidal 
wave had driven the herd to the floe’s centre 
for safety, and how they had spotted her and 
become aware of the foul murder-to-be, and 
gone mad with rage at the scent of blood there- 


fore, the big bear knew not, though he may 


probably have two jolly little baby white bears 
And her husband was 


to accompany her. going 
with her, to see her comfortably sealed in, as it 
were, beneath the snow. Then he would return 
and hunt through the Jong Arctic night, alone 
and bad-tempered. Goodness knows how many 
times they had made that journey together ! 

To upset this programme came Fate in the 


second, the 


shape of, first, the split glacier ; 
wave; third, the walruses. 

The old bear looked, and then roared. Also, 
which was more to the point, he charged. 

The gigantic wave 
set up by the falling 
portion of the glacier 
had passed them 
now and was 
thundering seaward, 
leaving a_ seething 
white wake in an 
agony of tumbling 
waters. 

For this reason 
the big bear’s foot- 
ing was none too 
certain. One saw 
him rear up and 
strike, the terrible 
round-arm, clawing 
stroke of all the 
bears, and then the 
ice cracked and 
opened under him. 

One saw his head 
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—The bear stood there and faced death, his great paws raised to strike 


have guessed. What he did know was that 
fate in several forms hovered over that she- 
bear where she danced now, and that by that 
very dance—she was looking for him—she 
showed that she knew it. 

Now, bears are funny things. Their tempers 
are “funny,” and one can never tell what they 
will do, or will not, for the matter of that. 

This bear’s wife was going inland, there to 
dig a hole in the snow, and, comfortably en- 
sconced and sealed in, rest for the winter. 
When she came out in the spring she would 


come streaming up 
out of the sea—green 
now-—biting savagely at half a dozen mighty pairs 
of tusks hacking downwards at his flat skull. 
One saw him scramble out—red now in streaks— 
and rear up, striking with both huge forepaws— 
bash ! bash! — at mammoth, slug-like walruses 
rolling one over the other to get in at him. 

It was a great fight, but the bear won through 
to his mate, and then the two yellow bodies 
could be seen fighting their way out upon the 
white snow of the floes. 


In five minutes the bears were clear of the 
walrus herd, and were slouching away across 
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MISCHIEVOUS MONTY CAUSES A FIFTH-OF-NOVEMBER SURPRISE 


1. “I've got a great idea, girls,’’ said Monty, 


on the fifth of November. ‘‘I’ll put my Roman 
candles in the candle-sticks for a joke.’’ 

the lavender floes, stopping once to drink at an 
indigo pool of fresh water, and then on—side by 
side, battle-stained and grim. 

Presently the female bear dug herself a bed 
and lay down in the snow to rest a while. The 
sea had quickly subsided, and was once more 
deadly still. 

The female bear was sore from her wounds, 
and had never ceased licking her wounds when 
she stopped. 

But her mate, grand old beast that he was, 
held other views. Wounds were nothing to him. 

While she slept, therefore, he went to stalk a 
hooded seal lying flat and inert upon the snow. 
And fine was his approach. He hugged every 
snow-heap. But it was all for nothing. The seal 
dived into a blow-hole, which she had in the ice, 
when he was still twenty long yards distant. 

Then the bear proceeded to await the con- 
venience of the owner of that blow-hole. 

In more or less time—time in those parts is 
only measured by the period a beast can keep 
under water without coming up to breathe— 
a blue seal, which was not blue but grey, came 
up to blow off steam. His head was absurd—so 
small. His length, however, was almost exactly 
one foot longer than the bear’s length. 

In spite of that, though, the bear lunged as 
only a Polar bear can lunge—quick as a cat. 
The seal—all ten feet of him—tumed a swift 
and complete somersault, and—no seal. Only a 


2. Then the children took teacher’s new cushions, 
and carried them off to play leap-frog. ‘* We’ll 
have such a jolly game,” laughed Monty. 


8. The children were having such a jolly time 
when teacher came along, and when she saw her 
new cushions she was cross. 


snarl of falling waters, a splutter of bubbles in 
the place where he had been, and the bear turned 
round to lick his hind leg. 

Later, when he had picked up his mate again 
and proceeded another ten miles shorewards, 
and she and he had lain down to sleep together, 
the old male bear woke up with the northern 
restlessness upon him, and slouched off and 
waited by another blow-hole. The owner of that 
breathing space must have possessed another 
air-shaft somewhere, for it was a full hour, 
during which the bear moved rather less than 
the floe he was on, before a bearded, smallish 
head poked up, and—biff! 

The’ bear made no mistake this time. His 
great paw swept round, and bodily he scooped 


IIo 


the six 
splashing, 


shining wet, yards out upon the ice. 


the giant of all seals, 


hundred 


scaling over 
pounds, and sliding, and 
That is 
the great ice bear’s way. 

Gradually and in such wise the bears worked 
their way in towards shore, reached the ‘“ shore 
pac crossed it, and so made the land. 


Here, high among the everlasting glaciers, 
lit by the light of the midnight sun, the she-bear 
dug out her den, the old male looking on. 

But he was not for long unchallenged. There 
came quickly a hurricane of snorts, like the 
“qui vive’ of sentries. 

A whirl of snow up the slope. Then a rising 
column of it, as a cloud of broad, plunging 
hooked horns, and dozens of bulging 
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4. ‘*Come along and get your candles, and then 
off to bed you shall go!’ snapped teacher. So 
Monty and the girls ran to get the candles. 


eyes came, and the whole was like the thunder 
of a cavalry charge. The herd of musk oxen, 
feeding somewhere out of sight up the slope, 
had scented the bear, their greatest foe, and 
charged down upon him. 

You who have stood in the stifling African 
swamp and felt the ground shake as the Cape 
buffalo herd came on can guess what the old 
bear stood alone and faced in silence. 

His mate, out of sight now in the hole of her 
own digging, remained out of sight. 

He himself could not run. There was nowhere 
to go and none to help. 

Before you could breathe, almost, they were 
upon him—within ten yards. He lifted a little, 
absurdly like some grossly-magnified gigantic 
ferret, to strike. And then, amost under his 
black muzzle, a loud noise burst. The snow 
exploded. White shrapnel whizzed upwards and 
outwards. 

The herd parted momentarily. Then they 
thundered on, and the old bear came down on 
all fours again. 

He had been saved by a miracle, by the 
bursting upwards on wing of a covey of ptar- 
migan from under the snow, wherein they had 
been buried, till the roar of the charging herd 
literally burst them into the air with fright. 

Then the old bear turned, and heavily and 
slowly shambled down the slope to face the 
relentless dark of the long, silent winter night. 

THE END. 


5. Then the children stood in a row waiting for 


teacher to light the candles. She struck a match, 


and quickly lighted them. 


6. My word! Teacher was surprised when the 
candles suddenly started to shoot up coloured stars. 
cont is another of your naughty tricks !’’ she 
scolded, 


im 
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Grace tried on the frock, the wings, and the crown. They fitted hey exactly. 


THE CONCERT 


Am Exciting School Story 


*« Ff wave chosen Florence Holmes for the fairy 
I queen,” said Miss Reid to the assembled 
Lower School. “I had intended Grace 
Tarling to be the queen, but I have received such 
bad reports of her as to her work and conduct 
that I cannot possibly allow her to take part in 
the play.” 

Grace gulped hard, and when her form-fellows 
talked to her as they wended their way out of 
the school it was all she could do to answer 
them, and not rush away home to bury her head 
in the pillow. 

“ What a shame,” said May, linking arms with 
Grace, ‘‘ you're the only one who can act properly, 
and you're left out.” 

Grace did not answer; she was too bitterly 
disappointed. Oh, how she wished that she 
hadn’t been so naughty and talked and laughed 
in lesson time. It wasn’t+worth it. 


“She might have given you a small part,” 
another girl said, “ even an ordinary fairy.” 

Just then Florence caught them up. 

“Aren't I lucky,” she exclaimed, ‘“‘ mother 
will be so pleased to hear I’ve been chosen for the 
queen.” 

“ You will have to work hard,” said her friend, 
“yours is a chief part, and they always have a 
lot to learn.” 

“Oh, I can learn quickly,” Florence replied, 
with a toss of her head. “I shall do it all tight, 
don’t you fear.” 

“Horrid proud thing,” whispered May, in 
Grace’s ear, but that did not comfort Grace, and 
she ate her dinner in a very sad state of mind 
that day. 

The parts for the play were given out two days 
later, and Florence was rather startled to find 
hers longer than she had thought. There were 
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several long speeches that she had to make 
alone, but she did not tell anyone that she was 
surprised, Instead she set to work with all her 
might to learn it; but Florence had not got a 
good memory, and worse still, she had no idea of 
acting. 

At the rehearsals she played her part in such 
a wooden manner that the others were sure the 
whole play would be spoilt if Florence could not 
be made better. 

Grace’s birthday was that month, and of course 
she asked all her form to her birthday party, 
including Florence. After they had played many 
jolly games Grace’s mother asked the little guests 
in turn, either to play a little piece on the piano, 
or sing, or recite. They got on merrily for a 
time, and then came Florence's turn. 

“T can’t do anything,” she protested. 

“ Not play or sing ?” asked Grace’s mother. 

“No, I don’t learn.” 

“T know,” said Florence’s friend, all of a 
sudden, “do that long speech out of the fairy 
play we are getting up. The one in which you 
tell Fairy Bluebell to go down to Mortal Land.” 

“Yes, good idea,” cried the others, clapping 
their hands. ‘‘ Go on, Florence.” 

So Florence smoothed her hair and patted her 
party frock, and after taking up what she 
thought was a pretty attitude, started. But oh! 
how dully she said it! Not at all like a queen 
who is planning a 
most beautiful visit 
to Mortal Land! 

Grace’s mother did 
not say anything at 
the time. She 
had been told why 
Florence had been 
chosen queen instead 
of Grace, and she 
had not said much, 
hoping it would give 
her little daughter 
a good lesson for the 
future. 

“It’s a pity they 
didn’t choose some- 
one else,” _— said 


Bob Rat: 


Monty Mouse: ‘‘ No. 


HOT HEADED 


Monty Mouse : ‘‘ When does a fire lose its temper ? ’” 


“* When it flares up, of course.’’ 


Grace’s mother after they had all gone, “ She'll 

spoil the play if- she acts her part like that.” 
Then, as if struck by a sudden thought, she 

turned right round on her little daughter. 

“Gracie,” she said, ‘‘I know you could do 
the part beautifully, but as that is impossible, I 
wonder if you could help Florence a little. You 
could teach her all the pretty little actions and 
ways of speaking that you know. She really 
ought to be made better. Lady Cunningham 
will be very disappointed unless something’s 
done.” 

Grace was silent for a little while. She was 
fighting a hard struggle inside her. She did not 
particularly want Florence to do her part very 
well; but in the end the better part of her 
nature won. 

“ All right, I will, mother,” she said. And her 
mother kissed her approvingly, for she guessed 
what it would mean to her small daughter. 

So next day, in lunch-time, Grace rather 
timidly offered to help Florence with her part. 
But she need not have been afraid, for Florence 
jumped at her offer as a dog at a bone. 

“It’s very good of you,” she said joyfully. 
“When can you start?” 

“ Any time,” said Gracie. 

“ Righto, come to-morrow. We've got a big 
attic up stairs, the very place for rehearsing, where 
we can recite without anyone hearing us.” 

And so Grace set to 
work. With a good 
deal of patience 
and care she made 
Florence at last 
move her hands 
gracefully, and made 
her tone change 
every now and again, 
sometimes sad some- 
times bright and 
pretty; and every- 
one was surprised 
at the improvement 
in Florence, and 
praised her accord- 
ingly. 

The 


When it is put out.” last dress 
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““What can I paint ?’’ thinks little Ted. 
““I know—I’ll try grandpa’s bald head.’ 


rehearsal was held on the Friday before the great 
day. It passed off very well indeed, and Grace 
felt a glow of satisfaction as she watched the 
queen doing all she had told her. 

But she did not feel very bright that evening, 
or even the least bit excited like the others, 
because she would have nothing at all to do 
except to sit and watch. And, worst of all, 
Lady Cunningham had invited all the little 
actresses to have 
tea with her after- 
wards, so Grace was 


“May I really act the queen’s part ? ” 
asked Grace, hardly daring to believe her 


ears, 


“You're our only hope,” said Miss 
Reid, putting her hand on Grace’s 
shoulder. 


To the little girl the rest of the day 
seemed like some beautiful dream. She 
was at once hurried off for a small 
rehearsal, then she had to try on the 
frock, the wings, and the crown, which 
fitted her exactly. She was much too excited 
to eat much dinner, and flew off early to school 
to get ready. 7 

The play was one of the biggest successes that 
the school had ever had. Grace acted the queen 
perfectly, and enjoyed every- moment of it. 

And to crown all, Lady Cunningham was so 
pleased at the lovely little play that she promised 
to take them all to a pantomime next week, 
and bought Grace 
a big box of choc- 
olates with a little 


going to lose a lot 
of fun. 


note inside, bearing 
this message :— 


She was busily “To the little 
hemming some Fairy Queen who 
dusters next morn- ; 3 gave me such an 
ing when _ there 2. ‘*When grandmamma comes out, you see, enjoyable after- 
came a violent peal How awfully surprised she’ll be. noon.” 


at the front door bell. 
She ran quickly to open it, and to her surprise 
she saw Miss Reid, looking very anxious, stand- 
ing on the step. 
“Oh, Gracie,’ said Miss Reid quickly, 
“ Florence’s mother has just sent to me saying 
that Florence sprained her ankle this morning, 
and can’t possibly play this afternoon. I went 
round to her house, and she told me 
that she believed you knew the part as 


well as she, because you have been 
teaching her how to do it; is that so?” 
“Y-yes, Miss Reid.” 


“Then, my dear, do you think you 
ueen’s part and save the 


could take the 
play?” 

It was so sudden that Grace gasped 
with surprise. 


How glad Grace was that she had unselfishly 
helped Florence with her part, and she went 
to bed that night full up to the brim with 
happiness. 

Florence was, of course, very disappointed, 
but she realised it was Grace’s acting that had 
made the concert such a success. 


THE END 
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PUZZLE PICTURE 


Schoolmistress (ringing bell) “ Those six Bunny boys are late for school again, where 
can they be?” (See if you can find them for her) 
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An Easy-To-Make 
Toy Merry-Go-Round 


very boy or girl will love to play with 

EB the jolly little toy Merry-go-round 

in the picture. It is quite simple to 

make, and all that is needed is: An empty 

cotton-reel, a piece of cardboard, a pen- 

holder, a large pin, and a piece of stiff paper 
12 inches square. 

First fold your paper in half (see Fig. 1), 
then, with the folded edge towards you, fold 
it in half again, making a 3-inch square 
(Fig. 2). Open the last fold and fold over 
2 inches at each end (as shown in Fig. 3). 
Open these last two folds and draw the 
dotted lines A B and A C (Fig. 4). 

The folded edge of your paper is still 
towards you. Now fold AD over dotted 
line AB. Then, leaving this fold in place, 
fold AE over the dotted line AC. This 
gives you Fig. 5. 

Fold Fig. 5 in half to make Fig. 6. Cut 
off the uneven edges and carefully draw the 
horse, etc., as shown in the last figure. Cut 
round the outline of the horse and the black 
lines, and open out. You now have a section 
with twelve horses and six tabs. 


tabs over the remaining horses’ heads as 
shown in diagram. Cut away the half of each 
tab marked A, and then make the slots 
marked B. Insert the points of each tab 
into a slot and fasten at the back with a 


; touch of gum. The tabs when fastened thus 
make the wings on top. (See complete 
model.) Cut a piece of stout brown paper 


Fic 4 the exact size of the roof and paste it 
underneath. Now bend down the horses. 

Fix the pointed end of your penholder in 
the hole of the cotton-reel. Then place the 
centre of your Merry-go-round on top of 
the penholder, and fix with a pin as shown. 

Blow gently on the wings and your horses 
will spin merrily round. ° 


| Cut away every other horse, leaving the 
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“OPEN YOUR MOUTH AND SHUT YOUR EYES!” 


A ‘Gouching 


————_-6e- 
LL day long Bessie had felt ill. Her head 
ached and her cheeks burned. In the 


afternoon Mrs. Hill carried her off to bed. 
But even the touch of the linen sheets did not 
seem to make Bessie any cooler. 

And when the doctor came he looked at the 
little girl's bright eyes and flushed cheeks, and 
shook his head. 

“Tt’s a case of scarlet fever, I’m afraid,” 
he said. “‘ But I shall be able to tell better to- 
morrow.” 

It was scarlet fever, and for many weeks poor 
little Bessie was very ill indeed. She lay on her 
little bed tossing and turning, and taking no 
notice of anyone—not even of mother when she 
stooped over her with such an anxious look on 
her swect face. 

Everyone loved little Bessie, and day after 
day her schoolfellows knocked softly at the 
door, and left some little gift for her. 

Sometimes it was a bunch of pretty flowers, 
sometimes a jelly or some fruit. The little bed- 
room was covered in flowers. 

But some of the children brought: toys, and 
these Bessie’s mother put aside in a cupboard, 
for Bessie was too ill to care about toys now. 

But one day the doctor came, as usual, and he 
smiled as he looked at the little girl. 

“ Tt will be all right now,” he said. 

And for the first time since Bessie had been 
ill, Mrs. Hill broke down and cried. 

Every day Bessie gained a little more strength, 
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<The Rag Doll 
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a Jolly Surprise 
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Tale with 


until at last one day she begged mother to allow 
her to sit up. 

“T’m afraid you cannot sit up yet, dearie,” 
said mother, “ or we shall be having you ill 
again. But I tell you what we'll do,” she went 
on. “T’ll fetch the toys your little schcolfellows 
have brought.” 

What a lovely time Bessie had opening all 
her toys! There was a dear little musical-box, 
a workbox, a new pencil-case, and lots of other 
things. 

The last parcel which Bessie opened was long 
and thin. 

When the brown-paper wrapping was opened, 
Bessie stared in surprise, for there inside lay an 
old rag doll. 

Pinned to its frock was a little piece of paper 
on which was written : “ With dearest love from 
Mary.” 

Bessie picked the doll up. 

“ How nice of Mary!” she said ; and then she 
put it down without hardly even looking at it, 
and began to play with her other toys. 

It was quite plain to see that Bessie didn’t 
think much of the old rag doll. Once as she was 
reaching over to get the musical-box it got in 
her way, and she picked it up and threw it care- 
lessly to the bottom of the bed. 

That night, when mother had put out the 
light and gone downstairs, Bessie lay thinking 
of her pretty toys until she fell asleep. 


She must have been asleep a long time, for 


1 


when she opened her eves the first light of dawn 
was stealing in at her window 
“How still everything is,”’ 
she lay there 
“Oh, 
while. 


Bessie thought as 


dear! she cried in despair, after a 
“T don’t feel as if I should ever go to 
sleep again.” 

“ T know just how you feel.” 

She stared round in the dim light, but she 
could see nothing but the pretty chintz-covered 
dressing-table, the washstand, and the chairs. 

“T must have imagined it,” she said, and was 
just about to lie down again, when— 

“ Oh, no, indeed you didn’t!” said the voice. 
“Twas I who was speaking. Esmerelda, the 
rag doll.” 

“ Where are you, then ? ” said Bessie. 

“I'm down here, jammed in between the 
mattress and one of the bedposts, where you 
threw me this afternoon,” replied Esmerelda. 
“It's dreadfully uncomfortable.” 

Bessie scrambled down to the bottom of the 
bed, and she had soon got Esmerelda out of 
her uncomfortable position. 

“Dear me!” said Bessie, as she scrambled 


Se 


THE PLAYFUL FAIRY FARM BOYS— 


back and sat the doll up in front of her, ‘I had 
no idea dolls could speak.” 
“Indeed they can,’’ replied Es 
feel, too ; and I dare say if little girls only knew 
that they would treat them a bit better than 


erelda, “ and 


they do. 

“Not that I have any cause to grumble. 
sure no doll—no, nor human being either— 
could be treated better than I have been by 
my dear little mistress. 

“Look here, you say you can’t go to sleep, 
and I don’t feel much like it, either, so suppose 
I tell you my story 2?” 

“Oh!” cried Bessie, her eyes sparkling. 
“That would be splendid, and I should love it!” 

“Very well, the first thing I really remember 
is finding myself lying on the table of a big room. 
A lady had just come in at the door, and 
she came over and sat down in a chair in 
front of me. 

“ She carried in her hand a big cardboard box, 
which she put down on the table. 

“*Now, dollie,’ she said, ‘ you’re all ready to 
be dressed. Let me see, what shall I put on?’ 

“She opened the box as she spoke, and took 
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1. ‘‘Oh, dear!’’ erled the boys. 


*‘It’s horrid belng at the seaside and not having 


any money to spend.’’ 


“Don’t worry, I’ve got a good Idea,’’ cried Neddy. 
not start a concert party ? ’’ 
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“Why 


out a pile of pretty clothes, and very soon she 
had me dressed. 

“Everything was made with the 
stitches, and everything took off and on. 1 
had a pretty pink cotton frock, a white pinafore 
trimmed with lace, and a straw hat with a blue 
feather in it, 


neatest 


“How smart you look!’ said the lady, as 
she held me up ; and I can tell you I felt smart, 
too! 

“Mary will be so pleased with you,’ she 
smiled. ‘There are lots more pretty clothes for 
you in this box, besides two pretty nightdresses.’ 

“Twas put back in the box, and the next time 
I saw light was when the lady lifted me out again. 

“TI found myself in a neat little room, and 
standing at the lady’s side was.a little girl. 

“Many happy returns, Mary, dear,’ said 
the lady. ‘I’ve brought you your birthday 
present.’ 

‘And when Mary saw me she fell in love with 
me at once. I know she did, for she’s told me so 
hundreds of times since. She always used to 
tell me everything. 

“When she saw all my pretty clothes she was 


nearly wild with delight, and hardly knew how 
to thank the lady, who, I afterwards learnt, 
was Miss Dean, Mary's Sunday school teacher. 

“Tf I tried from now till this time next year 
I couldn’t tell you how good Mary was to me, 
nor yet how I adored her. 

“ Every night she took me to sleep with her, 
and always when she went to school she put 
me carefully away, so that I should not get hurt. 
And then as soon as she got home she came and 
fetched me. 

‘T did not know what unhappiness was ; but 
alas ! I was soon to know. One day Mary came 
home. Her mother was sitting sewing, for they 
were very poor. 

““* Mother,’ she said, ‘ Bessie Hill is so ill; 
teacher told us to-day.’ 

“«T’m sorry to hear that,’ said mother. 

“For a time Mary sat silent. Then at last 
she got up and went over to mother’s side. 

“* Mother,’ she said, ‘I love Bessie, and 1 
want to give her something.’ 

“Well, dear, that’s very nice of you. 
do you think you could give her ?’ 

““T’ve been thinking about it,’ replied Mary, 


What 
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2, So they set to work turning two bathing machines Into a concert platform, and soon 


had everything ready. 


Percy Porker stood outside and collected the money. 
big crowd began to gather, and Percy’s pockets were soon full. 


Quite a 
Percy was so happy | 
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in a low voice, ‘ and the only thing I have which 
is any good is Esmerelda.’ 

“* But, dearie,’ said mother, in surprised tones, 
“do you think you could part with her?’ 

““Well,’ replied my little mistress, ‘I don’t 
want to give her away, but poor Bessie is 
so ill.’ 

““ Well, dearest,’ said mother, ‘it’s very kind 
or you, and Bessie is sure to like her.’ And 
mother went off to lay the tea.” 

Bessie felt her cheeks burn when she thought 
of the way she had treated the rag doll that 
morning, but the doll went on: 

“T can’t speak of our parting. Mary came 
to me, and told me how she had made up her 
mind to give me away. 

“* Darling,’ she said, ‘it will break my heart 
to part with you. But I must give Bessie some- 
thing nice, and you are the best I have.’ 

“T can tell you, it broke my heart when she 
came and left me here. I’m so miserable now 
that I don’t care what becomes of me. If only 
I was back with my dear mistress. Well, that’s 
all I have to tell you, and I think you'd better 
try and go to sleep now. I shall myself.” 


& 


And-Bessie lay thinking of Esmerelda’s story 
until at last she fell asleep. 

Next morning she told mother all about it. 

“How unselfish it was of Mary,” she said, 
“to give me the thing she liked best. Oh, how 
I wish I had thought more of it!’ And the tears 
stood in Bessie’s eyes. 

But mother sat down on the bed beside her, 
and began to whisper in her ear, and gradually 
Bessie’s tears disappeared, and a smile took their 
place. 

“ And it will be such a nice surprise for Mary,” 
said mother, as she got up. 


It was Bessie’s first day at school, and she sat 
in a corner of the playground with Mary. 

“Mary,” she said, “I want to thank you for, 
lending Esmerelda to me whilst I was ill.” 

“ But I gave her to you,” faltered Mary. 

“Did you, dear?” said Bessie. “Well, I 
have brought her back, because she loves you so 
much it would be cruel of you to give her away. 

“So I just looked upon it that you had lent 
her to me. And see, here she is in this parcel. 
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IFFERENT SONGS— 


3. Then the curtain was drawn, and there stood the Fairy Farm boys on the platform, 


dressed as pierrots. The audience was ever 


** What a noise ! 


so pleased until the boys commenced to sing. 


Why, they are all singing different songs !’? groaned everybody. 
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And mother and I have had such fun; we've 
made her three whole sets of new clothes, and 
a pretty cradle.” 

As she spoke Bessie had undone the parcel, 
and there lay Esmerelda, in the sweetest cradle 
you ever saw, all white muslin and blue ribbon. 

At the sight of the doll, Mary clapped her 
hands with delight. 

“Oh, it is kind of you, Bessie, to return 
Esmerelda to me. I have missed her ever so 
much. I really don’t know how to thank you.” 
’ replied Bessie, 
“Esmerelda has missed 


“But I knew you loved her,’ 
giving Mary a big hug. 
you very much as well.”’ 

Then Mary took Esmerelda out of the box, 
and smothered her with kisses. 

“Oh, you dear!’ she cried, with tears in her 
eyes. ‘I am glad to get you back.” 

Once again the way she had treated Esmerelda 
in the first place came into Bessie’s mind, and 
she had to turn away to hide her own tears. 

And that night I think Mary and Esmerelda 
were the happiest couple in all the world, and 
Bessie was happy, too, for she had learnt what 
it was to make others happy. 

THE END 
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> WAIT AND SEE 3 
§ 5 
A JOLLY INDOOR GAME § 
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All you have to do to play this jolly, exciting 
game, is to write down upon two sheets of paper 
a list of the various articles and people you see 
in the street. For instance, milkman, policeman, 
butcher, baker, dog, lady, boy, and anything 
else you can think of. The list on each paper 
must be quite different. 

Each player takes a paper, and then they take 
their places at the window and watch all that 
passes by. 

Say a policeman comes along, then the player 
who has the word policeman on his paper takes 
one mark. Say a milkman passes, that means 
a mark to the player who has the milkman on 
his sheet. 

So you go on for, say, ten minutes, when you 
add up your marks and see who has scored the 
most. 

At the end of each game the players change 
papers, so that each gets a fair chance of 
winning. 
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do I,’’ said Neddy. 
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4. At last the people became so angry that they chased the b 


«* Never mind,’’ smiled Percy. 


joys off the stage and 
right along the beach. ‘‘ Oh, dear, I do wish I could fly!’ cried Charlie Cock. ‘‘So 


‘* We’ve got the money.”’ 


ST. POLDREN’S ROCK 


The Story of a Wish that Came True 


Mr. Bob 
Marston said as he climbed into the 
trap which was to take him to the 


oOoD-BYE, Good-bye, Margery !"’ 


G 


station. “I know Martha will look after you 
well, and I shall come back for you as soon 
as: | can” 


“Good luck, Dad!” Bobby Marston called 
out as the trap drove away. He wished he 
could cry as Margery was doing, but his father 
had told him to bea man, 
and real men didn’t cry. 

Everything had been 
so strange this last week. 
As long as they could 
remember, even before 
Mummy died, Bobby and 
Margery had lived on the 
big farm which belonged 
to their father. 

Now the farm had been 
sold. Mr. Marston had 
given all his money to his 
brother, who had gone to 
Africa. The children re- 
membered Uncle Robert, 
a big, laughing man who 
had told them he was 
going a long journey but 
would come back with a 
fortune for their father 
and for himself. 

For over a year now, Uncle Robert had never 
written though Mr. Marston had sent him word 
that he wanted some of his money to pay his 
men. In the end Mr. Marston had to sell his 
farm and now he was going away to Africa him- 
self to start all over again. He would come 
back for Bobby and Margery as soon as he could. 

Until then they were to stay with old Martha 
at her little cottage quite near the sea. Mr. 
Marston knew that the children would be quite 
happy and well cared for by Martha. 

“You can go down to the shore whenever 


Someone was wavi mn 
the great ship 


ng 
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you like,’ Martha told them the next morning. 
“Michael Ganzy will be there with his nets, and 
he'll see no harm comes to you. He knows you 
are coming.” 

“Let’s go right away,”’ Bobby said, as soon 
as breakfast was over. ‘‘ Daddy told me about 
old Michael. He’s been a sailor and has sailed 
all round the world.” 

They raced down the village street and down 
the rough steps which led to the sands. 
Before they had reached the bottom 
step, someone was calling out to them in 
a great loud voice. 

“Ho, ho, my hearties! Come and give 
old Mike a hand with his nets! ”’ 

There, standing by a boat on 
the beach, was a big bearded 
man in a thick, blue jersey and 
big sea-boots. He was waving 
his hand to them, and as they 
ran, they could hear his laugh. 
Margery began to laugh, too. 
“Tm sure we shall like 
Michael,” she said. “ He 
laughs just like Daddy 
does, only louder.” 

“T expect he can tell 
us lots of stories,” Bobby 
said. “TI shall ask him 
to tell us about Africa— 
and perhaps he will let 
me have his boat oMe day. I’m glad I can 
row. 

Everybody in Trezeath knew Michael Ganzy, 
the laughing sailorman, and everybody liked 
him. He had a cottage quite near Martha’s, 
but he did not go out often with the fishing-boats 
now, as his old captain had given him enough 
money to live on. So Michael just helped the 
other fishermen by mending their nets or 
painting their boats, and was only too glad 
to have some young friends to talk to while 
he worked. 


from the bridge of 


On the very first day they spent with Michacl, 
Bob and Margery heard some of the 
stories Michael had to tell. He had been to 
Africa and to every country in the world. 

Bob and Margery came to the beach early the 
next day, and the day after that. It was on the 
third day that Bob told Michacl that his father 
was going to Africa. 


strange 


Bob told him. “So 
he’s going there to get a fortune, and then we 
shall go to him.” 

“It's a pity he didn't go out to St. Poldren’s 
Rock,” old Michael said, and shook his head. 
“When I was like that, I went—and the next 
day my old captain came along and brought me 
good luck! And here I am!” 

“St. Poldren'’s Rock?’ Bob asked. 
“That’s the place over there, isn’t it? 
How would that have helped Dad?” 

“Tt mightn’t have helped him unless 
he really believed the story,” Michael 
said. “Of course, some people don’t 
believe it, but I know! I'll tell you 
the yarn.” 

It was a strange story of a wreck 
which had taken place long years ago. 
On the boat which had been wrecked was 
St. Poldren, who built the little church 
in Trezeath. Everyone on the boat had 
managed to get 
to the great rock 


“He lost all his money,” 


slept was still there, and anyone who touched it 


now, and said: ‘ Please help me, St. Poldren,” 
would be sure to get what they wanted, if it 
were a right thing they asked. 

“Couldn't you take us out, Michael?" Bob 


asked quietly. ‘We might help Dad——” 
Michael shook his head. 


“You're too young yet,” he said. ‘‘ Mavbe 
before you go away I'll be taking you. My 


back's too bad just now to pull the boat, and 
besides, you must get there before the sun’s 
up in the morning.” 

Michael would not talk about it any more. 
Not until they were going back to the cottage 
did Bob say anything to Margery about the 
idea in his mind. 

“If we could only go to the 
rock,” he said slowly, “and ask that 
Dad gets all the money he wants 
and comes back to us soon——”’ 

“Tt would be lovely,” Margery 
said. “But Michael won't take us.” 

“T could row a boat that 
far!’’ Bob said. ‘‘ There’s just a 
fine little boat near where Michael 
sits. Look! It isn’t far to the 
rock! We could go there and get 
back before Martha was up in 
the morning |!” 


and take shelter 
in the cave. The 
stone on which 
St. Poldren had 


Margery fastened Bob's coloured blazer to the blade of the oar and held it high in the aay 
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Long before they went to bed that night 
everything had been settled. Bob could scarcely 
sleep for thinking about it, and before daylight, 
he and Margery were stealing quietly from the 
cottage and down to the beach. 

It was just light enough to see the small boat 
Bob wanted, and the tide was high enough to 
float it. Bob soon unfastened the rope when 
Margery was in the boat. Then he jumped in 
and took the oars. 

“T’ve got to row straight ahead,” he told 
Margery. ‘‘ You can just see the Rock now.” 

It was not nearly so hard to row as Bob thought 
it would be. In the grey light of early morning, 
they could see the Rock coming nearer. Bob had 
said it would take them about half-an- 
hour, and it was just about that time when 
they were quite close to the great Rock. 

It took quite a long time to get the boat 
in a safe place on the far side. They did 
it at last, and by now it was nearly 
broad daylight. 

“Just the right time!” Bob cried 
joyfully. “Come on, Margery! We'll 
soon find the cave!” 

Again Bob was right, and there, too, 
was the big stone just as old Michael had 
said. Bob put his hands on it and in a 
very clear voice called out: ‘‘ Please help 
me, St. Poldren. I want Dad to make 
a lot of money very soon, and come back 
to us.” 

“You do the same, Margery,” he told 
his sister. ‘‘ That will make it quite sure!” 

Margery said exactly the same words as Bob 
had done. 

“Now we'll get back,” Bob cried. ‘“ Won't 
Martha be surprised! And old Michael! He 
won’t believe I rowed out quite easily! And if 
it all comes true—Dad will be back soon!” 


Bob had to push the boat out from among the 
rocks, then he jumped inside and took the oars. 
In the first few minutes it seemed ever so much 
harder to pull the oars through the water. 

“Oh, Bob,” Margery said at last. “ Do look ! 
We are going further and further away !” 

Bob rested on his oars and looked about. 
Already they were a long way from the Rock 


feat. 
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1. 
clown, who is performing the wonderful balancing 


but on the wrong side. Again Bob bent to the 
oars and pulled and pulled until he had to rest. 
Now he saw that they were farther from the Rock 
than they were at Trezeath, but although it was 
full day, they could hardly see Trezeath at all. 

Bob had to give up at last. Then Margery 
tried for a time, but it was no use. After a long 
time they could not even see the Rock. They 
were alone on the great sea. 

“Don’t worry, Margery!’’ Bob told’ his 
sister. ‘ We're bound to see a ship soon and 
they'll help us.” 

Now and again as the day wore on they did 
see a vessel, but it was too far away. Bob and 
Margery were horribly hungry and thirsty, and, 


** Jolly good ! ’’ smiles the other jolly clown. 


as the sun began to sink, Bob wished he had never 
seen the Rock. 

“Don’t cry, Margery |” Bob said. 
T’'ll get you back somehow.” 

“T'm not crying,” Margery told him. “ Look, 
Bob! There’s another ship—a big one! We 
must signal to it! Quick, give me your coat!” 

Margery was even more excited than Bob 
now. In two minutes she had fastened Bob’s 
coloured blazer on to the blade of the oar and 
was holding it high in the air. 

“ Try to turn the boat round so that we'll get 
in its way!’ Margery called, and Bob began to 
use the one oar he still had. ‘ Look! Oh, look, 
Bob! I believe someone is waving to us!” 


“Tm sure 


The great ship had come nearer and nearer, and 
sure enough they could see a man waving his arms 
to them. In another minute or so another small 
boat was bounding over the waves to them. Very 
quickly the two were lifted out into this new boat. 

As Bob and Margery were carried on to the 
decks of the great liner a crowd gathered round 
and listened to the captain. 

“Good gracious !”’ said the captain. 
are only children ! 
out ? 


“ They 
How did you come so far 
What are your names ? ”’ 

“Bob Marston—and this is my sister, Margery,” 
Bob told him, and almost before he had finished, 
one of the passengers had pushed through the 
rest and seized Bob’s hands. 


—AND THE NICE BONE 


2. But it quite spoilt the show when he offered 
the doggies that bone, and they all left their clever 
master to go for it. 


“Bob Marston! My nephew, Bob! And 
Margery, too!” the passenger cried, and Bob 
looked at him in wonder. 

“ Uncle Robert!” It was Margery who knew 
him first, and flung her arms about him.“ Why, 
Dad’s gone to Africa to find you and to make a 
fortune!” 

“Gone to Africa for me?” Uncle Robert 
asked, then turned to the captain. ‘‘ Let them 
come to my cabin, captain! There is some 
mystery here!” 

In the cabin, Uncle Robert had food brought 
“to them, and then listened to their story. 

“JT never had your father’s letter,” he said. 
“T have been in wild parts and many of the 
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things sent to me were stolen But I did make 
a fortune and I came straight home to give your 
He will be a wealthy man now. 
What 


father his share. 
But—you say he has gone to Africa ? 
boat 2? When did he sail ? ”’ 

Bob told him, and Uncle Robert gave a great 
shout of joy. 

“ The ‘ Fairy Queen’ only sailed a day or so 
ago!” he cried. “We can send a_ wireless 
message to your father from this ship and he can 
leave the boat at Marseilles. He will be back 
with us within a week. I'll send a message to 
Mrs. Martha Pollard, too, telling her you are safe. 
We'll be in port to-morrow, and then we'll all go 
to Trezeath together and wait for your father to 
come back. He doesn’t need to go to 
Africa, because I’ve brought his fortune 
with me!” 

“ Why——!” Bob looked at Margery, 
in sudden surprise. ‘‘ Old Michael was 
right after all! If we hadn’t gone to 
St. Poldren’s Rock, we might never 
have met Uncle Robert! And now, Dad’s 
coming back and he won't have to 
leave us again at all! It seems too 
good to be true.” 

“Isn't it splendid!’ Margery laughed. 
“T felt very frightened when we were 
alone in the boat, but I’m very glad we 
did go to the Rock, after all, though I'll 
never, never go again!” 


THE END. 


CASTLE TUMBLEDOWN 
The beautiful Castle Tumbledown 
Is close by the Chair of Rocks; 
It’s always part of Alphabet Town, 
And built of alphabet blocks. 
The name of the ine begins with an A, 
The Queen’s begins with aB, 
And all go down in a regular way, 
And the youngest child is Z. 
Twenty-four children of Alphabet Town, 
Two parents of high degree, 
In beautiful Castle “Tanisledows, 
All lettered from A to Z. 


THE NEW JUNGLE 


Ze q 


TOWN THEATRE 


THE 
GROWLY-WOWLY’ 
GRIZZLY (4~ 


The opening of the new theatre in Jungle Town was hailed with great pleasure by the townsfolk, 
and everyone went on the first night to see the wonderful new play, ‘‘ The Growly-wowly Grizzly.’” 
Bobby Bear went into the pit, Mr. and Mrs. Jumbo had four seats in the stalls, while Mr. Hippo had a 


big box all to himself. 


Peter Parrot tried to get in without paying, but was turned out; and Percy 


Porcupine had no trouble at allin getting a seat. 
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“AN AWKWARD FIX ‘ 


sh were many happy children in East- 
wood Hall. It was just after Christmas, 
and they had all thoroughly enjoyed 
themselves. : 

And there was still more to come. There was 
to be a grand party later on. 

Well, as all days will, the great day drew near. 

One fine morning, in fact, it was the morning 
of the party itself, Mrs. Eastman, the lady of 
the Hall, asked Jimmy Jordan, her nephew, who 
was staying at the Hall, if he would run down 
into the village to fetch a necklace from the 
jeweller’s. 

Of course, he was only too willing to go, so, 
warmly wrapped up, he set out along the hard, 
frosty road. 

The village reached and the necklace fetched, 
he turned back for the homeward walk. 

On his way he passed fairly near a quaint little 


Tale of a Boy 
and a Dog 


He knew the man who 
lived in the cottage. A nice old man he was, who 
told splendid yarns. So knowing that he had 
plenty of time before he need go back to the Hall, 
Jimmy followed the path which led to the cot- 
tage. 

Now the man hadadog. Nothing very strange 
in that. That dog had a habit. Nothing very 
strange in that, either. a 

Once he had let anybody into the cottage— 
which he would willingly do—he would not let 
them out again until his master returned. Some- 
thing strange in that, anyway. 

Of course, as Jimmy knew this habit, he should 
have looked through the window to see whether 
the old man was in or not. But he didn’t. 

He just lifted the latch and walked in. 

Inside, was no little old man, but a big, burly 
fellow who looked a tramp. 


one-roomed cottage. 
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Jimmy suddenly fancied the outside of the 
cottage, so he hurriedly made to pass out through 
the door 

But that was where the dog took a hand—or 
rather, a paw—in the game. He had let Jimmy 
in, but he wouldn’t let Jimmy out. So he told 
him so most fiercely, and with a splendid display 
of large, sharp white teeth. 

Jimmy decided that after all the inside of the 
cottage would be best. 

Then he took to cajoling the dog, enticing the 
dog, and threatening the dog. The dog didn’t 
take a scrap of no- 
tice. He sat quietly 


by the door until 
Jimmy tried to 
touch it, then he 


suddenly became as 
fierce as two fight- 
ing cocks. 

“No good, young- 
ster; I’ve tried 
that,” growled the 


A CAPITAL RIDDLE 


the 
Tan 


rooni, 
off 


jumped 
after the 


he 


across 


Then 
of the 


ran 
out window, and 
man. 

Jimmy flung the door open, and ran in the 
opposite direction. Almost immediately he met 
a policeman, and very breathlessly he told him 
the whole story. 

Together they went in search of the tramp, and 
found him by the edge of the road. Calmly wait- 
ing in front of him was the dog, ready to bite at 
the man’s first movement. 

And just at that precise moment the little old 
man who lived in 
the little cottage, 
and told splendid 
yarns, came runaing 
up. 

And he was quite 
breathless, and very 
much upset, be- 
cause, you see, he 
had just been home 
and found that all 


man. ‘And all I = his savings, which 

got for my pains C? he usually kept in 

was a bite.” And : - = an old broken 
P Harry Hippo : ‘‘ Why is the letter E like London ? ”” 

he showed Jimmy a Jimmy Jacko: “ Because it is the capital of England.’’ neapor : on the 

large rent in his mantelpiece, had 


trouser’s leg. So the two of them sat down 
in the room to wait until such time as 
the dog’s master should return. And the 
dog sat down and waited for exactly the same 
thing. 

Suddenly it struck Jimmy that it was getting 
near the party time, and whatever else happened, 
he mustn’t be late for that. 

Soggetting up Jimmy walked over to the dog 
most boldly, and made a movement towards the 
door. But his luck was out. The dog snapped 
out at him. 

As he jumped back he heard a sharp scuffling 
behind him, and, turning, was just in time to 
see the thief clambering out through the low 
window. 

The dog saw him, too. He looked at Jimmy 
sadly and wonderingly, as much as to say, “ Why 
wasn’t I born in two halves with a set of strong 
teeth in each half?” 


disappeared. But it didn’t take the policeman 
long to search the burly fellow, who looked like a 
ruffian, and who, indeed, proved to be just that, 
for all the little old man’s savings were found, 
wrapped in a piece of newspaper, in his pocket. 

Of course the old man was delighted at having 
his savings restored to him, and he thanked 
Jimmy for what he had done. 

“Tt was quite by chance that I called at your 
cottage,” laughed Jimmy, “ but, had I not done 
so, I’m sure your dog would have prevented that 
ruffian from escaping.” 

Jimmy then shook the old man by the hand, 
and continued on his way. 

When he got+home to the Hall he was just 
in time for the party, and he was also the hero 
of the hour. 

But it had certainly been a most awkward fix 
while it had lasted. 

THE END 
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A PAGE OF TRICKS 


RINGING 
THE PIGS 


| Faeroe you 
know that very 
troublesome 
have rings put 
through their snouts 
to prevent them 
rooting up plants that ought not to be rooted 
up, and this gives us an idea for a fine little 
puzzle, with which you will have an amusing time. 
To make it you need two small curtain rings 
and a thin stick the size and width of a pencil. 
Take a piece of string, three times as long as the 
stick, and tie a ring at each end, then firmly tie 
the string by its middle round the middle of the 


pigs 


stick. 

Hold the stick in one hand and swing the rings 
about until you manage to get one on each end 
of the stick. It is fairly easy to get one on, but 
the difficulty is to get the other on without the 
first coming off—almost as hard as it must be 
to ‘‘ ring ”’ two Master Porkers. 
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AN EASY STRING TRICK 


AKE a piece of string about $ yd. long, and 
knot the two ends. Now loop it over a 
friend's finger. Double the string over your own 
forefinger, and then place the other loop over his. 
Tell him to hold his forefinger so as to make 
sure the string cannot slip off. 

Now, very quickly, release one of the loops 
from your finger, and pull the other sharply. 
The string will now come clear away from your 
friend's finger, although he still holds the end 
of it, as shown in the picture. 


7 A BUTTON 
oe ee @ PUZZLE 
'AKE twelve smal] 
: aN * buttons and lay 


them out in six rows, 


each row having four 
e buttons. It sounds 
impossible, doesn’t it? 


But our little sketch will show you that it’s not. 

Ask your friend to try it. Now that you 
know how to do it, it will be fun to watch him 
trying to puzzle it out. 

This is the way to remember how to do it. First 
lay three buttons down in a triangle. On top 
of that triangle lay three buttons to form an- 
other, only the second one must be upside down, 

Now place a button in every place where the 
lines of the triangle cross. You now have two 
triangles with four buttons along each side. 


THE THREE FISHES 


ie someone asked you to draw the three fishes 

as they appear in the last picture you would 
no doubt find it rather puzzling, But I am 
going to show you a way of doing it that makes 
it as simple as can be, 

First of all draw a big letter Y, as shown in the 
picture. On to each arm of the Y you must now 
add a curved line, as in the second little sketch. 
This makes the three heads of the fishes, and 
you must make an eye to each. 

All you have now to do is to draw the tails, 
and you will find this quite easy to manage if 
you follow each fish through the next one’s 
body with your eye, and then continue the draw- 


ing. 
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A Thrilling Picture Story of 
ROB AND OLD DANIEL 


telling how they were saved by 


a Submarine. 
Ss, 
[3 


4. “ My boat is worn out, Rob,” 
said old Daniel, shaking his head 
sadly. “ But until the herring 
shoals return to these waters so 
that we can make enough money to 
buy a new one, we shall have to 
make her do.” “ We must patch 
her up as best we can,” said Rob 
cheerfully. 

® 


2. When they had made the 
seams watertight and put a fresh 
coat of paint on the boat, old 
Daniel and Rob set sail for the 
fishing grounds. For a time all 

! went well, then the wind rose until 
soon a gale blew and the waves 


beat fiercely against the sides of the}. 


boat. ‘ Take the sail down, Rob,” 
cried old Daniel. “ We are in for 
a storm!” Rob jumped to his 
feet and quickly lowered the sheet. 


@ 


3. At last the waves loosened a |. 
plank and the water poured into 
the boat. Rob tried his utmost to 
stop the inrush of water, but failed. 
Snatching up an empty can, he 
started to bale the water out while 
old Daniel lashed the tiller to the 
gunwale. Then, using his hat as a 
bucket, the old fisherman helped 
Rob. But, although they both 
worked as hard as they could, the 
water in the boat grew deeper and 
deeper. 


4 Em afraid we cannot pre-B 
vent the boat from sinking now, 
said old Daniel sadly,“ Our only 
hope is to keep her afloat until | 
can make a raft.” Rob nodded his 
head in reply, and went on baling as 
fast as his aching arms would let 
him; but soon the boat was almost 
tull of water, and Rob knew that at 
any moment it might sink. 


® 


5. As quickly as possible old 


Daniel wrenched the mast out of fF. 


its socket and threw the sail over- 
board into the sea. ‘‘ Now then, 
Rob, my lad,” he cried, “ stop 
baling and pull up the floorboards, 
“| The boat is on the point of sinking.” 
Oars, masts, floorboards and any 
other piece of wood that could be 
found were lashed together and 


~<] made into a raft. The stern of the 


boat was already under water. 


& 


6. The raft was finished not a 
moment too soon. Just as old 
Daniel tied the last knot the boat 
began to go under. Rob felt the 
boat sinking and caught hold of the 
raft with both hands. “ Hold on 
‘| tight, Rob,” shouted old Daniel. 
“We shall soon be picked up by f 
some fishing vessel.” Old Daniel 
was not a man to give way to 
despair. “I’m all right,” replied 
Rob, as cheerfully as_ possible. 
“ Don’t worry about me.” 


7. Rob was much more worried 
about old Daniel than he was about 
himself. He was young and strong 
and could stand the effects of the 
cold water, whereas the old fisher- 
man could not. Great waves were 
breaking over the raft and threaten- 
ing to sweep them away from it. 
Suddenly a strange object appeared 
out of the water right in front of 
them. “ Hurrah!’ cried Rob joy- 
fully, “Tt is a submarine coming 
up. Look! there’s her periscope. 
We are saved!” 


8. It was indeed the periscope of 
a submarine that Rob had sighted. 
Just beneath the surface the Sub- 
marine E15, one of the submarines 
attached to the Atlantic Fleet, was 


cruising at battle practice. “ Hallo! 
What’s this I see—an old man and 
a boy clinging to some wreckage ? ” 
cried an officer with his eye to the 
periscope. “ Let me have a look,” 
cried his brother officer, hurrying 
along the narrow deck. 


& 


9. Orders were given to stop the 
engine, and the next minute the 
submarine was rapidly rising to the 
surface. ‘‘ Hold on a minute longer 
and we shall be saved,” cried Rob 
to old Daniel, as the conning tower 
of the submarine shot out of the 
water. Soon the great whaleback 
of the submarine was on the surface, 
rolling from side to side as the 
waves washed against her iron 
plates. Then upon deck came the 
gallant crew. 
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10. “Catch hold of these, my 
hearties,” cried the sailors, throwing 
two lifebelts splashing into the 
water close beside them. ‘‘ Ay, 
ay, sir!” replied the old fisher- 
man. When old Daniel and Rob 
had placed the lifebelts securely 
over their shoulders, the sailors 
hauled in the rope and quickly drew 
them to the side of the submarine. 
“You go first,” said Rob. 
can easily hold on until you are on 
board.” 


@ 


41, Except that they were cold]. 
and hungry, Rob and old Daniel | 
were little the worse for their adven- 
ture. “We will soon make you 
comfortable,” laughed one of the 
officers. ‘Here is a cup of hot 
cocoa for you to drink while the 
cook prepares you a meal.” When 
the two adventurers had finished 
their meal and told their story, the 

: A officers took Rob round the sub- 
» I \ (ee ar i marine and showed him how the 
pe - torpedoes are fired. 


B 


12. Rob had such a jolly time 
that he felt quite sorry when he 
saw the lighthouse and the red- 
roofed cottages and white cliffs of 
Beachhaven. “ There’s our old 
boat-house,” he cried, pointing 
across the bay. Old Daniel, who 
was standing by his side on the 
conning-tower, shaded his eyes 
with his hand and nodded. “ There 
is a large crowd waiting for you, 
too,” laughed the officer, who could 

} see them through his powerful 
glasses. ‘‘ You're in for a cheery 
welcome.” : 


Gladys bent down and 


picked up the pigeon 


THE MYSTERY OF OLD MICHAEL 


A Tale of Holiday Time 


oO Et 

" say, Ted, I’m frightened! Whatever 
I does he mean?” 

Gladys Dean was clinging to her 


brother’s arm. It was their first day at Sea- 
combe, where they were spending their summer 
holidays, and they had run across the fields 
after tea to take a look at the river. Gladys 
had caught sight of a pigeon circling round 
over her head, and she had tried to tempt it 
down with the last crumbs of a piece of farm- 
house cake. 

It was then that the sound of a harsh voice 
had frightened her, 

“Clear out! Let my pigeons alone, or I'll 
do you a mischief!” shouted a man’s voice, 

“Leave the bird alone,’’ counselled her 
brother. ‘ After all, it’s probably the property 
of that old chap who’s calling. Come on back 
to the farm.” 
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“Why, that’s only old Michael!’ laughed 
Aunt Grace, when they told her. “ He’s quite a 
character round here in the autumn time, 
Now that you’ve come to spend an autumn 
holiday, you'll see him now and again.” 

“He won't hurt you, so long as you don’t 
touch his birds,” said Cousin Dan, speaking up. 
“Here, we'll all three go out together, and 
T’ll introduce you. Then he’ll understand that 
you're his friends.” 

But even with Cousin Dan on one side of 
her and Ted on the other, Gladys felt a little 
bit nervous still of old Michael. He looked 
angry and suspicious when they first came up 
to him, and not at all inclined to be friendly. 

“Tell them not to touch my birds, then!” 
he growled to Dan. “ Tell them that!” 

“Righto !’’ said Dan. 

And they all strolled off again. 


“ He’s a queer chap, that,” said Dan.“ Always 
turns up here in autumn time, before the floods 
come on, Generally camps here. He's a gipsy, 
you know, from the camp over on the common. 
But he'll come here every year, as [T say, and 
camp by our stream ; and he always brings his 
birds, Folk were a bit suspicions of him at first, 
for they say he's got a big banking account in 
the town; and the point is, how does he make 
his money ? But there can't be any harm in an 
old chap who's so fond of animals as he is of 
his pigeons. That’s what I say,’’ finished up 
Dan. ‘ Though I wish we'd a bit of his wealth, 
that I do.” 

And Dan sighed. 

“What's up. old chap—anything special ? ” 
inquired Ted, 

So then Dan told them. 

“Well, it’s like this,’ he said. “ The 
tarm’s not doing well. The drought this 
year is at the bottom of it, mostly. But, 
as well as that, the ground needs ever so 
much more put into it just now than 
dad can afford, The fact is, we’re rather 
up against things, and we may have to 
sell the farm,’’ Dan sighed. ‘“ And it’s 
been in the family for generations,” he 
finished up. 

Ted and Gladys were listening. 

“Can't you make money any way, old 
chap,” said Ted, “except by selling the 
farm? Why, you just couldn’t! The 
river's yours—part of it, anyway. And—why, 
it’s yours for miles round, isn’t it? That 
very part old Michael’s camping on with his 
pigeons.” , 

“Yes,” 
way.” 

They walked home in silence. 

“T say, Gladys,” said Ted, later on, when 
they were alone, “wish we could help uncle 
to be a bit richer.” 

““ Wonder where old Michael gets his money ? ’” 
said Gladys. 

Her brother stared at her. 

“Gladys, you don’t think——” 

“ Think he’s stealing anything ? Well, I don’t 
see quite what he can steal. But, Ted, do you 


said Dan. “ But dad sees no other 


know, { don’t like the look of him, Let's watch 
him,” she said 
“Righto!” said her brother, looking rather 


ta shouldn't 


interested, I don't see why we 
take a squint or two at old Michacl, and see 
if there is a mystery.” 

So they did, 

It was on the very day after that that they 
tumbled over Michael quite accidentally. All the 
farm folk were busy, but Ted and Gladys were 
not. They sauntered down to the riverside, and 
saw before them, to thcir surprise, no one else 
but old Michacl. Up to his knees, was he, in the 
water, He seemed to be poking about with 
some long stick or other. 

“Tsay, can we help ? Lost something ? ”” called 
Ted, forgetting their suspicions in his anxiety. 

There was fear as well as rage in the face 


HOW ARTFUL CLARA CROW— 


1. Said Clara Crow, ‘‘ I know a way 
To get a lovely feed to-day. 
I'll slip this hoop o’er post and duck, 
That’s all there is to do—what luck | ’”” 


that old Michael turned on them. 

“You clear off, with your skulking, spying 
ways!’ called he. 

What did it mean ? Even Ted began to think 
that there was something to find out now. 

“Look here,” said he. “ Gladys, suppose. 
you're right ? There can’t be a treasure in the 
river, can there, that ‘uncle knows nothing about, 
and that Michael’s finding ? ”’ 

“Let's wait till he’s left his camp. He does 
sometimes, and then we’ll go and have a squint,” 
suggested Gladys. 

They waited for some days before the old 
man really did go. Then, one afternoon, he was 
to be seen marching off in the direction of 
the village. : 
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“Now's our ehanee !"" cried Ted 

And the two were off 

Phere was nothing much in the camp A 
few rags and some odd sticks, a cooking-bowl or 
two, and the remnants of a fire. 

“Oh, poor old man! “He can’t be very rich, 
if he gets nothing but mussels to eat!" cried 
Gladys. 

For all round the camp were littered heaps 
and heaps of fresh-water mussel-shells. 

“T wonder if auntie would send him down 
some milk ?”’ 

Auntie laughed when she heard the tale 

“Why, he’s welcome to eat the, mussels if he 
likes,’”” said she. ‘ We've heaps and heaps in 
the river. They’re easy to find when the water’s 
low, and I’ve always thought that Michael was 
partial to them, for he leaves a whole litter of 


—ROBBED A DUCK OF ITS DINNER 


2. ‘* That’s done,’’ smiled Clara to her chicks; 
“* It’s quite the easiest of tricks. 
Now, while that hoop holds ducky fast, 
We’ll all enjoy this nice repast.’” 


shells after each of his year’s camps. And 
he always comes at the best time to get 
them, after the summer drought. Yes, I'll 
take him some bread; or, if you're not 
afraid, you two might take it to him.” 

“Choose the evening, pretty late,” sug- 
gested Cousin Dan. “He always lets his 
pigeons fly home then. They fly back to 
the gipsy camp, you know. They're 
carrier-pigeons that he has the fancy for. 
If you start down with the bread just 
before dark, you'll see them flying past. 
Wait, and I’ll come with you.” 

Ted and Gladys waited about for Dan. It 
was fairly late when they started. Darkness 
was just coming down, and as they reached the 


bend by the stream, past them flew a_ pretty 
group of grey pigeons on their way back to 
the gipsy-camp on the other side of the common, 

“Tt's a queer hobby of Michael's,"’ said Dan 
“He sends them home every night. He's train 
ing them—so he said when I asked him.” 

Dan stopped speaking, for just at that moment 
one of the pigeons seemed to have difficulty in 
flying. It fluttered a little and fell at Gladys’s 
feet. 

“Poor darling!” said Gladys, picking it up. 
“What ever’s wrong?” 

“Why,” cried Ted, “ there’s a bit of thread 
got wound round its foot!” 

“We'll carry it home to mother,” said Dan, 
“and then let it follow the other birds.” 

They took it home, and it was when they were 
safe inside the kitchen, trying to disentangle 
the thread from its leg, that they found a 
very curious thing. 

“Why, this thread has been fied round 
its foot,” said Uncle, ‘and there’s some- 
thing at the end of it. A stone, is it?” 
He held it up to the light. “ There’s more 
in this than meets the eye,’’ he said, after a 
while. “Not a word, any of you. We'll 
lie in wait for the birds to-morrow night.” 

The following night, with the help of the 
farm men, five of the ten homing birds were 
carefully caught. Each one had a thread 
tied to its foot. 

“And there’s a stone—a stone on each 
thread!” shouted Gladys. 

“A stone, indeed!” said Uncle Ted grimly. 
“Why, it’s a pearl! Now I’m beginning to think 
that old Michael’s wealth may have been filched 
from me. I’ve always been told that my fresh- 
water mussels were fine ones. A visitor once 
found a large-sized pearl in one of them, and 
advised me to go into the matter. But——” 

Uncle looked thoughtful. 

Well, that was the end of the mystery of 
Michael, and the beginning of better times for 
Uncle Ted’s farm. The gipsies got no more of 
the pearls; indeed, by next morning there was 
no trace of Michael, nor of the camp either. 


THE END 
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HE Sheriff sat in state wearing his robes 
and chain of office, and before him 
stood a tall figure clad in Lincoln green. 

It was upon this stranger that the eyes of all men 
in the hall were fixed, for he was Robin Hood. 

“Good Friar Angus found me in the green- 
wood,” the outlaw was saying. ‘‘ He repeated 
to me a solemn yow which thou hadst taken 
that if I would appear before thee I should come 
and go in peace.” 

“Thou art a bold man,” replied the Sheriff 
in a hard voice. “ But thou need’st have no 
fear that the vow will not be kept. If needs be, 
my own guards shall conduct thee back to the 
forest.” 

The speaker paused a moment, his stern face 
contorted as if a red-hot iron had touched his 
flesh. He leant forward and asked a question. 

“What hast thou done with my son?” 

“Thy son?” echocd Robin Hood, with a 
puzzled look on his face. “IT know nothing of 
the Jad.” 

The Sheriff turned to his clerk and ordered 
him to read aloud a proclamation which had 
been written to be posted up inthe town. It was 
to the effect that two days ago the Sherifl’s 
son Gerard, a lad of twelve, had gone for a walk 
accompanicd by his nurse. They had ventured 
into the outskirts of the forest, but had not 
gone far before a man had leapt out upon them 
from behind a clump of bushes. He had said 
he was one of Robin Hood’s men, and, after 
threatening the nurse if she attempted to follow, 
he had dragged the lad away into the wood. 

“ Tt is false!’ cried. Robin Hood. ‘“ T and my 
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A Fine Story of How Robin Hood 
Saved the Sheriff's Son 


merry men do not molest defenceless women and 
children.” 

“But the rascal himself said he was one of 
thy men!”’ growled the Sheriff. 

“ The man told a lie!” returned Robin. “ Why 
he should seek to lay the deed on one of us I 
know not, but this I swear, that the lad was 
not captured by any man of mine.” 

“Tf thou wert holding him to ransom, then 
I would ask thee to name the price I am to pay 
for the lad’s return.” 

The outlaw’s face flushed with anger; the 
next instant he drew his sword and held the 
naked blade aloft. 

“Vow for vow, worthy Sheriff!" he cried. 
“On my sword I swear that if thy son be still 
in the forest, and I or my men can learn his 
whereabouts, we will take him from this villain, 
and he shall be sent back to thee. Moreover, we 
shall take no reward for restoring a lost child.” 

“Go, and in mercy’s name do what thou 
canst!” said the Sheriff, in a voice which 
trembled with emotion. ‘The lad’s mother is 
well-nigh beside herself with grief at his loss.” 

At about the time when Robin Hood returned 


- to his headquarters at the Abbot's Oak the two 


youngest members of his band, Edgar and Maid 
Marian, were wandering through the forest, 
gathering wild flowers. 

“Any man who did not know the forest, and 
who came this way in the dark, might fall and 
break his neck,” said Edgar. He had paused on 
the edge of a narrow gorge through which a 
brook babbled its way a good fifteen feet below 
him. The sides of the chasm were very steep, 


ind so overhung witl 


leaning forward 
of the stream itself 
“lf it 
these 


were not 


for brambles 


1 would take a 
running jump and 
land on the other 
side,’ said Edgar. 

‘Then thou 
wouldst leave me 
here alone,” laughed 
Marian. “I could 
not follow thee!” 


Suddenly the girl 
turned her head. 

“Hark!” she 
murmured, ‘‘ Was 
that the note of a 
horn?” 


Edgar listened, 
but no sound 
reached his ears 


save the continual 
murmur of a water- 
fall not far distant. 

“Shall I blow a 
call, and see if there 
is any reply?” he 
asked, laying his 
hand on the silver 
bugle which hung 
at his side. 

Marian hesitated 
before making any 
reply; then she 
raised her hand. 

“There, can you 
hear it now?” she 
asked. 

Edgar nodded, 
and the smile van- 
ished from his face. 
There was some- 
thing in his look 


which his companion could not understand. 
“ Dost thou know the meaning 


she asked. 


1 bushes that it was only by 
a glimpse 


“Tt is no bugle note,” 


could be obtained — is the bay of a hound 


BUNNY AND HIS PLAYMATES GET A SURPRISE 


1. Bunny and his playmates were out for a walk the other 
day, when they came to the river. ‘‘ Hurrah! ’’ cried Bunny. 
‘“We shall be able to cross over to the other side on those 
** Come along, boys !”” 


stepping-stones,’’ cried Bertie. 


2. “Bravo! That’s a good idea! *? barked Wuff. “I will go 
first.’? And so saying the jolly little dog jumped on to the first 
stone. ‘‘ This is great fun,’’ laughed Bunny, as he followed 
Wuff. ‘‘It’s like follow-my-leader.’’ 


3. But the pets got such a surprise when the stones turned 
out to be turtles, and they started to swim down the river. 
**Q-o-oh! please turn back,’’ wailed the playmates. ‘‘ We are 


such bad sailors! ’’ ‘* We’reoff home,’’ laughed the turtles. 


of the call?” 
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answered the bev. It 
T know it well,” 


For 
ents the pair stood 
silent, then the 
sound came again 
and this time much 
clearer than before 
Even the girl could 
distinguish it now as 
the deep-throated 
bay of some large 
and savage dog. 

“‘ Tt must be com- 
ing this way,’”’ she 
murmured. 

“Methinks it may 
beone of the hounds 
which Hamo de 
Brant keeps at 
Cragswater Castle,” 
muttered Edgar. 
“His men-at-arms 
may be in chase of 
some prisoner who 
hasescaped from one 
of his dungeons.” 

At the name of 
the cruel baron, of 
whom all the poor 
folks round about 


some mom- 


lived in_ terror, 
Marian’s face 
turned pale. 


“We must fly,” 
she whispered. 
“There, I hear it 
again. They must be 
coming in this di- 
rection, and will find 
us if we lingerhere.”” 

For a few seconds 
Edgar stood 
thinking. 

“Tf the hound 


crosses our trail he may pick up our scent, and 
the chances are we should be overtaken before 
we could reach’a place of safety,” he said. 


Then what are we to do?" gasped Martan. 
“Tf the men-at-arms catch us they will take us 
to the castle. We shall never sce the greenwood 
again, for Hamo has sworn to show no mercy on 
any member of Robin Hood’s band who should 
fall into his power." 

“We must get into the stream and walk up 
it,” said Edgar. ‘Then, even if the hound 
should follow our scent, he will lose it when he 
comes to the water.” 

Boy and girl ran quickly through the trees, 
down some sloping ground, till they reached a 
spot where, the banks of the brook being much 
lower, it was easy for them to climb down into 
its shallow stream. 
They started off in 
single file, the spacé 
not being wide 
enough for them, to 
walk abreast. 

They entered the 
gorge, the steep sides 
of which now rose 
high above their 
heads, and they had 
nearly come to the 
part which Edgar had 
declared he could 


clear with arunning Mr. Bruin: “1 want a new hat, please.” 


MR. BRUIN WANTS A SIZE LARGER 


Marian did the same, and was about to say some- 
thing when the pair were startled by the sound 
of a voice which seemed to come from the 
ground close to their feet. 

“Who are ve?" it inquired faintly. 

Edgar waited for a moment, till his eyes had 
grown more accustomed to the gloom of the cave, 
then, peering about, he saw the figure of a boy 
who seemed to be lying on a bed of dried fern. 

“We shall do thee no harm,” said Edgar. 
‘What ails thee 2?” 

“ T cannot rise, my limbs are bound,”’ was the 
reply. 

With a small hunting-knife which he carried at 
his belt, Edgar 
quickly severed the 
cords, and the captive 
scrambled to his feet. 

“My name is 
Gerard,” he said in 
reply to a question 
put by Marian, and 
went on to describe 
how he had been 
caught in the forest, 
the story being the 
same as that to 
which Robin Hood 
had listened in the 


jump when the boy Mr. Crane: “ What size do you take?”’ Sherifi's hall at 


suddenly came to a Mr. Bruin: “Idon’t know. What size do you take ?”? 
Halk. Mr. Crane: “Six-seven-eights.’” 
‘ Mr. Bruin: ‘Well, I Had better take a nine-ten-eleven 


“What is it ?.” then.”? 
asked Marian, bend- : ; 
ing forward and speaking in the lad’s ear. She 
feared that he had heard the hound or the 
voices of the men-at-arms. 

“Look!” replied Edgar. ‘‘ We need go no 
further to find a hiding-place. ”” 

He pointed to a large hole in the bank half 
hidden by a mass of ivy, a few feet above the 
stream. It was clear that before the water 
reached its present level it must have worn out 
a large hollow. which could never be seen by 
persons looking down from above. 

“ Follow me,” said Edgar. 

He climbed out of the stream and, bending 
down, entered what proved to be a small cavern. 


Nottingham. 

“One thing I can 
tell thee,” began 
Edgar. ‘We be- 
long to Robin Hood’s company, and the 
rascal who took thee prisoner was not one 
of the merry men. Canst thou tell us what 
he is like?” e 

“He is an evil-looking man, tall and strong, 
with a red beard, and the mark of an old sword- 
cut across his cheek and nose.” 

“Does he live ia this cave ?’’ asked Marian. 

“He spends most of his time here, keeping 
guard lest I should escape. When he goes forth 
in search of food, he binds me hand and foot. He 


‘told me that the way he found this cave was that 


he was walking up the stream to escape from a 
hound which was on his track.” 
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“We found it in the same way,” said Marian 
“We were obliged to wade up the brook to throw 
a hound off our scent.” 

“Marry !’" exclaimed Edgar suddenly. “TI 
know this fellow of wlom thou hast been speak- 
ing. His name is Ranulf, He was one of Hamo 
de Brant's men-at-arms who ran away from the 
castle to escape punishment for neglect of his 
duty.” 

“ And he must have told thy nurse he was one 
of Robin Hood's men to make people think 
thou wast with the outlaws,’’ said Marian. “‘ Then 
there would be less chance of those sent to rescue 
thee searching the banks of this stream. But if 
thou hadst any money the man might have 
robbed thee and set thee free. Why should he 
keep thee here a prisoner ? "’ 

“He is expecting my father to offer a large 
ransom,” was the reply. 

“The reward he deserves is the hangman's 
noose !”’ growled Edgar. 

For a time the three young folks stood trying 
to decide what they had better do. They were in 
dread lest Ranulf should return to the cave, yet 
they feared to venture forth lest they might fall 
into the clutches of the baron’s soldiers. At 
length, after they had waited half an hour, 
Edgar crept out of the hiding-place. With the 
help of the ivy and the roots of a tree he 
managed to climb to the top of the high bank. 
In a few minutes he returned with a smile on his 
face. 


FPP 


THE GHOST TRAIN 


H™ is a funny thing. Look steadily at the 

little picture at a spot between the train 
and the tunnel. After you have been looking 
for some moments, bring the picture closer to 
your eyes, when a most curious thing will happen. 

You will see a shadowy engine slip from behind 
the black engine and disappear right into the 
tunnel. 


“Tt is safe now,” he said I have listened, 
but can hear no sound. The hound has missed 
our trail ; he and the men with him are no doubt 
far away by this time.” 

All three left the cave, and waded down the 
brook till they reached the place where Edgar 
and Marian had first stepped into the stream. 
They mounted the bank, and were soon hurrying 
off through the forest. 

“T shall not feel safe till we are back at 
Abbot's Oak,” said Marian. 

The girl had hardly spoken when she gave a 
cry of alarm as a tall figure stepped out from the 
bushes and barred the pathway; then, to her 
delight, she saw it was Robin Hood. 

“Who is this boy?” he asked quickly. 

He listened as they told him the whole story 
of their adventure, and his eyes shone with 
satisfaction when he learnt that the stranger was 
Gerard. 

“Now I can keep the vow that I swore to thy 
father!” he exclaimed. ‘‘I will send thee back 
to Nottingham this evening in charge of two of 
my men. But it is thanks to Edgar and Marian 
that thou hast been found. 

“As for this villain Ranulf,” the speaker 
continued, ‘the baron learnt that he was still 
lurking in the forest, and sent out some of his men 
with a hound to hunt for him. While you were 
hiding in the cave they captured Ranulf, who 
was returning to his den. He tried to escape, and 
was slain by the men-at-arms.” . 


NOT SO EASY 


‘AKE a piece of fine string about one yard 
long, and knot the ends together. 

Now get an empty cotton-reel and lay it 
across the strings, as shown in the sketch. By 
lifting and lowering the strings at either end, try 
to run your reel from one end to the other. 

This apparently easy trick takes a very steady 
hand, as you will soon find when you try it. 
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An 
Gxciting 
Gale of a 
Strange "1 

Gift 


= 


ILLIE and Billie were twins. They lived 

M in a large old house in the country. 

The Gables it was called, and it was 

just the very nicest house for children that it 
was possible to find. 

I can’t tell you the number of rooms in the 
house, I only know that unless you were used 
to living there you would have found it a very 
easy thing to lose yourself among the many 
passages and the quaint little flights of stairs 
that one came across in the most unexpected 
corners. 

The house had been in the Halstead family 
for generations, but by the time it came into 
the possession of Colonel Halstead, the twins’ 
father, it was a pretty tumbledown affair. 

You see, one of the colonel’s ancestors had 
died without leaving any will, and the money 
had passed to another branch of the family. 

As far as. Millie and Billie were concerned, 
they couldn’t have wished for a better home. 
All the top part of the house was kept shut up, 
because Mrs. Halstead found she could not afford 
to keep enough servants to look after it, and this 
part of the house was the children’s happy 
hunting-ground. 


- bearing the words, ‘‘ Robert Halstead ; 


QZ 


There was one room which they especially 
loved. It was right at the top of the house, in 
the old tower. A large, low-ceilinged room, with 
tiny slits of windows, it had been used as asort of 
lumber-room, and was full of old chests and boxes. 

Here the children spent many a happy after- 
noon hunting among the chests and examining 
their contents. There were boxes filled with 
old costumes, in which the children often dressed 
up and acted plays. 

There were trunks of books and stacks of 
pictures. But most of all they loved one par- 
ticular chest. It was made of polished oak, 
black with age. Upon the lid was a brass plate 
his 
box.” And inside was the most fascinating 
collection of toys and books you could possibly 
imagine. 

The children always felt somehow that the 
box and its contents still belonged to the boy 
who had once owned it, And although they often 
played with the toys, they always held it a point 
of honour to replace them carefully when done 
with. They never by any chance took one of 
the toys of the old “ Tower Room,” as they 
called it. , 
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One Mrs 
Halstead came into the pleasant dining-room, 


morning, just) after Chnstmas, 


an open letter in her hand 
“ This,’ 
He tells me he is sending you a Christ- 


she said, “is from Uncle Jack in 
China 
mas present, but does not say what it is.’ 

“Oh, how jolly |" “ T wonder 
what it can be?” 

And the very day after the letter arrived the 
postman left small with the 
moming post 

And when he had carried it into the dining- 


cried the twins 


a wooden hox 


room the children could hardly wait until 
mother undid the string. 
“How small it is,” said Millie. ‘I can’t 


think whatever it can be.” 

“Something jolly decent, you may be sure,” 
said Billie. ‘ Uncle Jack always seems to know 
just what we want.” 

“Yes,” agreed Millie, “ but it seems to be 
very small. Perhaps it’s i 

Millie broke off then, for mother had removed 
the tissue-paper from the parcel and was holding 
it up, looking at it with a puzzled frown. 


*O-o-oh |” cried the children in disappointed 
“Q-oh! Whatever is it?” 

Mother examined it more closely still, while 
the children eyed her anxiously. And when 
once more Millie asked : ‘‘ What is if, mother ? ” 
Mrs. Halstead shook her head. 

“I’m sorry, darlings, but I’m afraid I don’t 
quite know. But I shouldn’t be disappointed, 
because I’m sure we shall get a letter from uncle 
soon telling us all about it.” 

But the children were not to be consoled. 


chorus. 


Clara Crow and her children catch 


Three frogs at play, and a plot they 
hatch. 


1. 
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THE ARTFUL FROGGIE BROTHERS— 


they cried. ‘‘[’m sure it 


I expect it’s just a silly old 


“ How horrid!” 
can't be any good 
ornament,” said Millie 

“ And a jolly rotten one, too, if it is,” growled 
illic. ‘‘ Fancy sending a boy an ornament!" 

It was just a large blue glass ball. It was 
about the size of a breakfast-cup, and at one end 
was a hole which reached to the middle of the ball, 
and was just about big enough to hold a penholder 

As they gazed at it the winter sun poured in 
at the window, and the ball seemed to catch 
and hold the sunlight. It gleamed a lovely 
sapphire blue. 

“It's rather pretty,”’ 
“even if it is no good.” 

“Very well, then, if you like it so much, 
you'd better keep it. I’m sure I don’t want the 
silly thing,” said Billie; and, turning on his 
heel, he strode from the room. 

“JT can’t help thinking it’s pretty, mums,” 
said Millie, as she stood by the window holding 
the ball in her hand and watching the curious 
way it seemed to hold the sunlight. 

“Yes, it’s pretty enough,” agreed Mrs. Hal- 
stead, “ but I can’t imagine what on earth it 
can be for.” 

Millie took the ball upstairs to her room, 
and placed it upon a little bracket which hung 
upon the wall facing her bed. 

That afternoon she was sitting in the nursery 
giving her dolls a tea-party, when Billie popped 
his head in at the door. 

“Tt’s pouring,” he said, ‘‘ and I’ve finished 
my. book. Let’s go up to the Tower Room and 
have a game? ” 


said Millie slowly, 


2. 


**§-sh, children |’? whispered Clara. 
“* Hush | 


When I say ‘go,’ then make a rush !”* 


Milhe hod been just about to give Relinda a 
dose of medicine 
doll 
and although Millie was eight years old, and 
Belinda was much the worse for wear her little 


Millie's favourite 
She had had her ever since she was three, 


Belinda was 


mistress loved her more dearly than ever. 

Indeed, never a night passed that Millie and 
Belinda did not fall asleep snuggled in each 
other's arms. 

“Are you Millie?" cried Billie 
impatiently. And Millie put down the spoon 
and ran off as fast as she could. 

“T've thought of a jolly game,” said Billie 
when they arrived at the tower. ‘ We'll each 
take turns in dressing up. See this big screen ? 
Well, we'll put it over in this corner, and the 
one who isn’t dressing up must sit on this chest 
with their eyes shut. Then the one who is 
dressed up must creep in and try to startle them, 
Then whoever doesn’t call out wins a mark.” 

It seemed a creepy sort of game to Millie 
but she was much too proud to say so. 

Billie's marks mounted up ever so quickly, 
tor somehow Millie could never frighten him. 

But Millie, on the other hand, as soon as it 
began to grow dark, couldn’t keep herself from 
crying out when Billie crept in some weird old 
costume and uttered a hollow groan at her side. 

She was very glad when at last the tea-bel! 
sounded faintly on their ears. 

“We've had such a jolly game up in the 
Tower Room, mums,” cried Billie as they sat 
down to tea. “ Haven't we, Millie?” 

“ How nice,” said mother. But neither mother 
nor Billie noticed that Millie said nothing. 


coming, 


That night, when bedtime came, Belinda wa 
nowhere to be found. Mille hunted high and 
low: and Billie, who was really very fond of 
Millic, although he did like to lord it over her 
a bit, helped in the search, 

“Oh, never mind,’ he cried at last. 
old thing's sure to turn up somewhere, 


“ The 
We'll 
have another look to-morrow.” 

And poor Millie was at last obliged to go up 
to bed without her darling. The first time in 
five long years. 

She lay awake ever so long thinking of her 
pet, and wondcring where she could be. 

“ How she must miss me!"’ she cried, “ just 
as I miss her!” 

And as she spoke her eye fell upon the blue 
glass ball, and she could almost have fancied 
she saw it smile. 

“Only, of course, it would be ridiculous for 
a ball to smile,” she said to herself. 

And just then the oddest thing in the world 
happened. The glass ball fell apart in two 
exact halves, and there appeared to Millie's 
wondering eves a tiny yellow-faced Chinese 
boy dressed in blue silk, the exact colour 
of the ball, and having a long silky black 
pigtail . 

“Me Ho-Ching,” he smiled. 
pleased meetee you.” 

Millie stared at the tiny figure as it stood on 
the bracket between the two halves of the ball. 
She was much too astonished to speak. 

And then Ho-Ching seemed to float grace- 
fully through the air until he alighted on the 
bed by Millie’s side. 


“Me velley 


—TRICK CLARA CROW AND HER CHILDREN 


But those wee frogs were artful things, 
Quick as thought they threw their 
rings. : 


3. 


4, 


Clara’s 
likewise, 
Were caught and held—what a surprise! 


beak, and her chicks’ 
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“Me velly wonderful boy. Me find the 
treasure. Me finds vou dollive for you.” 

He smiled and held out his hand invitingly, 
and, before Millie could tell how it had happened, 
she found herself in the box-room with Ho- 
Ching perehed on the back of a chair pointing 
to the Robert Halstead box. 

‘Your dollice, she fallee in there,” he said, 

when you playce dressee up.” 

And suddenly it flashed across Millie’s mind 
that she had carried Belinda up to the Tower 
Room that afternoon in her hurry when Billic 
had called her 

She opened the box and peered inside. The 
moonlight poured in at the window, and she 
could see the toys quite plainly, but no Belinda 
met her view. 

“Lookee inside the lining of the boxee,” 
piped Ho-Ching, “ where it tornee.”” 

And Millie pushed her hand down inside a 
place where the stiff glazed linen with which 
the box was lined had been torn away. 

And, to her joy, she brought out her beloved 
Belinda very dusty, and with an old dirty piece 
of yellow paper caught on to one of the hooks 
of her frock. 

After the first joy of the meeting was passed, 
she turned to thank Ho-Ching, but she found he 
had vanished. 

And just then a light shone in upon her, and 
she heard mother’s voice. 

“Why, Millie, whatever are you doing up 
nere? I thought I heard someone cry out. And 
why are you holding the blue glass ball ? ” 


Millie looked down, and, to her surprise, in 
one hand she held Belinda and a dirty piece of 
yellow paper; in the other she held the glass 
ball. 

Mother said it must all have been a dream, 
and that Millie was walking in her sleep. 

But, as everyone agrecd, it was quite a lucky 
dream, for the old yellow paper was the last 
will, and the finding of it made the Halsteads 
very rich. 

And next day the real present came from 
Uncle Jack—a lovely gramophone—and with 
it a request to send back the glass ball, which 
had been sent by mistake, the wrong labels 
having been put on by the shopman. 

The ball, I’m told, forms part of the throne 
of an old Chinese idol who is supposed to have 
the gift of finding lost things. 

And after that, nothing would persuade 
Millie that the glass ball had not been the means 


of her finding both Belinda and the old will. 


THE END 


Painting the spots on Georgie Giraffe 
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Brown picked the hat up and 


TRACKING 


A School Story w 


ROWN is an awfully decent chap; it’s not 
B only I who say so ; for I’m his chief chum, 
soI might be prejudiced ; but all the rest 
say so, too; every man of them. There’s not 
one of the middle school nor of the junior kids 
who wouldn’t do anything at all for Brown ; he’s 
such a thoroughly decent chap, as I said before. 
He’s the chief one in the story that I’m going 
to tell; it happened at St. Bede’s, the tracking of 
the tuck; and, honestly, I must say it was a bit 
mystifying at first. 

For we're not a big school ; there’s only about 
thirty of us, and there weren "t many new chaps 
that term, so we all knew one another, and knew, 
too, that not one of us would have been such a 
mean skunk as to steal anyone else’s tuck. 

It was such a low-down, unheard-of kind of 
trick. And yet, the tuck did go; there was no 


7 


Vid 


gravely placed it on Hall's head 


THE TUCK 


ith a Jolly Surprise 


doubt about it ; in the room where our hampers 
were there was always, for the first week of term, 
an uncommon amount of pilfering going on. 

And who didit ? Not one of the servants, that 
we'd have sworn to a man, for they’d all been 
there for ages; not one of’the chaps surely ! 
Well, ‘‘ But that was what had to be found out,” 
as Brown said, and Brown is a prefect and head 
of our school. 

Well, I must say that when once the matter 
had been looked into, it did seem as though it 
must be one of the chaps. 

There were three new boys that term: Gray, a 
big chap in the top form ; Norris, a middle-sized 
chap, whom no one knew much ; and Hall, a very 
small chap, whose brother had been our head boy 
before he went on to a public school. He 
had come to St. Bede's straight from India. 
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MAKES A FINE 


os 


PUCK 


1. Said Puck to Pot and Pan, ‘* You see 
What I'll make of this hollow tree.’’ 


Well, which of them was it, if it was one ! 
“Totell vou what, Maitland,” said Brown to 
me,“ Um jolly well going to take each of them 
apart, and ask ‘em. [Tt is far more straightfor- 
Ward a plin, Halt ot the chaps are growing a 
bit suspicious, and it’s only fair to give each of 
these frestors a chance of denying it right down 
flat. Then — well, oe 
we ll Citke their 
word for it.’ 
Well, he did: he 
went round to cach 
oneand asked them, 


and each one of the 
three said, ‘* No,” 
flat. 
And 
went back to me 
‘Tsay, Maitland,” he said. 
“Well? Any the wiser ?"’ I asked, for I was 
feeling jolly anxious. It was awfully bad for 
Bede’s to have a low-down sort of thing going 
on like this; and we didn’t want to call the 
masters in, it would be much better to manage 
it ourselves. “ Well?” 
“They've all said ‘No,’ ” said Brown, 
and stopped, but I could see by his face 
hat he wasn't satisfied. 
“Well? [ said. 
“Young [Hall's the man,” said Brown, 
ow, [’'ve told you that Brown and I 
hief chums; I may as well add that 
: practically tied for the headship of 
school, and that, of course, we're both 


then Brown 2 


prefeets, and the only prefects, too. 
So it was natural for Brown to tell me. 


COACH 


“* That’s right, Pot, your assistance lend 
To saw two pieces from each end.”’ - 


other and 


[ oasked the two ret 
Brown. “ JT loathed doing it, but with all 
the chaps beginning to whisper in corner 
whenever ‘tuck is mentioned, TP thought 
they'd probably be relieved to get that 
chance of answering a direct question, and 
they were! Both the first two. Then 
T asked little Hall.” 

“Yes,” I said, “ and you think 
“Tt's he,” said Brown. ‘He said 


‘No,’ at first, flat and plain, but then he 

began tolook a bit frightened, and I asked 
him pretty carefully a few more questions, 
and was as decent as I knew how ; and—well, in 
a few minutes or two, he confessed ! * 

“He did?’ I said. “ D’you really mean that 
he's taken all those gingerbreads and that box of 
rock of Hardy’s, and the tons of toffee?” 

“T. asked him '’— Brown looked awfully 

/ worried — “and T 
y believe 
d the truth 
now. He took 
everything ; yes, 
he’s jolly well had 
a few feasts all to 
himself while we ve 
been working. You 
see, being only a 
kid, he’s alone a lot 
of the time, and 
he’s made his way into the tuck-room, and——” 

“Whew !”’ T saj 

“Tt’s on account of his coming from India,’ 
said Brown. “ Those ayahs of his can’t have 
been trustworthy. And so he has confessed. 
And what on earth are we to do now ?” 


honestl 
he’s to! 


> 


3. 


** These pieces four, I fix on so, 
Now take your seats, and olf we go.’’ 
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“Why 2 T asked 


to know, of course" 


The other chaps ll have 


"Yes, but won't they rather shun him, and 
between vou and in 
pline, if he's to learn 


he deserves a bit of disci 

Vve told him that. the 
others must know, and all he said was that he 
hoped they'd not be angry with him 
small chap, Maitland,” 


He's such a 
said Brown 

“Shall we tell them in. private, and pass if 
over IT said 

“ Would’ tbe good for the small chap's morals 
He must understand that those low-down tricks 
are barred in decent British schools. [f old Hall, 
his brother, were here, I’d ask him. But, well 
And Brown thought. “ I’ve got an idea," 
he said, and he sat straight down and wrote off a 
notice to be posted 


But Without a 


word he got up, upened the door inte the next 


Brown did something els: 
room, and returned, leading young Hall, who wa 
wokwae ashamed of him elf if ever kid) was 
i ve 

Vid then, well, Brown lifted up one of the hats 
y and fitted it on Hall's he ad! 


4 
very veave 
ninstant before the chaps understood, 


It took @ 
and when thev did, well, they stared, and some of 
them might have laughed but for the look on 
Hall's face 
Everyone of them was taken by surprise, there 
‘doubt of that, but they’d made a promise 


yout 


was no dou 
to let bygones be bygones, and they kept it. 

Hall had suffered enough, for Brown hadn't 
been too easy with him, and after that, well, by 
degrees the kid grew to understand sporting ways, 

and to make 


up in the common 
room. 

“With regard to 
the stolen tuck,” 
he wrote,° “all 
chaps concerned in 
the matter are to 
turn up at= six 
prompt in Room 
Three !”’ 

At six practically 
all the school turned 
up. I, too, for I 
wondered what 
Brown was going to 
do; and there, if you Delievedpehic sat, with a small 
table in front of him, on wlfich were two hats! 

Everyone stared, as you may be sure, but 
Brown was looking ‘rather grim, and so they all 
simmered down pretty quickly and waited for 
what he'd got to say. And they didn’t wait long. 

“Tsay,” said Brown, “ your tuck is tracked, 
all of you who've lost it. I tell you honestly, it 
was stolen, but ”’—here he looked steadily before 
him—“ if I promise that the lost tuck shall be 
under one of those hats, will you promise, in your 
turn, to let bygones be bygones with the chap who 
took it, and who has already confessed ?”’ 

“ Yes, rather,” said the chaps in a kind of mur- 
mur, fully expecting to see Brown lift one of the 
hats and disclose all the lost tuck beneath it. 


and a farthing ?”” 
Little Leo : 


friends in the 
school. All of us 
helped him, not only 
Brown, for St. 
Bede's chaps are 
fellows of their 
word ! 

Very soon the tuck 
incident was for- 
gotten, and as time 
went on Hall became 


one of the most 
Mr. Lion : ‘‘ What is the difference between a sixpence popular boys at 
‘* Fivepence three-farthings, of course.’ St. Bede's. 
THE END 


RIDDLE -ME-REE > 


a, 

If a man falls from St. Paul’s Cathedral, what 
does he fall against ? 

He falls against his will. 

What word may be pronounced, quicker by 
adding ‘a syllable to it ? 

The word quick may be pronounced quicker. 

Why is the earth like a school slate ? 

Because boys and girls multiply upon il. 

Why are your nose and your chin continually 
quarrelling ? 
‘ Because words are constantly passing between 
Ihe, 


ee 
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FOO Oooo 


WHY | LOVE BABY! 


O I love my sister ‘cause she never frets or cries, 
0 I love her ‘cause she looks so sweet in bed, 
Do I love her for the laughter that is always in her eyes, 
Or her sweetly pretty curly golden head ? 


Am I angr when our mother sends me off to get her milk, 
Am Loe when I| kiss her sweet good-night, 

Am I jealous ‘cause her coverlet is made of flowered silk 
And mine is just a woolly, horrid sight ? 


No, indeed, I love her truly and I do not have to try; 
Yes, I love her more than Jim, or Jane or Poll. 


, Would you really like to know the partic lar reason why ? 


It's because she’s like a truly living doll ! 
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NO OOOO OOOO OOOO OOO ooo ooo oooooooooooOs 


Christmas Time in '-rgle-land 
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SURPRISE 


The Story of how Billy and his friend John found a new chum > 


corners as he read his big sister’s letter 

from home. The next day they were 
breaking up for the Christmas holidays, and he 
had been looking forward with the others to 
going home. 

Now this letter from Grace had dashed all his 
hopes to the ground. : 

“ Dear Op BILLIKINS (she wrote),—I know 
you'll be frightfully sick, but Jim has measles, and 
mother thinks you had best stay where you are, 

“We are sending you a big hamper of tuck, 
and we do hope you will try and enjoy yourself. 
After all, it’s only three weeks, and no doubt the 
masters will give you a good time. 

“ Your loving sister, 
“ GRACE,” 


Be Bourn felt his mouth working at the 


Billy thrust the letter into his trousers pocket 
and strode across the. playground. He had 
planned to do so much while he was at home, 
and now all his plans were rendered useless. 

“ Hullo, Bill! What’s the hurry 2° 

A tall thin boy came running after him. 

Billy turned a gloomy face towards him. 

“Td rather be by myself. I’ve got the 
hump,” he said. 

“Got the hump?” exclaimed the other, in 
astonishment. ‘What! Why, what’s up?” 

Billy was too miserable to explain; he just 
drew out the crumpled letter and gave it to his 
friend: 

John read it through, and then smiled. 

“Don’t do that,” cried Billy, crossly, “It’s 
bad enough without you grinning. Here, give 
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ime that back. Lm sorry 1 showed it to you 
And as he spoke he put out his hand to take the 
letter 

“ Halt 


I've 


a minute. Not so fast, old chappie. 
t an idea,” cricd John eagerly. .‘ Just 
listen to me and tell me what you think. My 
father’s abroad, you know, and the mater is 
staying with a sister of hers. They've shut up 
our place, and I’m supposed to go to Scotland 
to an uncle for the holidays, but he doesn’t want 
me. Well, now, suppose you and I take the box 
of tuck here mentioned ’’—he* glanced at the 
letter which he still held—" buy a few odds and 
ends on our way as well, and go down and 
picnic in the old home? Mother has a maid 
in the village who lives at home, but goes 
down to light fires so as to keep the beds 
aired. We could get her to do for us, 
and have a glorious time. Now! What 
do you say to it?” 

“Tt sounds all right,” replied Billy, a 
smile suddenly breaking over his face. 

“Then that’s settled,” cried John. 
“T've been longing to go down to the 
old place, but I couldn’t do it on my 
own. I'll wire my uncle to-morrow and 
tell him you and I are spending the 
holidays together. Now, let’s go and 
collect that tuck so that we shall be all 
ready for the great adventure to-morrow.” 

The twilight was descending when the 
boys arrived at the little station at Oak- 
lands on the following afternoon. It was very 
cold, and there was a feel of snow in the air. 

“ Quite Christmassy weather, Master John,’ 
said the station master. ‘Are you staying at 
Oaklands, sir? There is nothing come yet to 
meet you.” 

“ That’s all right, Baron,” said John, brightly. 
“‘T don’t know that we are expected. We will 
leave our lugguage here and walk on.” 

“Walk eight miles at this time o’ day, sir!’ 
cried the old man. 

“Oh, that’s nothing,” said the boy, laughing. 
“ Come on, Billy.” : 

The two lads set out, leaving the station 
master scratching his head as he stared after 
them. 
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‘They are rum chaps,” he said below his 
breath 

Billy was a little tired by the time they had 
passed through a village and taken a path 
across the fields, but John was in the best of 
spirits, and kept talking and laughing, so that 
the eight miles did not seem quite so long to 
Billy as he had been dreading it would. ~ 

It was quite dark, and a church clock struck 
ten somewhere in the distance as they at last 
emerged into the broad carriage-drive which 
led up to the house. 

“We shall have to get in through the back,” 


. said John, and involuntarily his voice sank to 


a whisper. It was all so quiet and dark. 


THE DOG AND THE TAR-BRUSH— 


sh TO! 


Ta ae 
HIS TAIL! 


**T want to see your dog jump through this hoop,’’ said 
Sammy Smiles. 

** All right, just wait a moment,’’ said his clown chum, 
Charlie, as he slyly tied a tar-brush to the dog’s tail. 


Billy felt a creepy, sensation down his spine. 

They made their way round to the back of the 
house. 

“The bath-room window has no latch,” 
whispered John. “ It’s that window above the 
wood-shed. I'll give you a leg-up. I shan’t be 
sorry to sit down for a bit, will you?” 

“T’m so tired I feel I’d rather rest in the 
wood-shed than climb,” said Billy truthfully. 

“Nonsense, old chap. When once we get in I 
will soon make you comfortable. Here, get on 
my back and catch hold of that spiky bit of 
roof. Are you all right ?” 

Billy answered somewhat gruffly. He was 
very tired, and this climbing into his friend’s 
house he had not anticipated. True John had 
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told him there would be no one there but them 
selves, but he was now tired, cold, and hungry, 
and it had occurred to him as he came along 
that there might be nothing to eat at the end of 
their journey 

Well, there was no use him standing shivering 
on the roof of this wood-shed. He might as well 
get inside. 

He pushed up the window 

It went quite easily. John was beside him 
almost as soon as he dropped into the room. 

“That's all right It’s warmer in here, isn’t 
it? The door is over here.” 

John turned the handle, and the door came 
open. 


—CAUSED SOME BLACK LOOKS 


Then he let doggie go, and the clever pet took a flying 
leap through the hoop in fine style, giving Sammy’s face 


a blacking at the same time. 


Both boys paused and gazed inquiringly at 
each other, for there was a light in the passage 
outside. 

“Perhaps Maggie’s here,” whispered John. 
“Let's go carefully so that we do not frighten 
her.” ‘ 

Very cautiously they made their way down 
the stairs towards the kitchen. 

There was a light in the lower hall, but the 
kitchen was in darkness. 

The room was very warm and cosy, however, 
and the fire burned cheerily. 

“ This is not so bad, eh?” cried John cheer- 
fully.‘ Just you sit down there while I go and 
see if I can't find something to eat in the larder.” 

He lit a candle which stood on the table and, 
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holding it above his head, he went out through 
a door at the other end of the room, while Billy 
sank back in an old-fashioned high-back chair 
and nearly Went to sleep. 

Presently John returned 

“T say, old chap, someone has a feed stored 
up in there. There’s a couple of turkeys and a 
great *string: of sausages, and this great ham. 
I thought a piece of this would do for us to-night. 
What do you say?” 

“ Ripping!’ cried Billy, suddenly becoming 
very wide awake. ‘‘Is there any bread and 
butter? I’ll get it, if you tell me where it is.” 

A few minutes later the friends were busy 
with knives and forks. 

“T suppose old Maggie is going to have 
a party down here. Won't she stare to- 
morrow when she sees us?” laughed John. 

“We will make her invite us,’”’ said 
Billy, cutting himself another slice of ham. 

“T will go and see if there is any lemon- 
ade in the wine cupboard,” said John, as 
the last crust of the loaf disappeared. 

He was only gone a minute, and when 
he came back his arms were full of 
bottles. 

“There is ginger-ale, lemon-squash, 
and ever so many bottles of ginger-beer. 
The cupboard is full of all kinds of 
things. We are going to have a good 
time,” cried John gaily. 

Half an hour later two very weary 
boys made their way upstairs. 

“Tsay, John, ought we not to put out these 
lights?” suggested his friend. 

“Oh, no. I suppose that is Maggie’s way of 
keeping the house warm. It is nice and cosy, 
isn’t it?” 

“Fine. It feels as if people were living in it, 
doesn’t it?” 

Both boys reached the upper landing, and 
John pointed to a door. 


“That's my old room. You can sleep in 
there. Ill go in this room. It’s a spare room, 
and perhaps the bed is not quite so well aired.” 

“But why not let us sleep together?” cried 
Billy eagerly, for to tell the truth he felt just 
a little nervous in this big strange house. 


‘But it’s only a 
single bed," said 
John. 

“That doesn’t 
matter.” 

The two boys 
entered the room 
together. 

John went — for- 
ward towards the 


dressing - table to 
light the candles. 
He turned quickly 


as a startled cry Mrs. Hippo : 
sounded tl o} The porter : 

unded through the Mrs. Hippo : 
room. 


get through there ! 
The match he had 


lit burned down and scorched his fingers as he 
stared incredulously at the bed. 

“Who are you?”’ piped a shrill, quavering 
voice. 

Billy made a dash for the door, John lit 
another match, although his hands were trem- 
bling. 

He lighted the candle, and then turned again 
towards the bed. 

A little boy was sitting up staring at the 
intruders with big frightened eyes. 

John was the first to speak. 

“What are you doing there in my bed?” 
he said, very sternly. 

The small boy wriggled uncomfortably, and 
stared around him. 

“ Please—pl—please, this is my bed,” he 
said at last. 

“ Of course it isn’t,’ cried John. “ This is 
my house, and my bed I am John James. 
Who ever in the name of goodness are you ? ” 

“Tm Dale—Hubert Dale. Father took this 
house furnished for the holidays, and IT am in 
here and my sister Rosie is in the next room.” 

But John was not listening any further ; he 
was staring at Hubert Dale with real dismay. 

“Good gracious goodness!” he cried. 
“What's this? Billy, do you hear? We are 
trespassing. What shall we do?” 

Billy put his head inside the door. 

“ What’s that ?” he cried, in a horrified voice. 


SHE WAS NO PIGEON 


** Where do I get my ticket ? ”’ 
“* Through the pigeon-hole, madam.’’ 


“*Go away with you ! 
I am no pigeon.”’ 


“We are 
passers. My mater’s 
let the house. What 
an idiot I am. [I 
might have known 
when I saw the kit- 
chen fires and the 
lights and all; but 
goodness me, what- 
ever are we going 
to do?” 

The two friends 
stared at each other 
with real dismay de- 
picted on their faces. 

Then the small 
boy who had been 
listening very quietly began to laugh and finally 
jumped out of bed and came towards them. 

“IT suppose you couldn't say you were.my 
friends?” he said, half shyly. 

The two bigger boys looked down at him. 

“ What good would that do?” said John. 

The small boy's face lighted up eagerly. 

“My father would be awful pleased with me 
if I had two big boys like you for my friends— 
you see, he doesn’t understand much about 
schools, and he’s always wanting me to ask the 
big boys down to my home, and you know what 
school is,” he added, apologetically. 

“ Well, I don’t know: that we could do that. 
What do you say, Billy?” 

Billy sat down heavily in a chair. 

“ All I know is I cannot go a step farther 
to-night. Hark! What’s that?” 

Then quite suddenly the door was thrown open 
and Maggie and a stranger appeared. 

There was a silence for a minute as the boy 
looked from one face to another. 

A short little gentleman in a long dressing- 
gown stared back at the boy with astonishment. 

“Tt’s the young master!” cried Maggie. 

Explanations followed, but it was some hours 
betore the boys were allowed to go to bed. 

Mr, Dale asked John and Billy to stay with 
him for the holidays. Of course they accepted 
the invitation and had a glorious time. 

THE END 
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THREE GOOD TRICKS 


Losier siti - 


YOU WILL FIND THESE QUITE EASY TO PERFORM 
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LOOPING THE LOOP 
t= two pennies’ and hold 
them between the finger 
and thumb of your right hand, 
as shown in the little sketch. 
Now hold your left hand 
open about 15 ins. below the 
coins, and let the lower penny 
fall. You will find that it turns 
completely over. 

The curious thing about it is 
that however closely you watch, 
you cannot see the coin turn, and 
your audience will probably tell you that it did 
nothing of the sort. 

All you have todo, to prove to them that you 
are right, is to draw their attention to this fact : 
If the tail side of the coin is facing your hand 
before it falls, it will still be uppermost when the 
coin comes to rest upon your hand. Likewise, if 
the head side is downwards it is the head which 
will be uppermost on the hand. 

This is a really good trick, and you should be 
sure to try it. 


A JOLLY CONJURING TRICK 


AKE a sheet of thick notepaper, and with your 
T compasses make two circles upon it, one 
being 4 ins. in diameter, and the other 4} ins. 
Cut out your circles, and cut each of them in half. 
One half of each circle may be thrown away. 

With your paints colour the half of the larger 
circle dark blue, and then make each half into 
a cone, .by overlapping a tiny edge of the 
straight sides, and ‘gumming them together 


«to the ace.” 


Slip the white cone inside the blue one, and 
place it on the table, so that the blue cone only 
is showing. 

“Now,” you say to your friends, ‘““I have 


here a magic cone. By simply making passes 
over this cone I can change it from blue to 
white.” 

Place your handkerchief over the cone and 
make a few passes with your hands. Now lift 
the handkerchief off, taking care, as you do so, 
to grip the blue cone firmly with your hand, 
so as to remove it with the handkerchief. 

Your friends will be very much surprised to 
see a white cone standing on the table where 
before there was a blue one. 


A CLEVER CARD TRICK 
ee an ordinary playing card, the three of any 


suit. Over the top or bottom pip gum a 
piece of white paper (a piece of stamp edging 
is as good as anything). If the card is dis- 
coloured from long use, you must discolour the 
paper in the same way, so as to make it invisible. 


’ When you place your thumb over the covered 


spot the card appears to be a three, just the same 
as usual. Show it to someone thus, and say, ‘ As 
you see, I have in my hand the three of hearts ” 
(or whatever it may be). “ Hey presto! Change 
Reverse the card quickly, covering 
the top or bottom spot with the thumb, and the 
card will appear to be the ace. You can change 
the card back to the three by the same means. 

Here is a little sketch which explains exactly 
how the trick is done. 
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Joe Grimble, dressed as “ Sir Walter Raleigh,” came marching proudly along, smoking a long clay pipe 


THE MAYFLOWER OAK 


. Wee all the fuss about?” asked 
Cousin Philip. 
Jim, Ethel, and Edgar all began 
to explain. 

“Why, it’s in honour of its being just three 
hundred years since the Mayflower sailed to 
America with the Pilgrim Fathers. Almost 
everybody is in it, and there’s going to be a 
procession. The chairman of the council is 
going to plant an oak on what's called Abbey 
Green.” 

“ But what on earth has this quiet little town 
got to do with the Mayflower?” 


A Merry Tale of a 
.. Village Carnival .-. 


Cousin Philip spoke in rather a scornful tone. 
Though only a few years older than Jim, he 
considered himself quite a grown-up man. He 
had ridden over for the afternoon on his motor- 
bike. 

“Tt’s said that one of the Pilgrim Fathers 
was born here,” explained Ethel. 

“ They've been preparing for weeks,” added 
Edgar, “and we're longing to see what the 
people look like when they’re dressed up. Joe 
Grimble promised to be Sir Walter Raleigh, 
because he was told he'd be allowed to smoke.” 

“About the only person who won't join in it 
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is old Blower.” put in Jim.“ They say he took 


offence beeause he wasn't asked to supply the oak 
He's been to several of the meetings, and tried 
to upset the whole thing.” 

“When the procession comes along we're 


going to watch it from over the wall at the 
bottom of the garden,” cried Ethel. ‘ You'd 
better come too. It’s nearly time now for it 
to start.’ 


Cousin Philip shrugged his shoulders as if to 
imply that he was much too superior a person to 
find any amusement in watching a procession. 

“What have you kids been doing with your- 
"he asked 

“We've been making a fountain,” laughed 
Ethel. “It’s going to be set playing presently, 
in honour of the occasion.” 

“ But where does the water. come from?” 


selves this morning ? 


“Oh, we're using the garden-hose. Of course, 
it's oniy meant to be on view this one afternoon.” 

The fountain was certainly a very home-made 
affair. It was not far from the wall of which 
Ethel had just spoken. An old round bath served 
as the basin, in the middle of which some small 
rocks had been piled. The brass nozzle of the 
hose had been fixed, pointing upwards, in the 
centre of the little rockery, while the long rubber 
tube ran away to a standard water-tap near the 
greenhouse. 

“One way and another you seem prepared 
to have a gay time,” 
said the visitor. 

He had scarcely 
spoken when, 
through the open 
French window came 
the distant throb of 


a big drum. Pom, rl i 
pom, pom! BEL i! ' 
“They've _ start- ul Mh a k. 
ed!” cried Jim. . il Hanif 
“Come on, you sie 
people!” 
He dashed out 
into the garden, 


followed by his Freddie Frog: 


brother and _ sister. 


a8 Charlie Caterpillar: 
Cousin Philip  re- 


VERY CLEVER 


“*How are you getting on with your 
dancing lessons ? ’” 


“* First rate | 
step ’ with ten feet already.’”’ 
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mained where he was for a few moments, 


a leisurely manner, he walked out on 
He thought it would impress hi 


garden 


then, in 
to the lawn 
cousins if he merely strolled round the 
in a dignified way, and took no notice of this 
silly pageant. 

Meanwhile the three children had reached the 
bottom of the garden, and scrambled on to the 
top of the high brick wall. Along the side of 
the road several people were awaiting the arrival 
of the procession on its way to Abbey Green, 
and among them was Mat Blower. He was a 
gardener by trade, and was carrying under his 
arm an ordinary garden syringe. 

Close to the footpath was an ice-cream barrow 
owned by a man called Smeed. He had come 
to a halt to serve some boys who seemed in a 
hurry to spend their coppers. 


“Now, just keep steady a moment,” Mr. 
Smeed was saying. “Can’t serve you all at 
once.” 


“ Pom, tara-ra! Pom, tara-ra!” 

The music of the band grew louder and louder, 
and the three spectators on the top of the wall 
fairly wriggled with excitement. No one paid 
any attention to Mat Blower, who, in a rather 
high-pitched voice was declaring that grown-up 
folks ought to have something better to do than 
go about making fools of themselves. 

“Here they come!” cried Jim. 

All three young- 
sters thought the 
procession a great 
success. First came 
the band in full 
blast, behind it the 
members of the 
council. Chief among 
them was the chair- 
man, Mr. Wekins, 
who was to plant 
the memorial oak. 
The council was 
followed by a host 
of people in fancy 
dress. There were 
Pilgrim Fathers and 


I can do the ‘ two- 
Red Indians. There 


GRANDPA GETS A SHOCK 


ache Bias 
1. ‘* My Jack-in-the-box has lost his head 
It can’t be mended,’’ worried Ted. 


Puritan and 
boys in costumes of the same period. 
Washington ” and 


arm in arm. 


were girls dressed as maidens, 
“ George 


“Lord Cornwallis” walked 


Drawn along on an open dray were “ John 
Bull” and ‘“‘ Uncle Sam,” and a white-robed 
young lady who represented “ Peace.” Then 
Joe Grimble, dressed as “ Sir Walter Raleigh,” 
came marching proudly along, smoking a long 
clay pipe. It was 
all quite splendid. 

Only one person 
seemed determined 
not to enjoy the 
spectacle. Mr. Blow- 
er kept shouting 


f ne “Gi 
MUHA 3 
out rude remarks, i gum I 


: SH 
though what he said 2 
was drowned by 

the drums and trumpets. 

The head ot the procession turned a corner ; 
there came a double beat of the drum, and the 
band stopped playing. Then, in the compara- 
tive stillness which followed, Mr. Blower’s high- 
pitched voice rang out with a clearness which 
was quite startling. . 

“Yah, yah!” he was shouting. “I’d go home 
and wash me face, if I were some of you!” 

At that moment a_ strange thing 
happened, though exactly how it was 
done, or what it was, no one clearly 
understood. Cousin Philip, walking 
round the garden, came in time to the 
greenhouse, close to which one end of 
the hose was screwed on to the standard 
tap. 

“J suppose this is what those kids 


. ‘* Inside this book I’ll place the spring— 
As marker ’twill be just the thing.’’ 


3. But when grandpa took up that book, 


are using to work their fountains,” he 
muttered, 

Hardly thinking what he did, he 
turned the tap. An instant later he 


turned it off again; but by that time 
the mischief was done. The nozzle of 
the fountain must have slipped to one 
side. A stream of water shot up into 
the air, and a portion of it, being 
carried by the wind over the brick wall, 
fell on the heads of three Red Indians, 
one of whom was proudly carrying a small 
sapling—the memorial oak. 

The Red men were three great chiefs, “ Leaping 
Wolf,” ‘‘ Grey Cloud,” and “ Eagle Eye,” though 
in private life they were known as Sam Smith, 
Alf Jones, and Bob Hodges. The splash of water 
came almost at the same moment as the rude 
remark about washing faces. The Indians turned, 
and saw Blower grinning at them not a dozen 
yards away. They 
at once concluded 
that he had let fly 
at them with his 
garden syringe. 


“All right, 
Blower!” —_ yelled 
“Leaping Wolf.” 


“Now Tl wash 
your silly face, see 
ifI don’t!” 

With a shrill war-whoop the three Indians 
made a dash for the footpath. Their intended 
victim dodged behind Mr. Smeed, giving him a 
jolt which caused him to plaster the nose and chin 
of “ Leaping Wolf” with a big spoonful of ice- 
cream. In their excitement the redskins charged 
into the barrow, and the whole thing went over. 
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With sudden shock he simply shook, 
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“Sir Walter Raleigh” stopped smoking 
Vearing the noise he turned his head in time to 
see “ Leaping Wolf” apparently aiming blows 


at Mr. Smeed with the memorial oak, while the 
latter defended himself with his wooden spoon. 
Now “ Sir Walter" imagined that the Indians 
had, tor some reason, made an attack on Smeed, 
who was his brother-in-law. He left the road, 
and rushed into the fray. On reaching the 
footpath he slipped, and sat down heavily in a 
mass of ice-cream. 

“Ere, what’s up?” shouted “ George Wash- 
ington” and “ Lord 
Cornwallis” in the same 
breath, as they hurried 


to the spot. 

“Tt’s him we're 
after!’ cried “ Eagle 
Eve,” as he caught 


sight of Mr. Blower, 
who was making off as 
hard as he could pelt 
along the road. ‘‘He 
threw a lot of dirty 
water over us, and 
called us every name 
he could think of.” 

Tossing the oak sap- 
ling into the gutter the 
three redskins rushed off 
in pursuit of the fugitive. 
Atter them went “George 
Washington,” ‘Lord 
Cornwallis,” ‘‘ Sur Walter 
Raleigh,” and, indeed, 
the whole tail-end of the procession. 

In open-mouthed astonishment, Jim, Ethel, 
and Edgar saw the last of the hunt disappear, 
in full cry, round a distant corner. How it ended 
they never knew, but there was a report next 
day that Mr. Blower had been chased into a 
duck-pond, where his face had been well scrubbed 
by “Leaping Wolf.” Since it was “ George 
Washington” himself who told them this, it 
must have been the truth. 


Whatever had been his fate, he evidently 
thought it best to keep out of the way, for 
nothing more was seen of him. 


" . 
Molly Mouse: ‘‘ Why 


of dough? ’* 


it rises.’’ 


BRIGHT BOY 


Maurice Mouse: ‘“‘ Because it is light when 


A short time later a strange scene might have 
been witnessed on Abbey Green. Members of 
the council, Pilgrim Fathers, and a crowd of 
other people were standing in a wide circle round 
a hole in the earth. A blank look was on their 
faces. Something seemed to have gone wrong 
with the Mayflower celebrations. 

“What can have become of it?” was the 
question which passed from lip to lip. ' 

“Seems to me,” said a voice, ‘‘ we might as 
well go home.” ; 

Hardly had the word been spoken when Jim 
entered the circle, and 
walked up to the chair- 
man of the council. 

“Excuse me,” he 
said, politely, “but I 
think you’ve dropped 
something. I found it 
lying in the road under 
our wall!” 

What he held in his 
hand was the memorial 
oak ! 

“Why, here it is, 
after all!” shouted the 
crowd. “ Hoo-ray!”’ 

“But what’s become 
of those Indians, and 
the rest of the pro- 
cession?” gasped Mr. 
Wekins. 

“Tm sure 1 don’t 
know,” answered the 
a boy. 

“Well, anyway, we've got the tree,” said 
Mr. Wekins, in a calmer tone. ‘“ Good lad! 
You've saved the situation, that’s what you’ve 
done. Give him another cheer, *boys {?* 

Jim flushed with pride; at that moment he 
telt like all the Pilgrim Fathers rolled into one. 

Then the members of the council, and what 
remained of the procession, gathered round the 
hole in the earth, and the ceremony of planting 
the memorial oak was soon through. So, in spite 
of the unexpected happenings, the Mayflower 
celebrations were carried out after all. 

THE END 


is the sun like a lump 


Trixie was just conscious of Myrtle lifting her up, and then she fainted away 


THE STUDY FIRE 


A THRILLING STORY 


T RIXIE MARSH felt very sad indeed when 
her uncle told her that she would have 
to go away to school. He had been ill, 

and was going abroad. The house would be shut 

up, and although he would have liked to take 

Trixie with him, he thought it best for her to 

start her schooldays at once. 

“Tt’s the first school your cousins went to,” 
he told her. “And you know how much they 
liked it. After a year or so perhaps you can 
jon them.” 

“Can’t I go with them now ?”’ asked Trixie. 

“T think you'd better go to Ravenscroft,” said 
her uncle. “‘ It’s small, and you'll get on quicker 
than if you begin at a big school. Remember, 
you have had no experience at all of school life.” 

This was quite true, but Trixie, as she said 
good bye to her uncle, wished she could do with- 
out that experience. Her nurse, her governess, 


OF A GIRLS’ 


the housekeeper, and her uncle had all petted 
and spoiled her, so that she was almost afraid 
of going among a crowd of strangers. 

When Trixie reached Ravenscroft she found 
that there were only fifteen boarders. " All the 
others were day girls. The boarders slept in 
a dormitory and shared one big study. There 
were desks ranged all round the walls, and a 
table and chair stood near the fire for the 
teacher’s use. 

The eldest girl, Myrtle Forest, had the desk 
nearest the fire. Trixie’s was by the door, where 
it was very cold and draughty. Trixie found 
out, on the very first day, that she would hardly 
ever have a chance of going near the fire at all. 

After lessons on the first evening, the girls 
crowded round the fire, laughing and talking. 
Trixie shivered as she looked enviously at the 
big girls, who warmed themselves and did not 


SCHOOL 
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seem to care at all about the younger ones, who 


stood out in the cold 


“Well, new girl, what do you think of Ravens- 


croft?” 

“VT think it’s a 
horrid place where a 
few keep the fire to 
themselves and leave 
everyone else out in 
the cold,” replied 
Trixie. 

The big girls look- 
ed at each other in 
amazement. The 
little ones nudged 
each other and 
wondered what 
would happen to 
this daring new girl. 

“Tam afraid you 
wil be left out in 
the cold in every 
way,” said Myrtle 
Forest. “‘ After this 
you will not be 
surprised if nobody 
cares to have much 
to do with you.” 

That meant that 
Trixie was to be 
sent to Coventry, 
but she was so angry 
she didn't care. 

“Tf people are silly 
enough to put up 
with that kind of 
thing, I don’t want 
to have anything to 
do with them,” she 
declared, and walked 
out of the study, 
banging the door 
behind her. 

But where could 
she go? 


said Myrtle across the room to Trixie. 


At supper-time no one talked to Trixie. She 
pretended not to mind, but she felt very lonely. 
Afterwards, in the study, she tried to read at her 
desk, while the others played games. 


Freddie Fly’s Disappointment 


1. ‘Hullo! 


wait awhile and see. 


I wonder what the artist man is going 
to draw to-day ?’’ buzzed Freddie Fly. 


“*T think I will 


Ido hope it is something nice.”’ 


2. ‘Why, it’s a bald-headed old gentleman with 
spectacles. How lovely! I wish I had brought my roller- 
skates with me. I could have had a skate!’’ said Freddie. 


8. But Freddie Fly felt quite disgusted when the 


Artist suddenly turned it into a tortoise. 
spoilt my sport!’’ sobbed Freddie. 


It was too cold to stay out of doors 
or in the corridor, and, when she went into the 


dining-room, the old servant, who was laying 
the table, ordered her out. 
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“ That’s 
** He is mean ! ” 


A few days later 
there was to be a 
concert at the school 
in aid of the local 
hospital. Nearly all 
the girls were doing 
something, and 
Myrtle Forest was 
giving two dances. 
While they were 
getting their dresses 
ready and wondering 
excitedly if the con- 
cert would be a 
success, Trixie sat 
wishing that she 
could leave school. 
Surely, if her uncle 
knew how unhappy 
she was he would not 
make her stay ! 

Yet she could not 
help taking an 
interest in the dresses 
the performers were 
going to wear. 
Myrtle’s was especi- 
ally beautiful. It 
was all green and 
silver, and when she 
tried it on, Trixie, as 
well as the others, 
cried out in admir- 
ation. 

On the afternoon 
of the concert, the 
dresses were put into 
the study, which was 
to be used as a 
dressing-room. At 


tea, which was earlier than usual, everyone was 


too excited to eat much. Once or twice the girl 
next to Trixie began to speak to her before she 
remembered that the new girl 


was still in 


“Coventry.” At last 
Trixie stole out of the 


It seemed easy, but 
the smoke bewildered 


dining-room and went on 
tiptoe upstairs and along 
the corridor to the study. 

It was quite dark, 
for the lights were 
not yet turned on, but as 
she came opposite the 
door she saw a red glow 
streaming from under- 
neath it. 

“What a lovely fire 
there must be,” she said 
to herself. ‘‘ How glad 
I am | came up before 
the others. I'll get a 
storybook and have a 
cosy time.” 

Then she opened the 
door. 

At first she was too frightened to cry out, for 
the room seemed full of smoke and flames. But 
she thought of the dresses and mostly of Myrtle’s 
beautiful green frock. 

“Serve her right!" she thought. ‘‘ She’s so 
fond of the fire that she doesn’t like to let any- 
one else go near it, and now it has burnt up her 
dress.” 

But then she saw that, though the room was 
full of smoke, the dresses were still unharmed. 
The rug before the fire and the big waste-paper 
basket were burning fast, but the flames had not 
reached the side of the room where the dresses 
were. 

Here was a way of having her revenge, but 
Trixie hated meanness, She couldn’t stand by 
and let the pretty frocks, on which so much time 
and trouble had been spent, be destroyed. 
Besides, without them, there might not be any 
concert, and then there would be no money for 
the hospital. Yet what could she do? 

It didn’t take Trixie long to make up her mind. 
She wouldn't call for help, because the girls had 
sent her to “ Coventry,” and they must speak to 
her first, but she would save the dresses. 


“* When is a fish like 
“When it rises and takes a fly.’’ 


She could easily run through the smoke, gather 
up the dresses, and run back again, 


LIGHT AND AIRY 


se 


her, and she tripped and 
fell. For a moment she 
thought she would be 
suffocated, then she found 
it was easier to breathe 
near the floor, so she 
crawled along as quickly 
as she could, until she 
reached the other end of 
the room. 

She had to stand up to 
get the dresses, and the 
smoke made her eyes and 
throat smart. She caught 
them up, but there 
were too many for her to 
take them all at once. 
She would have to come 
back again. 

Trixie staggered to the door and flung her 
armful on to the corridor. The girls, coming up 
from tea, saw her as she stood there for a moment 
with the smoke curling round her. Then she 
turned back into the room. 

“ The horrid little thing!” cried one. 
set fire to our dresses.” 

“What a young savage!” added another. 
" She ought to be expelled.” 

And they all began to talk at once. 

But Myrtle understood what had happened. 


“ She's trying to save them,” she cried.“ But 
she'll be hurt herself. Run, some of you, for 
help. The rest of us must get Trixie out before 
she is hurt.” 

Trixie heard the girls’ voices as she picked up 
the rest of the dresses. She called out to them 
that she was coming, but before she could reach 
the door, the smoke overpowered her. She was 
just conscious of Myrtle lifting her up, and then 
she fainted away. 

When she opened her eyes once more, she was 
in her little white bed in the dormitory. Bending 
over her was Myrtle, now in the wonderful green 
and silver frock, and standing at the foot of the 
bed were the headmistress and the matron. 

“She will be all right now,” said the head- 


an aeroplane, Monty ? ”’ 


“ She's 


10 


mistress, ‘ But who would have dreamed she 
was such a plucky child!" 

“Aht” said the fat matron. "It’s often the 
quiet ones have the most in them. The poor, 
ionely little thing.” 

“ The dresses,” murmured Trixie. 
them all?” 

Every one of them,” Myrtle told her 


for you there would have been no concert. 


" Did 1 get 


"But 
And 
Trixie,” she whispered, “ I’m sorry about the 
fire. The best seat in the study is yours when 
you like to take it.” 

Trixie was able to go down to the concert. 
The people present had heard of her brave act, 
and she was clapped more than any of the per- 


formers, even Myrtle, who had to give four dances 
instead of two. By the time the evening was 
over Trixie had forgotten that she had been sent 
to Coventry and was making up her mind to 
write a letter to her uncle telling him how much 
she liked Ravenscroft and what jolly girls the 
boarders were 

And now, on cold evenings, the girls make a 
big circle round the study fire, the little ones 
sitting on the floor in front, the big ones on 
chairs behind them. And every new girl is told 
the story of how Trixie Marsh was sent to 
Coventry and how she saved the concert dresses 
from the study fire. 

THE END 
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“Come lasses and lads,” 


HAYMAKING FROLICS 
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said Peter Pan, 


“Come piggies and everyone, 
My pipe I'll play and we'll dance away 
From now till the sai a ad 
And round they went in the step so gay 
That was always danced when they made the hay. 
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JACK AND THE MAJOR 


All about a Plucky Deed and the Reward it Earned 


Ack did not look at all happy as he wended 
his way home after morning school. And 
it was no wonder, for his widowed mother 

had just lost a lot of money by a bank breaking 
down, and being unable to pay their rent they 
had been threatened by the major’s agent, 
Foreter, that they would have to turn out at the 
end of the week if the rent for last month was 
not forthcoming. F 

Jack thrust his hands deep into his pockets 
and sighed gloonily. 

He as only ten, and he could think of no way 
in which he could earn some money for them 
both. : 

Three days later things were looking blacker 
than ever, and already his mother had made 
arrangements for them to live in two rooms with 
an old acquaintance of hers, and she had also 
taken in some sewing. Jack was so determined 
to help his. mother that he had tried to hem a 
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pinafore, but it wasn’t very successful, and his 
mother had kissed him, smiling bravely, and 
told him to go out for a walk as it was a half- 
holiday. 

So Jack set out and walked swiftly along till 
he at length reached Holme Heath, Major 
Holme’s residence. Just as he was passing it 
by with an angry glint in his eye a woman's 
voice hailed him from the little lodge where the 
agent lived. 

“Hey, laddie,” said the agent’s wife, “ my 
husband ought to have gone long ago to meet the 
four-thirty from London. The major's little 
niece is coming by it. But he has just taken a 
turn, and can’t go, Do you think you could take 
the trap and fetch her? ” 

It was evident that the woman had torgotten 
all about the trouble between her husband and 
Jack’s mother, and therefore Jack swallowed 
down his anger and politely said he would go. 


A tew minutes later and he was in the trap 
bowling along at a swift pace towards the station. 
It was a_ pleasant feeling perched up there, 
rambling quickly along with the hedges and banks 
passing swiftly by 

He reached the station just as the four-thirty 
came roaring in, and very soon he was shaking 
hands with the major’s little niece, a pretty little 
fair-haired child of six. 

She perched herself up beside him and kept up 
a merry chatter all the time they were threading 
their way out of the town. 


“You look rather sad,” she said, all of a 
sudden, as they found themselves later in the 
country lane. 

Jack bit his lips 
and jerked the reins. 

“T can’t help it,”’ 
he said at last ; “‘ we 
are so very poor, 
and we will soon 
have to be turned 
out of our house by 
the owner.” 

“What a_ horrid 
man!” said little 
June hotly, and 
then her compan- 
ion’s sadness van 
ished out of her 
mind as she caught 
sight of a clump of 
bluebells — growing 
upononeofthebanks, 

“Shall I get them for you?” asked Jack, as 
she stretched an eager hand towards them. 

“No, thank you,” said little June, “ I'd like 
to pick them myself. I love picking flowers.” 

So Jack stopped the pony, and the little gir] 
clambered out, crossed over to the bank, climbed 
up the grassy slope, and began to pick. 

Soon the delicate blue flowers were clasped in 
her plump little fist, and she started to make 
her way down. To humour her Jack had sat like 
a stiff chauffeur in his seat while the little girl ad- 
dressed him as “ James” in her haughtiest voice. 


Bertie Beaver : 


“T like you awfully,” she said, as she reached 
the road ; ‘‘ you play so properly.” 


*“Who was the first man 
round the earth?” . 
Bobby Beaver: ‘‘ Ha, ha, ha! 
The man in the moon, of course 1 ’’ 
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“Yes, your highness,’ returned Jack, primly, 
“ [——” But he suddenly stopped short as the 
sound of a motor nearing them smote his ears. 

“ Come along, June!" he cried quickly. 

June had reached the middle of the road at 
the very moment that the motor came swinging 
round the bend of the lane, and if she had just 
kept on her course all would have been well. She 
would have reached the trap long before the 
motor. 

But just at that moment she somehow or other 
managed to drop a few of her flowers, and at 
once bent down to pick them up. Jack shouted 
to her frantically—in about three moments the 
heavy automobile 
would be upon her! 

Swift as lightning 
Jack leaped down 
from the trap, lost 
his balance as he 
landed, staggered 
up, and pushed the 
little girl forward 
with all his might. 
Then he fell flat on 
his face. A roar— 
and a cloud of dust 
that choked him— 
and a horrible agony 
in one of his feet. 
Little June lay safe 
and sound a little 
way beyond his 
head, but he himself 
had been caught by his toot. 

He sat up slowly and tried his best to smile 
reassuringly at the little scared face opposite 
him. But a little moan of pain escaped him, and 
then he realised that the car had stopped and 
the occupant was bending over him. 

“You brave little man!” said a voice that 
seemed curiously familiar. He looked up, and 
found himself gazing into the grey eyes of Major 
Holme, 

“Splendid!” said the major, lifting him up 
gently ; “ but for you I can’t think what would 
have happened to my little niece.” 


to go 


That’s an easy one ! 


He paused for a moment as he drew off the boy s 


sock 


Ovel 


and boot The wheel had right 


foot, and it was beginning to swell 


gone 
the 
hotribly 

“| had heard that you had kindly gone to 
meet my niece,” he went on, “ and I came along 
to mect you. Not avery happy meeting, eh?” 

Jack managed to get out a little laugh, and 
little June, who was hovering round, regarding 
her uncle and rescuer in turn, suddenly said : 

“ That wasn’t a very nice laugh, but it’s the 
first time I've heard you laugh since I met you.” 

The major looked up. 

“ Why, how's that ? he asked. 

“ The horrid man who owns his house is going 
to turn him out,” explained June. 

“And how’s that?” asked the major, in a 
puzzled voice, turning to Jack. 

Jack swallowed hard, and then told his tale. 

“You're certainly not going to be turned out, 
my little fellow,” said the major warmly. ‘“ Such 
an old tenant as your mother, my boy, can live 
in one of my cottages rent free for all I care, 


ieee cooee. 


and she certainly will now after you have saved 
my precious little niece.” 

Jack could hardly believe his cars. It seemed 
absolutely too wonderful for words. But when 
at last he realised what it all meant he broke 
down, the pain of his foot and the relief had 
been too much for his fortitude. 

He was terribly ashamed of himself, but the 
major appeared not to have noticed anything. 
He just drew out his watch and regarded it for 
a while. Then, when the boy had recovered he 
carried him into his car, and all together they 
drove back to Jack’s cottage. 

But that wasn’t the end of the major’s kindness. 
He came down early the next day to see Jack’s 
mother and offered her a place as lodge keeper. 

Very soon Jack and his mother moved into a 
dear little cottage with a lovely garden, in 
which Jack and June played the jolliest games. 

And that was the end of their troubles for Jack 
and his mother. 

THE END 
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CORK INITIAL STAMPS 


biel you like to have one of those 
jolly rubber stamps, to stamp your initials 
on things ? 

Well, although I cannot tell you how to make 
a rubber stamp, I can tell you how to make a 
stamp out of cork, which will act just as well. 

First choose a good, strong cork, having a fine, 
close grain. Now, upon one end of it draw 
your initials, with a thick pen, in ink backwards, 

Leave the ink to dry, and with a penknife, cut 
away the cork, leaving the inked initial. The 
cork must be cut away to a depth of } in. 

To use your stamp, ink the letter (not too 
freely) and press the initial down on the paper, 
as shown in the sketch. When you lift the cork 
you will find you have made a clear initial. 


‘he a sheet of white paper, about Io ins. by 
5 ins., and fold it up concertina fashion. 

Now open it out very slightly and lay it on 
the table. The trick is to take a pencil, and, 
starting from the middle of one end, draw a 
straight line, up and down, over the ridges. 
Draw your line to the end of the paper. 

When you open out your paper you will get 
a surprise. You will find that you have drawn 
a very crooked line. 

Try this on your friends, and, when they have 
all failed, show them the simplest way of doing it. 

When you have folded the paper, hold the 
folds together and give them a slight crease 
across‘the centre. When you open the paper 
you car, just follow the marks with your pencil. 
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LOST—FIVE BROWNIE CAROL-SINGERS! 
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* JHE MOON SPRITE « 


A Jolly Bedtime Story 


OMETHING wakened Tony suddenly, and he 
S sat up in bed. At first he thought it must 
be morning, as the room was so light, but 

in a minute he saw it was the light of the moon. 
Such a lovely moon, too—a great silver ball 
high up in a dark blue sky—and Tony leaned 
out of the window, which was at the foot of his 

bed, to see it better. 

“Well! So here you are 
at last!” said a little voice 
at his elbow. “I had to 
throw all my moon-stones 
at you before I could wake 
you. And now I’ve got to 
fit them all in again! ” 

Tony looked in 
astonishment at the 

tiny figure of a 
fairy on the 

window-sill, 

who was 
threading 


\ 


her silver girdle with moon-stones. “‘ Please, 
who are you?” he asked. 

“T’m a moon sprite, of course; who else 
could I be?” said the fairy. ‘‘ And my name 
is Star Blossom. There! Thank goodness! 
That’s the last moon-stone, I do believe. Just 
tell me if I’m quite tidy.” 

She danced along the window-sill towards 
Tony, and stood still in front of him. Her gauzy 
dress was covered with shining dewdrops and 
with ox-eye daisies (their other name is “‘ moon- 
flower,” Tony suddenly remembered) ; and her 
little crown, her gossamer wings, and her silver 
slippers were all studded with lovely, glowing 
moon-stones. 

“Oh, you ave beautiful!’ cried Tony. “ Do 
you really live in the moon?” 

“Of course I do,” said Star Blossom. ‘“‘ And 
I wish I were there now. I should be—-only it’s 
full moon to-night.” 

“What has that got to do with 
it?’ Tony asked, in surprise. 

“Well! You do seem 
to be a dull little boy,” 
Star Blossom re- 
marked. ‘“‘ Perhaps 


you're only half awake still. Surely it’s 
plain enough that when the moon is quite 


full some of us are likely to get crowded “ 


oft the edge? I did, anyhow. However, 
it only happens once a month, as you know, 
and it’s only for one night. Because to- 
morrow, of course, the moon won’t be quite 
so full, so then there’ll be room for me 
again.” 

“But ”’ began Tony, more 
puzzled than ever. 

“B’sh!”’ said Star Blossom 
quickly. “Ugly old 
earth-word ! There 
are no ‘buts’ in 
the moon.” 


Tony gave it up. 
“Will the funny 
old Man in the 
Moon fetch you home ? ” 
he asked, after a moment. 

“Funny old fiddlestick!” 
cried Star Blossom in- 
dignantly. “You don’t mean to say the 
children on the earth still believe in him ? Have 
you never seen our beautiful Lady of the Moon, 
then?” 

Tony shook his head. 

““No, Where is she?” 

“Why, there!’’ said Star Blossom, and 
pointed up at the moon with her wand. “ Can't 
you see her? Look! She has the left side of 
her head turned towards us. Her lovely face 
is looking upwards, and her hair is floating 
behind her—that dark mass in the top right- 
hand corner. Now do you see her?” 

Still, for a moment, Tony didn’t, but he 
wanted to very 
much, so he 
wouldn’t give up. 
He stared and 
stared at the 
moon until, quite 
suddenly, a mir- 
acle happened! 


The ugly old Man in the Moon 
vanished, and the face of a most 
beautiful lady took his place. 

“T see her—I see her!” Tony cried, 
in great excitement. “ There’s her 
chin, and her mouth, and that’s her 
nose, her eye, and her floating hair. 
Thank you ever so much for showing 
me, Star Blossom. JI’ll never see the 
ugly old man again now, but always 
the beautiful lady.” 

“Of course you will,” Star Blossom 
said; “‘and so can anybody that 
Teally tries.” (She was quite right, 
too. Have you ever tried?) “ And 
now come along out, and show me 
things on this funny earth of yours. 
That’s it, sit on the window-sill. Now 
let’s climb down this tree to begin with.” 


Tony gave a gasp—tor the tree was quite a 
long way from the window. 

“But we'd have to have a ladder,” he said, 
“to reach it, And the ladder’s locked up at 
night.” 

“What a lot of you do have on the 
Star Blossom said, laughing. “ And 
what a fuss just about’ a ladder, to be sure! 
Here's our ladder, so come along.” 

With a single wave of her wand towards the 
moon, Star Blossom brought one end of a moon- 


“buts ' 
earth!” 


When Baby Bunting ope’s her eyes 
At dawn she gets a glad surprise. 


beam to the window-sill and the other to the 
tree. Then she caught Tony by the hand and 
danced him along the moonbeam quite safely. 

But when she reached the ground she gave a 
little cry of dismay. 

“Oh, Tony, what dirty trees you have on the 
earth! Ours are all silvery white. My dress is 
ruined. Take me to the flower-garden quickly, 
to get some fresh moon-flowers.” 

Tony took her, but there were only daffodils 
and violets, because it was early spring. ‘I'm 
afraid the moon-flowers won't be ready for 
months, Star Blossom dear,’ he said. “It’s too 
early for them. I’m so sorry.” 

“ Whala world!” said Star Blossom, in amaze- 
ment. ‘‘ Dirty trees—and then no moon-flowers 
to make yourself tidy with again. They grow all 
the year round in the moon. And oh, dear, how 


The fairies say “ Good morning, dear, 
Now aren’t you pleased to see us here? ”’ 
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PUSSY’S TROUBLE 


iilver wings of the 
Lady of the Moon 


‘Take me, too. Oh, 


please, dear, beautiful 
Lady of the Moon, 
take me, too! ’’ Tony 
cried, clinging to her 
starry skirts. 

The Lady of the 
Moon smiled down at 
him very kindly. 

“Yes, one of these 
nights, Tony dear,” 
she promised. “ But 
mortals have to get to 
the other side of the 
moon, you know, 
before I can take them. 
And that’s—oh, ever 


make you 
happy on the earth!” : 
“Of course you $ 
wouldn't,” said Star $ 
Ble oti: “I was a : I expect you wonder why 
silly-billy to fall off $ I sit here and sob and sigh, 
the edge of the & And my tears fall on the cushion, pitter, patter, . 


Till ?’'ve made it soaken wet, 


such a-long journey 
for little, little boys!” 
“How do I start?” 


moon.” She began to 
cry. But in a minute 
she stretched up her 
arms towards the sky. 
“ Please, dear Lady of 


e And that’s why I’ 
the Moon, fetch me §$’Cause 1 Y 
home!” she cried. ¢ 
“It’s such a long, $ 
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long way \to fly, and 
such a long, lorig time ~ 
to wait till. to-morrow 
night.” 

And then, all of a sudden, the lawn was flooded 
with a great pool of moonlight, and in the middle 
of the pool stood the lovely Lady‘of the Moon. 
Her dark hair and her starry dress floated softly 
round her, and she was holding out her arms and 
smiling. : 
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“T thought you wouldn’t want to stay long 
on the earth, Star Blossom,” she said. ‘ Mortals 
are such fimny people, and don’t understand us. . 
But I see you have made one little friend. Say 
good-bye quickly, and then we will start for 
home.” . 

With a glad cry Star Blossom sprang up and 
flew on to her shoulder. Then she nestled. down 
happily into the soft hollow between the great 
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Well, I’m very much upset, 
If you’ll wait a bit I’ll tell you just what’s the matter. 


Now, my little mistress, Clare, 

Plaits her pretty golden hair 

ein a tail right down her back—as small girls do. 
3 And she ties it with a bow, 


want to tie a bow on my tail, too! — , 


But my mother says “ No, Kitty, 
Such a thing would not look pretty. 
It wouldn’t suit a-pussy-cat like you.” 
Still, I really, truly think 
That a bow, say blue or pink, 
Would make my tail look beautiful—DON’T YOU? 


Tony asked, as_ the 
lovely Lady of the 
Moon began to float 
. upwards into the sky, 
with Star Blossom 
peeping over the edge 
of her wing. 

“ By growing up,” 
said the Lady of the 
Moon, and kissed good- 
bye with her hand. 

“And meanwhile don’t tell anybody you’ve 
seen us,” Star Blossom warned Tony. “ They’d 
only say you were——’ She broke off with a 
silvery laugh. 

“Say I was what?” Tony shouted up after 
her. cf 

“ Moon-struck !”” Star Blossom called down to 
him from far, far up in the sky. 

And then she disappeared completely. 

Tony stood for some time gazing up at the 
moon which shone so brilliantly. Had the 
beautiful Lady of the Moon and Star Blossom 
arrived home safely, he wondered. And he is 
still wondering to this day. 

THE END 
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The Naughty Boys of Fairy Farm— 


1. The boys of Fairy. Farm were out for a walk the other morning, when they g 


eame upon old George Goat fast asleep by the roadside. ‘* Hush ! *’ whispered 


Neddy. “‘ Don’t disturb him. Let him sleep on. I wonder what ne: s got in that_ 2 


big pasket 222 
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2.- Then Neddy crept up on tiptoe, and, lifting the lid of the basket, peeped in. — 
“Joy,” he whispered, ‘it’s full of apples ! While old George is enjoying his nap, 


we'll Anley, Ais nice, red pippins, and fill his basket with stones instead! Help 
- yourselves, boys!” 
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Ba tahiti tah dhi dhe aeh net h ht aedhibee heb beh bb bette abate teat eta tetera, 
—Serve Themselves Out Severely 
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3. Well, you maybe sure they soon had that basket emptied of apples and 
» filled with stonés. Then old George woke up, and, picking up his basket, he went on 
his way. The boys followed, and didn’t they smile when he called at Fairy Farm 
and said, ‘‘I’ve called with the apples, ma’am.’* ‘‘ What a joke! ’’ they chuckled. 
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4, But Mrs. Porker did not think it a joke when she found nothing but stones in a 
the basket. *‘ Those bad boys have been up to their tricks!’ shecried. Andshe 
didn’t feel a bit sorry for them when, later, they came in looking very glum, = = & 
**No apples! No pudding to-day! ’’ she cried. ‘* You've got all you deserve!" a 
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DRESSING TIME: 
1, 3. 
Just after half-past four each day, That Teddy Bear’s an awful boy 
- Peg’s busy as can be, . To make look sleek and smooth ; 
There’s all the toys to tidy up And Dolly Dimple squeaks because 
And make look smart for tea. Her hair comes out—forsooth! 
i 2. 4. 
Peg knows they hate it, but she says, But Golly-Wogg’s the worst of all, 
“You must be good, like me, His hair will not lie down, 


And grin and bear the brush andcomb Why, mother’s comb Peg broke one day 
As bravely as can be.” Upon his wiry crown! 
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“Ah! I’ve caught you this time,” said Farmer Croft 


STOLEN FRUIT | 


Telling How a Boy’s Pluck turned Anger to Mirth 


uRTON MINoR wasn’t iceling any too com- 
B fortable. To begin with he was perched 
somewhere near the top of one of Farmer 
Croft's apple trees , his pockets bulged with some 
of the rosiest of Farmer Croft’s apples. He could 
just see a notice board which said,very plainly, that 
trespassers would be prosecuted; and, tocap itall, 
there was Farmer Croft, with an unpleasant-look- 
ing bulldog at his heels, opening the orchard gate. 
To Burton Minor there seerned nothing he could 
do but to keep still, lying flat across one of the 
thickest branches ; and in that position to pray 
hard that Farmer Croft would look the other way. 
So he lay still and wished he had chosen some 
other way of spending Bank Holiday _ ; 
The farmer approached. Burton Minor held. 
histbreath and hugged the branch closer. And 
they down straight for his face came a nasty 
yellowewasp. - 
It was too much for Burton Minor. He 1oosed 
ene haiid to brush the wasp away, let go his hold 
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and crashed to the ground. A perfect shower of 
ripe apples went with him. 

When ke rolled over, there was Farmer Croft 
standing above him, with his stick raised as 
though he would give him a hiding there and 
then. And the bulldog looked as if it only needed 
a word from its master to persuade it to make a 
meal off Burton. 

He struggled to his knees. 

“Ah! I’ve fair caught ye this time, ye young 
rascal,” said Farmer Croft. 

. Burton Minor thought so, too. It wasn’t very 
much use saying he had simply climbed into the 
tree ‘to enjoy the view. His bulging pockets 
told their tale: too well. Farmer Croft had 
noticed those pockets. 

* “¥e've made a fine pick o’ my Gladstones,” 
he growled. “ Turn out them pockets.” 

Burton obeyed. There was nothing else for it. 
Eight of the rosiest of the Gladstone apples were 
placed, one by one, upon the grass. 


Farmer Croft eyed them fiercely, and swung his 
great stick. 

“Get up!’ he commanded. 

“Ye've seen that notice?” he continued, 
pointing to the board bearing the words, “ Tres- 
passers will be prosecuted.” “ Ye're thievin’ my 
apples, an’ the place for thieves is the prison.” 

Burton Minor shivered. There is always an 
ugly sound about the word “ prison.” 

“Yes, that’s it,” growled Farmer Croft. “ ’Tis 
prison for a young thievin’ rascal. An’ I’ve lost 
so many of them apples that I’m minded to teach 
yealesson. Ye’re from the school ?” 

The boy nodded. He remembered just then 
that the Head had promised a terrible punishment 
to the next boy reported for trespassing, nothing 
less than being gated for the rest of the term. 

“ What’s your name?” asked the farmer. “ I 
guess I’d best mention it to Doctor Grice, an’ 
maybe just a little taste o’ this stick will teach 
ye to leave alone what ain't yours.” 

Burton didn’t mind the stick so much, though 
Farmer Croft did look the fellow who could make 
a stick hurt. 

“T’m ready for the hiding,” he said. ‘“ You 
can make it as hard as you like, and I'll pay for 
the apples, but—I’d rather you didn’t mention it 
to the Head.” 

Farmer Croft gasped and went purple in the 
face ; and there came a sudden twinkle into his 
eye. 

“Ye'll take a lickin’ wi’ this stick?” he 
asked slowly. 

Burton nodded. The stick seemed to be grow- 
ing thicker and more terrible every moment. 


The farmer burst suddenly into a roar of 
laughter. 

“Ye’re a rare plucked ’un,” he roared. “ Ye'll 
take a hidin’, will ye? I’m dashed if ye will. 
Just pick up them apples an’ put ’em in your 
pockets, an’ mebbe next time ye’re wantin’ an 
apple, ye’ll come round to the farm door.” 

And, with the bulldog at his heels, Farmer 
Croft resumed 'his inspection of the orchard, still 
chuckling to himself. Burton didn’t know what 
to make of it. Two things were plain. Farmer 
Croft had given him the apples, and the farmer 
wasn’t a bad sort. After all, it must be rather 
annoying to have your finest apples stolen. 

He told the farmer so, thanked him, and then, 
in case he might change his mind, hurried from 
the orchard as quickly as possible. 

Half a mile down the road he stopped for a rest, 
and, lying back among the bracken munched an 
apple. 

It might have been an hour later that another 
boy came tearing down the road, hatless and with 
a great rent in the calf of his trousers. 

Burton Minor sat up. 

“Murdoch!” he muttered. “ My hat, it 
looks as if he’s been in trouble. Hi, Murdoch!” 

Murdoch, breathing hard, pulled up suddenly. 
He was not a pleasant boy, and had a reputation 
in the school for bullying. Just now his flabby 
face was dirty and streaked with perspiration. 

“ Training for the sports?” asked Burton. 

Murdoch scowled, and just then his eye fell 


on one of the rosy apples lying in the grass at 
Burton’s side. 


HOW BUNNY AND HIS PLAYMATES— 


1. ‘*Oh, dear, the snow Is ever so thick on 
the ground, and we’ll get cold feet if we go 
out!’ grumbled the pets. 
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good idea, 
“‘They will make fine snow-shoes.”* 


2. But that box of crackers gave bunny a 


“*Let’s put them on! ”’ he squeaked 


“T've seen some like that in 
orchard,” he sneered. 

Burton smiled. 

“Perhaps you have. Care for one?” and he 
held out an apple. ‘I say, you'll want a tidy 
patch at the back of your trousers.” 

“ Barbed wire,’”” mumbled Murdoch, with his 
mouth full of apple. ‘‘ Bull chased me.” 

“Farmer Croft’s ?”’ asked the other. 

Murdoch frowned. 

But it was too lazy an afternoon to spend in 
argument. They lay back among the bracken, 
chewing busily until all the apples had gone. 
Murdoch didn’t say another word about the bull, 
but he was careful before they started back to 
school to wash his face and to put right his 
clothing, as far as possible. 

And Burton Minor didn’t give a moment’s 
thought to the matter until, after prayers that 
evening, the Head, stern of face and voice, spoke 
to the assembled school. 

“T have received a complaint from Mr. Croft,” 
he said, “‘ that a boy of the school was pilfering 
this afternoon.” 

Burton Minor took a deep breath. Had he been 
pilfering apples, or were those apples a gift ? 

The Head continued. “ Will any boy who 
was in Mr. Croft’s orchard this afternoon 
stand up.” 

Burton glanced round hopelessly, and, funnily 
enough, looked at Murdoch. Murdoch was trying 
to hide his face, but Burton could see it 
was very red, and he remembered suddenly 


old Croft's 


the torn trousers and Murdoch’s headlong 
flight. Still 
“Any boy” repeated the Head. 


3. So the merry pets tucked their tootsles 
into crackers, and then out of doors they all 
went, feeling as pleased as could be. 


Burton Minor struggled to his feet. After all, 
he had been in the orchard, and Burton never 
funked an issue. 

“You were in the orchard, Burton?” asked 
the Head. 

“Yes, sir.” 

“ And you took away apples?” 

“ Yes, sir, but——” 

The Head cut him short. 

“T want to hear no excuses, Burton,” he said 
severely. ‘‘ You knew what to expect. You are 
gated for the rest of the term.” 

Burton Minor shut his mouth tightly and 
glanced across at Murdoch. That youth was 
grinning. Burton wanted to fight someone. 

He was puzzled. Either Farmer Croft wasn’t 
the sport he had seemed to be, or else—— 

There was a knock at the door. In a deathly 
silence, the Head said, “ Come in,” and in stepped 
Farmer Croft. He seemed a little nervous at the 
sight of so many boys, but he strode up to the 
Head’s desk. 

“T forgot to say, sir,” he said, ‘“ that this cap 
belongs to the youngster I was referrin’ to, an’ 
mebbe, you'll find a piece of his breeches missin’.”” 
He suddenly caught sight of Burton Minor. 
“That young fellow, now,” he continued, point- 
ing, “‘ ain’t afraid to pay for what he takes. The 
cap; ah, yes.” 

The Head fitted on his glasses and examined the 
lining. 

“Murdoch!” he thundered. 

And just what he said to Murdoch, and how 
sore Murdoch was for many days doesn’t matter. 
But Burton Minor wasn’t gated that term. 


THE END. 


‘*This is fine! 


4, ‘‘Hurrah!”’ they laughed. 
We shall not catch any nasty, horrid chilblains 


now! Our feet are lovely and warm !’’ 
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Pretty little ladies_in white cobweb dresses danced round and round 


IN FAIRIES’ 


GLEN 


HOW A LITTLE BOY FOUND A FAIRY, AND WHAT GAME OF IT 


B" thumped the nursery table with his 


fists. 
“T know I shall hate her,’’ he declared. 
“She'll be horrid. Just horrid! Aunts who 


come to take care of you always are.” 

Beryl, who was eight, and three years older 
than Billy, looked up from her book. 

“But daddy says she isn’t horrid. She’s not 
like an aunt really, she doesn’t wear spectacles, 
and she won't always be finding fault. And 
she’s coming to-night, too. Daddy says we’ve 
got to give her an extra special big welcome.” 

“T sha’n't, anyway,” said Billy, blowing out 
his fat little cheeks. ‘Come along, let’s run 
down to the woods. P’r’aps she won't let us 
go when she comes.” 

Daddy had told them at breakfast that 
morning that Auntie Kit was coming to live 
with them, to be a sort ot mother to them. 
Billy didn't wart another mother; the real 
mums had died a year ago, and there could 
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never be another who was quite so sweet and 
lovable as she was. 

Besides, Billy had once visited one of his 
aunts, and he wasnt likely to forget that visit 
in a hurry. For a whole week he could do 
nothing right, and aunt, who was very bony 
and always dressed in black, did nothing but 
scold him. 

Tt was lovely in the garden. The sun wasn't 
hot enough yet to make you feel tired, and the 
flowers, where a great fat furry bee was humming 
to and fro, still glistened with the morning dew. 

A white butterfly, with yellow-tipped wings, 
flitted past them. It seemed to be calling them 
out to play down in the woods. And, as Billy 
ran after it, it actually flew away over the 
croft out towards the home woods. ; 

' Billy and Beryl could not catch it. Some- 
times it-would alight for a rest on a big golden 
buttercup, and would let Billy creep so close 
to it that ,his fingers almost brushed the 


PUCK MAKES A MUSHROOM PIE 


1. ‘* Ill play a joke on Pan and Pot,’’ 


Smiled Puck as he a mushroom got. 


yellow-tipped wings. — But not quite—it would 
soar up the sunlight, seeming to 
“Catch me! Catch me if you can.” 

And Billy did try to catch it. He ran just as 
fast as his chubby little legs would carry him. 
Beryl,” he shouted as the 
butterfly flew high over the fence into the woods. 

There they lost the butterfly. But it didn’t 
really matter much, . 
because there were 
many other 
things in the woods 


into cry, 


“Come along, 
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quite as lovely as 
the butterfly. 

A bright-eyed 
rabbit stared at 
them from out of the 
stalks of great purple 
foxgloves. Billy i 
tried to catch it, too, but, of course, he never 
really had a chance. The rabbit just winked 
at him, threw up its heels, and there was a little 
speck of white, that was its tail, diving into the 
foxgloves. ? 

“Tet’s go to the glen,” said Beryl. 

The glen was just the loveliest place for a 
picnic you could ever imagine. There ¢ 
was one place under the trees where the 
grass was short dnd springy, just like a 
green velvet: carpet. It had a pattern 
in it, too, a dark green ring, which Beryl 
said was a fairy ring. She said, too, 
that the fairies came and danced there, 
when the woods were white in’ the moon- 
light, and Billy, because it was such a 
very beautiful place, believed her. 


2. 


«« A lovely pie ! ’” 
? ** Let’s eat it all. 


3. 
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‘We'll have a rest here,"’ said Beryl. 
Billy glad of a rest. He was 
hot and tired with chasing the butterfly, 


was 


and it was delightfully cool there, under 
the trees by the stream. 

So Billy flung himself down on the 
patch of nice soft grass, and Beryl, who 
wasn't so hot, made him a pillow of moss, 
Then she lay down at his side. 

And then, what do you think 
happened ? Billy’s eyes closed, his head 
snuggled down on to his pillow, and— 
perhaps it was the cuckoo who kept calling, 
“Cuckoo! Sleep, boy! Do'—anyhow, Billy 
dropped right off to sleep. 

Of course, Billy didn’t know, but he was 
right in the centre of that fairy ring. And he 
hadn’t been asleep long before he thought he 
saw a ring of fairies, pretty little ladies in white 
cobweb dresses, who danced round and round at 
; such a rate that it 
almost made him 
dizzy to watch them. 

But, all the same, 
it was very nice to 
have all those pretty 
ladies dancing just 
to please him, and 
Billy badly wanted 
to join hands with 
‘ them and dance too. 
He lifted his head from the pillow, and 
struggled sleepily to his knees. And then, as 
he stared round him, all those fairies just 
melted away, all except one, and she’d grown 
somehow bigger. 


chirped Pot to Pan. 
I’m sure we can ! ”” 


She was just as pretty although she was so 
much bigger, and she still wore her cobweb 


- rs 


** Oh, no, you can’t,’’ laughed Puck with glee, 
** T’ve had the lot already, see ? ’” 


dress, all lacy and frilly, She was smiling, too, 
and a fairy’s smile is a really wonderful thing. 
It might be the fairy queen, thought Billy. 

“Are you the fairy queen?” he asked, 
rubbing his eyes to make quite sure he was 
awake. 

The fairy poked the grass with the point of 
her sunshade. It seems they have sunshades 
in Fairyland. “ Well, I might be,” she answered. 
Her voice was just as sweet as everything else 
about her. 

Billy opened his round eyes. 

“T think you're very pretty,” he said. “I 
like fairies. Beryl 
—that’s Beryl’’.— 
he gave his sister, 
who still slept on 
the moss, a little 
poke in the back— 
“ Beryl says they’re 
not all good fairies 
—some are bad. 
*Spec’s you're one 
of the good ones.” 

“T hope so,” said 
the fairy lady. ‘‘So 
that’s Beryl, is it ? 
And you're Billy.” 

Billy opened his 
eyes wider still. 

“How did you 
know ?”’ he asked. 

“Oh, fairies know 
everything,” she 
answered. “I 
know, for instance, 
that you are expecting your Auntie Kit this 
afternoon. That’s right, isn’t it?” 

Billy nodded his curly head. 

“Beryl and I don’t like her. 
Most all aunts are.” 

The friry lady dug the point of her sunshade 
into the ground. “ But I don’t believe you’ve 
seen your Auntie Kit ?” she questioned. 

“No, I haven't,” said Billy. “But we 
know. Beryl knows everything. She’s eight. 
And I know she’ll be just the horridest, crossest 
old aunt ever——” 


She’s cross, 


A PUZZLE PICTURE 


No, it is not his shadow that makes little Elfie feel nervous. 


It’s something else-in the picture. 
such eerie noises in the night. See if you can find what it is! 


“Oh!” The fairy lady was digging up quite a 
lot of the grass, and Billy thought that she was 
laughing. Then, ‘“ You’d rather your Auntie 
Kit didn’t come to look after you ? ” 

“Yes,” put in Billy breathlessly. 

“But,” said the fairy lady, “ you know 
you're rather small to look after yourselves, and 
daddy is much too busy to be always with you 
Suppose I took care of you?” 

Billy shouted so loud that he woke Beryl. She 
sat up, rubbing her fingers into her eyes while 
Billy gripped her arm and shouted into one ear. 

“ Beryl, this is the fairy queen. I found her, 
an’ she’s going to 
look after us ’stead 
of Auntie Kit. Isn’t 
that splendid ?” 

Beryl’s eyes 
sparkled as she 
looked at the fairy 
queen. She was 
very, very beauti- 
ful, she thought, 
quite the most 
beautiful lady she 
had ever seen, and 
it was really very 
clever of Billy to 
find her. But—— 

“You've got no 
wings,” said Beryl 
disappointedly. 

“Oh, haven't 
I?” The fairy lady 
was laughing and 
feeling her back, 
where the wings should have been. ‘“ Then I 
must have forgotten to pin them on when I came 
out this morning. But shall I do?” 

“Yes, yes,” said Beryl, while Billy added, 
“And she really belongs to me, Beryl, ’cos I 
found her.” a 

You don’t know what a lovely morning they 
had. The fairy lady knew all the games they 
play in Fairyland, and lots of others as well. 
Besides, she played so well that she made their 
old games seem ever so much jollier, and the 
afternoon seemed to simply fly by, and both 


Something that makes 
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Billy and Beryl were 
quite sorry when it 
was time to go home. 

“ But we'll be able 
to have heaps more 
days like this,” said 
Billy, “’cos you're 
going to take care of 
us.” 

But the 
wonderful 
happened later. 

Daddy was wait- 
ing for them at the 
hall door. Billy 


most 
thing 


Miss Hippo: 


ran up to him and 
was lifted on to his broad shoulders. 

“We've decided not to have Auntie Kit to 
look after us, daddy,” he announced breath- 
lessly. “And we've brought a fairy lady instead.” 

Just then Beryl and the queen came round a 
Daddy rushed forward, 


corner of the drive. 


Where is happiness always to be found ? 
In the dictionary. 


Why is a plum-stone like a regiment of soldiers ? 
Because it has a kernel (colonel) in it. 


When is the moon like a load of hay ? 
When it is on the wane—(wain). 


Why should 
hungry people go to 
the seaside ? 

Because of thesand 
which is (sand- 
wiches) there. 


Why is a wig like 
an untruth ? 

Because it is a 
falsehood. 


Why is your nose 
like the letter “v” 
in the word “ civil”’? 

Because it is be- 
tween two eyes (i’s). 


Harry Hare : 


“Constable, could you see me across the road?” . 
P.-c. Fox: ‘Why, ma’am, I could see you a mile off!” until he found it 


‘ fa te he ctecteste so ctastectoste te stostecte ste stestest 
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ASK YOUR FRIE 


“What is under your hat and over 
your head ? ’”” 
Bobby Bunny: ‘‘ Your hair.’’ 


with Billy on his 
shoulder. He stooped 
and kissed the fairy 
lady. 

“Why, Kit,” he 
said, ‘‘ we didn’t ex- 
pect you until the 
six-eight. And you’ve 
made friends with 
the youngsters 
already. Splendid!” 

And the fairy lady 
—Billy called her 


that for a long time, 


was much easier 
to say Auntie Kit—proved just the nicest person 
in the world to take care of them. 

And Billy sometimes wonders now if she isn’t 
too good for an aunt, and if shé isn’t really the 
fairy queen who came to him that morning in 
Fairies’ Glen. 
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What is it that grows in winter but never in 
summer, and has its roots upwards ? 
An icicle. 


Why are clouds like a coachman? 
Because they hold the rains (reins). 


Where do starlings go in cherry time ? 
To Peckham—(peck ’em). 


eR 


What is bought by 
the yard and worn 
by the foot ? 

A carpet. 


Why is Madrid like 
the letter S ? 

Because it is the 
capital of Spain. 


Why are sailors the 
smallest men there 
are? 

Because we some- 
times hear of a sailor 
going to sleep “on 
his watch.” 
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A Tale of Springtime 


oris and Peter just loved the woods in 
D springtime. 

There were such green mossy banks, 
soft as the thickest carpet ; long stretches, too, 
where you gould gather sheaves of bluebells, and 
shady places where, if you were lucky, you 
could find shy violets. 

Doris loved all that. 

Peter, her brother, who was just six, liked best 
of all to hear ‘Mr. Cuckoo,” He was never 
tired of answering the call. 

“ Cuck-oo-00!” he would shout back at the 
woods. 

That morning the sun had been shining and 
the cuckoo had been calling, and Peter just ached 
to go out to the woods. But Miss George, their 
governess, had a headache and couldn't be 
bothered. 
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“Come here, Peter,” cried Doris excitedly 


THE GINGERBREAD COTTAGE 


and Hidden Treasure 


“ Poor Georgie!” said Peter, snuggling up to 
her. ‘‘ You shall stay in then. ‘But can we go? 
Doris will take care of me, and, you know, there 
aren’t any wolves and bears nowadays. Please! "’ 

“Well, off you go!” said Miss George, really 
rather glad to be left alone. ‘‘ Mind you don’t 
get into any mischief.” 

“We won't, Georgie,” shouted Peter, running 
out of the room. 

They were in the woods in no time. You had 
only to climb some railings, wriggle under a 
hedge, and you were there. 

“Tsn't it perfectly lovely?” laughed Doris, 
stooping to gather a primrose. 

“ Boo-tiful,” agreed Peter, dancing on ah 
“There’s Mr. Cuckoo. Cuck-00-00 !”” 

Doris overtook him. 

“ What shall we do, Peter ?’” she asked. 


ead. 


CLARA CROW 


2 


- Isee you!" 


“* For lunch you’ll do |’ 


‘* Hallo, Froggie | 
Says Clara Crow 


Peter sucked his thumb thoughtfully. 

“T know, we'll go to the Gingerbread Cottage.” 

“Of course,’ and Doris skipped on over a 
carpet of bluebells. 

It was not really a gingerbread house, you 
know. That was just pretence. Mums had told 
them a fairy story once about a cottage in a wood, 
whose walls were 
made of gingerbread 
and the roof of such 
sweet, sweet toffee. 

So, when they had 
found an old cottage 
in the woods, with 
brown, tumble-down 
walls, just like gin- 
gerbread that had 
been baked too 
much, they had christened it ‘‘ The Gingerbread 
Cottage.” 

You could pretend all sorts of things about a 
house like that. : 

“ Here we are!” cried Peter, as they crossed a 
little wooden bridge over a stream. ‘ We'll play 
at house.” 

Doris clapped her hands. 

“In a real house! Yes! You know, it 
1s a real house, Peter. Granny Jones used 
to live here, I've heard mums say. That’s 
her daughter who’s got the little girl who's 
so poorly and can't walk. Don't you wish 
she could get better, Peter?” 

“ Yes,’ said Peter. ‘' Ever so much!” 

“So do I,” sighed Doris. “ But mums 
says it would cost heaps and heaps of 
money to make her well. She’d have to go 


2. Inside that glass 


And quickly out of danger skips. 


away to the seaside. And they’ve got no 
money.” 

“ Poor little girl tl” 
into the house. 

Most people would have called it a ruin 
instead of a house. There wasn't a door 
or a window in the place; great holes 
gaped in the root, and the walls were so 
tumbledown that grass and even flowers 
were beginning to grow in the cracks. 

But there was a kitchen and a parlour 
and two little poky holes which had been 

bedrooms. 

“T love you, dear old Gingerbread Cottage,” 
said Doris. ‘Now, Peter, I’m going to be 
mother. You must be a very good little boy and 
do just what mother tells you, you know.” 

Peter laughed. 

“ T’m going to have a bite of gingerbread first,” 
he said. 

He was picking 
away at a brick by 
the side of the great 
open fireplace. 

“It's very nice,” 
he said, pretending 
to eat it. “ And, 
oh, Doris, it’s loose, 
and—oh, dear!” 

The loose brick 
suddenly came away and dropped right .on 
to Peter's toe. He went hopping round the 
room, holding his toe, but he didn't cry, 
though it hurt very much. Peter was really 
a very sensible little boy. 

Doris was peering into the hole. 

“Come over here, Peter,” she said, ex- 
citedly. ‘‘ There’s something behind it. I do 


said Peter, running 


jar Froggie slips, 


1 cannot stop to-day,” 
Smiles Froggie as he rolls away 


** Good-bye | 


believe —yes, it’s a bag.’ 
“Oh, let me look!” 
all 


AW 


cried Peter, forgetting 
about his toe 
“And _ it’s 
got something in it.” 
Doris lifted a little bag 
out of a 


heavy. It's 


which had 
been scooped behind the 
brick; and there 


hole 


was a 
lingle like coins rattling 
together, “I believe it’s 


money,” she gasped. 

“Peter, we've found a 
treasure.” 

“ Treasure,” repeated 
Peter, without having the 
faintest idea what treasure 
Teally was. 

Doris dropped to her 
knees on the floor and un- 
fastened the dirty old bag. 

“Tt is money!” 

She dropped half a dozen 
floor. Peter pounced upon 

“ Farthings!” he 

Doris’s face fell. 

“ Then they're not worth very much,” she said, 
in disappointed tones. “I was hoping—see, 
there are thirty of them.” 

“ They’re heavy,” said Peter. 

Doris weighed one in her hand. 

“They are, Peter. I don’t believe—they’re 
not farthings, Peter. They're sovereigns. Mums 
has one locked away ina drawer. And it’s worth 
a whole pound! Just fancy, Peter. Thirty 
pounds! Why, what would——” 

Doris was thinking hard. You could do a lot 
with thirty pounds. It would take a little girl 
away to the seaside for quite a long-time. It 
might even, if it were properly used, 2a little 
girl's life. 

“J found them,” said Peter. “ They're mine.” 

“ But,” protested Doris. “ They’re not yours 
really. You've only found them. They belong 
to somebody who put them there. I wonder 
who it could be?” 

It didn’t seem possible that it could be Granny 


Jack : ‘* Heard abo! 
a lighted match into 
Quack : ‘* No. 
Jack : ‘* He hasn’ 


small coins on to the 
them. 


exclaimed delightedly. 


Jones. Mums had said she 
was very, very poor. 

They the bag 
home with them. Peter 
wanted to carry it all the 
way, but it was too heavy 
for him, and so they took 
turns. 

Mums had gone out some- 
where for the day and 
wouldn't be back until 
bed-time. 

“But we won't 
Georgie anything 
it,” said Doris. 

So they carried the bag 
upstairs and hid it under 
Peter's little bed. 

Bed-time came at last, 
and mums ran upstairs to 
kiss them good-night and 
to tuck them safely in. 

“Mums,” said Peter, in a whisper, “s’pose I 
found something. Who would it belong to?” 

“Well,” said mums, “it would depend. If 
it had belonged to somebody else, it would be 
theirs, of course. You'd give it them back.” 

“ S'posin’,” continued Peter, “ you didn’t know 
whose it was, and it was gold sovereigns.” 

Mums opened her eyes in surprise. 

“ Why, Peter, you'd take it to the police station. 
They'd find out who was the owner. What 
have you found, Peter, boy ?” 

Peter sat’ up in bed and drew the old bag from 
under his pillow. He emptied the sovereigns in 
a golden rain on to the counterpane. 

“We found them in the Gingerbread Cottage, 
mums. . Didn’t we, Doris? ” 

For a minute or so mums said nothing, then: 
“ They’re not yours, of course, Peter. They must 
be Granny Jones’s savings. And then they will 
belong to Mrs. Sames, the lady who has that 
poorly little girl, Doris.” 

“Oh, mums, I hoped so. That ll mean she'll 
go to the seaside and get better, won't it? How 
perfectly splendid!” said Doris. 

“Yes, dear. And you shall both go round to 
Mrs, Sames’s first thing after breakfast and -tell 


FUL] 


carried 


tell 
about 


ut that boy who dropped 
a can of benzine ? ” 
What about him ?’’ 


t since benzine.”’ 
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her all about it, Ul lock the money away for 
to-night. Now, back to bed, my dears,” 

You can guess how proudly they carried the bag 
to the little cottage where Mrs, Sames lived, Mrs. 
Sames cried—for joy the children told 
her how they had found the hidden treasure. 

“My little girl will be able to go away, after 
all. The doctor says that a month by the sea 
would make her well. But, bless ye, where was 
the money comin’ from. An’ now it's here—a 
present from granny an’ you.” 

“We hope she'll get better,” said Peter. 

And she did. She came back from the seaside 
so strong that she often raced with Doris and 
Peter through the woods to Gingerbread Cottage. 

THE END 


when 
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Fe this clever conjuring trick, all you want 
are two match-box covers and a piece of 
string. 

Place the covers together and make a hole 
in the outside of each cover, and then thread the 
string through one hole and down inside the 
cover, up the other cover, and out at the other 
hole. The sketch will show you how to do this. 

Now, if you hold the boxes close together and 
pull the string tight it will look as though the 
string is threaded through both the covers. 

Hold your covers up before your audience, 
and tell them that you will cut the string by 
passing a knife between the covers. Proceed 
to slip the knife in between the covers, and 
then open them to show that the string is severed. 

Tell your audience that by closing the boxes 
you can mend the string. Close the covers, and 
then pull the string out, showing the audience 
that it is in one piece. 


THE SONG SPARROW 


He does not wear a Joseph's coat 

Of many colours smart and gay ; 

His suit is Quaker brown and grey, 
With darker patches at the throat. 

And yet of all the well-dressed throng 

No one can sing so brave a song. 
That makes the pride of looks appear 

A vain and foolish thing to hear 

His “ Sweet-sweet-sweet-very merry cheer." 
A lofty place he does not love, 

But sits by choice, and well at ease, 

In hedges and little trees 
That stretch their slender arms above 

The meadow brook, and there he sings 

Till all the world with pleasure rings ; 
And so he tells in every ear 

That lowly homes to heaven are near 

“ Sweet—sweet—sweet—very merry cheer.” 


Match 
a Box 
; : XS Bagatelle 
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i make this jolly little toy you will want 
six empty match-boxes, and these should 
be the largest you can possibly obtain. 

First take the cases of the boxes and cut in 
one end of each a small opening, about 3 in. 
wide and 1 in. high. 

Now place your boxes up on end, and gum 
them together, side to side, as shown in the sketch. 

Cut a strip of cardboard long enough to stretch 
across your cases and about 2 ins. deep. Gum 
it across the back of the boxes as shown, and 
print a nuntber over each box. 

Your board is now ready. To play the game 
you will want six marbles and a lead pencil. 

A point is marked some distance from the 
board, and each player in turn plays the six 
marbles, using the pencil asa cue. The object of 
the players is to make the marbles enter each 
of the cases in turn. The numbers over the 
cases entered are added to the player’s score. 
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TRUE 
CHUMS 


ain Exciting Svory 
of how Two School- 
girls got Locked in 


a Tower 


ai IRLS, there's Just time 
G for us to have a ram- 
ble round the castle 
park, then we must start to 
walk back.” And Miss Dale 
took charge. of the picnic- 
basket, while the Fourth 
Form girls of Gradsby House 
School wandered off in twos 
and threes. 

They were having a picnic 
at Selwyn Castle, a famous 
building a few miles from the school. A guide 
had taken them over the old castle after they 
had had tea in the grounds, and there was still 


something delicious left in the picnic-basket, - 


for the matron had packed them supper too, as 
they did not expect to be back till late. 

Joan and Mary went off together. 

“ Let’s try to avoid Norah,” Joan said. “I 
think she’s jealous we are such friends. She has 
been horrid to me lately.” So they hurried on. 

Suddenly Mary stopped. 

“ Joan, can't you hear that lamb bleating ? 
It must have got caught somewhere or it would 
not call like that.” 

Joan listened intently. 

“Tt’s coming from the moat,” sli said, and 
they ran towards the old moat that still sur- 
rounded part of the castle. 

a I'm | sure a lamb has fallen in. 
hurry!’ 

The water in the moat was green and slimy, 
and when the two girls came up they saw a 


Oh, do let’s 
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“ Joan, we shall be shut up here all night ! 


What shall we do?” 


lamb weakly struggling in it a few feet from the 
edge, while a few other sheep looked on helplessly. 

“Quick, Joan! Hold my hand tightly, so 
that I can lean over and reach it. Let me goa 
little bit more ; I’ve almost got it.” 

Mary carefully balanced herself on one foot, 
and managed to drag the lamb slowly towards 
the bank. It struggled and splashed, and, but 
for Joan, Mary would have tumbled in. 

Once safely on the grass again the lamb shook 
itself, and then ran off towards the other sheep. 

“Tt doesn’t seem much the worse. But just 
look at our dresses.’’ Mary said, for they were 
dreadfully splashed with the dirty water. 

“Never mind; it was worth it if we have 
saved the lamb’s life,’” Joan said. 

Suddenly they heard a man’s voice speaking. 

“There is no doubt it would have drowned. 
Thank you very much. I saw you running across 
the park, and came to see what was the matter.” 

The girls locked up; they had not heard 
anyone coming. 


“Tm the bailiff of the castle farm, You must 
come to my cottage and let my wife wipe some 
of that mud off your dresses, or what will your 
schoolmistress say ?”’ 

Joan and Mary followed him gratefully to a 
pretty cottage, while he thanked them again for 
what they had done. 

“ There’s a bag of cakes for you, the kind I 
liked most when I was a girl,” his wife said, 
after she had sponged their dresses and they 
had got quite dry by the fire. 


Now we must 
hurry away, or we sha’n’t catch the others up.” 
And Mary and Joan ran across the park, and 
down the lanes for a long wav before they met 


BOTH 


“Thank you ever so much. 


the others coming 
out of an old village 
church. 

“We had our sup- 
per in the park. Miss 
Dale gave me your 
share to keep for 
you, but I’ve eaten 
it, you were such an 
age coming,” Norah 
Jinks announced, 
when she saw them. 

“ Where have you 
been all this long 
while? ’’ Miss Dale 
asked. 

They told her ex- 
actly what had hap- 
pened, and she did not seem at all cross. 

“ May we just go over this old church,” they 
asked, “‘ and then catch you up?” 

“All right,” Miss Dale answered. “It was 
built during the history period we are studying, 
so I want you to see it ; but don’t be long; it's 
getting dark already.” 

And she went on with the other girls, while Mary 
and Joan crept up quietly round the old church. 


“Where does this lead to?” Joan whispered, 
as she opened a little door and saw a flight of 
stone steps. 

“Up into the tower where the bells are, I 
think.” 

“Oh, do let’s go up! It would be such fun, 


Mother Goose : 
ocean ? ’”” 


““Why is a plum cake like the 


Harry Hare: ‘‘ Because it contains many currants.’’ 


and I’m sure we could get a lovely view. I saw 
some little windows in the tower.” 

“No, Joan, we ought not to. We haven’t 
time, and it looks so dark and creepy,’’ Mary 
answered, shivering. 

But Joan was so eager to go, and Mary, who 
was trying so hard to make her happy in England, 
felt she could not refuse. 

They could hardly see their way up the steps. 
Occasionally a little light came in through a 
tiny window, but Mary didn't like it at all. 
Joan went on first, and kept calling to her. At 
last she said, “‘ I can't get up any farther. There 
is a door, and it’s fastened, but we can get such 
a lovely view. There is a bigger window here.” 

y Mary crawled up 
ALI KE to her, and they 
both looked out 
across the fields, but 
Mary didn’t enjoy 
it. 

“Joan, we must 
go; it’s so lonely 
and dark up here. 
The others will be 
almost home by 
now,” she said. 

Mary started 
down first. It was 
very dangerous, as 
some of the steps 
were almost worn 
away, so she went 
very slowly and gave Joan warning about the 
awkward twists and turns. 

When she reached the little door at the 
bottom it was shut. She tried to push it open; 
it would not move. 

“ Joan, do help me open this door. Someone 
must have come in and shut it, and I can’t 
move it,” she called nervously. 

Joan came down. They both pushed at it 
their hardest, and rattled the old latch, but the 
door would not budge. At last Joan gave it up 
in despair. 

“Locked!” she whispered. 
in, Mary.” 

“Oh, why didn’t we think about it sooner?” 


“We're locked 
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1. Thought Ted, ‘* With such a tiny keel, 

My new boat’s sure to over-heel.’’ 
cried Mary. “ Of course, someone must come in 
to lock the church up at night, and they must 
lock this toc. Joan, we shall be shut up here all 
night. What shall we do?” 
“We must climb back to that window and 
call for help ; someone is sure to hear us,” Joan 
answered, trying to speak bravely, and so they 
carefully climbed up to the window again. 
It was almost dark, 
and they put their 
faces against the 
window and called 
“Help!” loudly 
several times. 

But they could get 
no answer. ‘There 
were no houses near. 
Soon Joan’s voice 
grew shaky. 

“Les eat the cakes the bailifi's wife gave 
us,” Mary said, to cheer her up. “ Wasn't it 
horrid of Norah to eat our supper ? ” 

The cakes were delicious, but the girls could 
not help feeling lonely shut up in the old tower, 
and it grew colder and darker. At last the 
church clock struck ten. Joan was almost 
crying. 

“Il call once more,” Mary said, and 
her “ Help! We are locked in!” sounded 
over the churchyard. 

“Where’s that?” 

Both girls heard the answer. 

“Tn the tower. Oh, do let us out!” 

“Right. We'll get the key from the sex- 
ton.” , 

The words were called up to them from 
just below. 


2. ** Ah! good idea! 
This notice will help me a lot.’’ 


“I'm so glad; I was getting so fright- 
ened,” Mary sighed. ‘‘ Now we must get 
back to the little door.” 

It took them a long, long while to feel 
their way down, and someone with an 
electric torch was opening the door when 
they reached the bottom of the steps. 

* Joan!” 

“Mary!” 

The two girls stepped out into the dark 
church, and realised that their two school- 
boy friends, Jim and Peter, were their rescuers. 

“Why aren’t you at school?” Joan gasped. 

“We couldn’t settle down to sleep, so we 
climbed down the ivy and came out for a walk,” 
Peter explained. ‘“ And a jolly good thing we 
did, or we shouldn’t have found you. We'll 
take you back to school when we've returned 


the key. The old sexton was just getting ready 
for bed and didn’t 
want to turn out, 
but he believed our 
story and gave us 
the key.” 

“Now, do tell me 
how you came to be 
locked in there, ” Jim 
asked Mary, as they 
walked briskly to- 
wards the school 
after returning the key; and she told him what 
had happened. 

Joan talked to Peter about her people in 
India, and he told her a lot more about the 
lovely times he used to have when he lived in 
Australia. 

They soon reached the school. 
be heard in the garden. 


I know what, 


Voices could 


3. ‘* A lovely keel it makes, you see, 
And my toy yacht sails beautif’ly |” 
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‘They are ont looking for vou, Good night,’ 


the bovs whispered. “Of course, you won't tell 

that we were wandering about at this lime, will 

you? 

Peter; 

thank you ever so much,” they answered. 
Mary and Joan found Miss Dale 

head mistress in the garden. 


“ Good-night, good-night, Jim; and 


with the 


“Oh, Mary, where have you been?" Miss 
Dale looked so white and distressed. 
“Joan, tell us what has happened,” Miss 


Aire said ; and for the second time that night the 
girls told how they were locked in the tower, 
but they said little about their rescuers. 

“We are so thankful that you are all right 
that we can’t be cross,” Miss Aire said 

“It was really an adventure, wasn’t it?” 
Joan said, when they got to their room. 

“Yes, and I’m glad it was Peter and Jim 
who found us,” Mary answered. 

THE END. 
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> The Land of Let’s Pretend 
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In the Land of Let's Pretend, 

Ah! what magic hours we spend! 
Boy and I are knights of old, 
Clad in armour of bright gold, 

Or he a hunter after prey, 

And I a bear, or wolf, gaunt, grey, 
And with a fearful roar we twain, 
Another day, fight foes in Spain. 

Ah! what magic hours we spend 

In the Land of Let’s Pretend. 


In the Land of Let's Pretend, 

Boy and I great journeys wend ; 
A row of chairs becomes a train, 
The couch, a ship on Spanish main, 

The rug, a desert isle where we 

Are wrecked like Crusoe, I and he. 
Guns, horses, armies, what a store 
Springs up upon the nursery floor ! 

Boy and | great journeys wend 

In the Land of Let’s Pretend. 


Dr. Crocopitess ACADEMY or Music 
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Dr. Crocodile has opened an Academy of Music, which has proved a great succoss. Georgie Giraffe and 
Oswald Ostrich found no trouble in reaching the top notes, while Harold Hippo and Charlie Croc’s low 


notes were wonderful. 


Cyril Crane’s voice is much too ‘‘throaty,’’ and Percy Porker is put into the 


corner for grunting instead of singing. Poor Bobbie and Bertie Beetle find Percy Pelican’s ‘‘doh!’* 
simply ear-splitting. 
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“Look, Miss Anne,” said Granny, “ there's a ‘stranger’ on the bar” 
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ON THE BAR 


The Story of a Picnic and what followed 


ee ‘Tae fourteen, fifteen,’ chanted 
Anne, blowing a dandelion clock. 
“Tt’s fifteen o'clock, Rob.” 

“ Silly,” replied Rob. “ You can’t have 
fifteen o’clock. You have to start again after 
you get to twelve. That makes it three o'clock.” 

“Oh, well, it doesn’t matter,’ said Anne. 
“ Let’s go to see Granny Toogood. I want to 
see her little ducklings.” 

“All right,” agreed Rob. “I like going to 
Granny Toogood’s. Besides, it’s Thursday, and 
that’s the day when she makes those lovely 
girdle cakes.” 

“Oh, Rob!” exclaimed Anne, ‘You can’t 
be hungry yet. Why, you had two helpings of 
meat and three of pudding at dinner.” 

“It’s rude to count up what people cat,” 
retorted Rob, with dignity. : 

“All right, I won’t mention it,” laughed 
Anne, as she jumped up off the grass and ran 
through the gate and down the lane to Granny 
Toogood's cottage. 
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Rob followed at a gallop, and caught her up 
just at the cottage door. 

Granny Toogood opened the door at their 
knock. She was dressed in an old-fashioned 
dress, with a starched apron and white lace 
cap. 

“ Eh, well,” she observed on seeing the children, 
“if it isn’t Miss Anne and Master Rob. Come 
in,” and she led the way across the red-tiled 
floor to the kitchen. 

“Now, if you'll just sit comfy on the settle,” 
she went on, ‘T’ll show you my new hatching 
of ducklings. I keep them in this basket by the 
range, d’ye see, so as they'll keep warm.” 

It was really very nice to sit round the kitchen 
fire eating hot girdle cakes, and listening to old 
Granny’s tales. 

“Look, Miss Anne,” she said, ‘“ there’s a 
stranger on the bar.” 7 

“Ah, yes,” replied Anne as she watched the 
little sooty black thing hanging from the top 


bar of the grate, ‘‘I wonder who it will be ? 
Tell us, Granny.” 

‘Well, it looks like a big stranger, and one 
with plenty of money,” said Granny. “ Seems 
like the stranger is coming to me; it’s nearest 
my side.” 

“Fancy having plenty of money,” said Rob. 
“T wish I had. I'd have the biggest Meccano 
set they make and a cricket bat and wickets, 
and the nicest silk dress for Anne that ever was.” 

“Oh, thank you,” cried Anne, clapping her 
hands. ‘‘ That would be lovely.” 

At this moment there came a knock at 
Granny Toogood’s door. ‘‘ Dearie me,” 
said Granny as she rose. ‘‘ Whoever can 
this be?” 

“Why, the stranger, of course,” cried 
Rob and Anne. 

Granny smiled as she tap-tapped across 
the tiles to the door and opened it. 

“Master Ronnie,” she exclaimed, on 
seeing the big young man standing there. 
“Well, this isa surprise. Come right in 
and sit down.” 

The big young man laughed cheerily as he 
followed Granny into the kitchen. “ Hallo!” 
he said. “ Who are these two youngsters, 
nurse ?” 

“Master Rob and Miss Anne from the White 
House,” said Granny, looking at him admiringly. 
“Dear, dear,’’ she went on, “it seems only 
yesterday that you were a baby, Master Ronnie, 
and I was bathing and dressing you.” 

“And spanking me, when I needed it, eh, 
nurse ?’’ replied Master Ronnie  roguishly. 
“To come to the point, however, can you put 
me up fora time? I want to paint some of the 
views round here.” 

“Why, certainly, Master Ronnie,” said Granny 


Toogood. “It'll be just fine having you to 
look after.” : 

“That's settled, then,” laughed the big 
young man. “ And I dare say these youngsters 
can show me some of the prettiest spots to paint. 
What ?” 

“We'd love to,” cried the children. 

The days that followed were warm and 


sunny, and the children often came across the 


big young man painting under a huge white 
umbrella that would shelter five people at 
least. They were great friends with him, and 
sometimes he shared their rambles. 

One afternoon the weather was so warm that 
the children begged mums to let them take 
their tea into the woods. 

“Let's ask Master Ronnie to come to our 
picnic,” said Rob. 

Anne agreed, and they ran down the lane to 
Granny Toogood’s. 


The big young man had just finished his 


Smiles Puck to Pot and Pan, ‘‘ You see 
How useful your long beards will be.’” 


dinner. He thought the picnic was a very good 
idea, and soon Granny Toogood was packing 
him a basket. 

“We're going to our country house for the 
picnic,” Rob told the big young man. 

“He doesn’t mean a real house,” explained 
Anne. “It’s only a sandy hole in the rocks, 
but we’ve made it pretty with ferns and flowers ; 
and Rob has hollowed out seats in the walls, and 
made a funny little table.” 

“Tt isn’t funny,” said Rob indignantly. 
“It’s quite a good table, and not half so ugly 
as those old pots you picked up out of the sand- 
heap.” 

“Well, they don’t show when they’re full of 
flowers,” retorted Anne. ‘And your table 
does.” x 

“ Well, well, we won't squabble about it,” 
said the big young man. ‘I am sure they 
both look top-hole.” 

They were now in the wood, and, leaving 
the beaten path, turned off, following a little 
rabbit track through the undergrowth. Of 
course, they got covered with bits of twigs and 
dried leaves, and sometimes a spider or two; 
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but that didn’t matter. You must expect little 
things like that when you go for a picnic in the 
Woods, 

By and by the country house was reached. 
The picnic-baskets were placed on Rob’s home- 
made table, which wobbled the 
strain, 


sadly under 
“Now, youngsters, what’s the programme ? ” 
asked Master Ronnie as he filled his pipe. 
“We generally fill the flower vases, and 
straighten up the little house,” replied Anne. 


“Right. Then here are some primroses to 


2. ** For skipping purposes I’m sure 
A better rope you can’t procure.’’ 


start with,” he said. ‘ Come along, Anne, where 
are those selfsame pots of yours?” 

Anne came running up, with her arms full of 
rather queer-shaped vases made of a reddish 
kind of clay. ‘‘ You can fill this one, Master 
Ronnie,” she said. ‘It’s my favourite. Look, 
there’s some writing underneath it.” 

The big man took the vase and examined it 
carefully. 

“Yes, it’s rather quaint,” he said at last. 
“We'll put it in the place of honour on the 
table.” 

The children said afterwards that that was 
the loveliest picnic they had ever had. The 
big young man told them such wonderful stories 
of things he had seen in faraway lands across 
the sea that there wasn’t a dull moment. It 
came quite as a surprise when Master Ronnie 
looked at his watch and said, ‘‘ Hallo, youngsters, 
it's time we were moving.” So they packed up 
the remains of the feast. 

“By the way, Anne,” said the big young 
man, “could you spare me one of those pots? 
I'd like to show it to a friend.” 

“Oh, yes, you can have them all,” replied 


gi 


Anne, and she helped to pack the five queer 
vases into Granny Toogood's basket 

They didn’t sce the nice young man for three 
days after the picnic, but on the fourth day, as 
they were going to Granny Toogood’s for some 
eggs, they met him in the lane. 

“Hallo, youngsters,” he sang out cheerily. 
“You're the very little people I want to see. 
Here’s something for you,” and he held out to 
each of them a large white envelope, adding, 
“ You may open them.” 

Rob and Anne quickly tore open the enve- 
lopes. Then Rob read out in an amazed 
voice: ‘‘The members of the Droiton 
Archeological Society beg to thank Master 
Robert Gaunt for his successful research 
work, and ask him to accept the accom- 
panying mark of their appreciation.” 

“Good gracious, Anne, here’s a ten- 
pound note! What's it for, and whatever 
is an archieological society ? ” 

“T’ve got a ten-pound note, too, and my 
letter says the same,” cried Anne excitedly. 

“J suppose I had better explain,’ smiled 
Master Ronnie. ‘I showed your old pots to 
Sir Harry Fairbrook, who owns the land on 
which they were found. He said that I could do 
what I liked with them. So I presented them in 
your names to the president of the Droiton 
Archeological Society—people who are interested 
in any old thing. He said that they were vases 
made by the Romans nearly two thousand 
years ago, and, of course, very valuable. They 
are now in the Droiton Museum.” 

“Fancy giving us twenty pounds for those 
old pots,” said Rob, “ You'll be able to have 
your silk dress now, Anne, and [’ll have a new 
cricket bat and Meccano set. Hurrah!” 

“Yes, isn’t it lovely?” said Anne. “ You 
were a darling, Master Ronnie, to think of it.” 

Mrs. Gaunt was very surprised when Rob and 
Anne told her about the pots. 

“ You are lucky children,” she said. 

When Master Ronnie had to go away, Rob 
and Anne were awfully sorry, but they always 
remember the jolly times they had together, 
and the picnic at the “‘ country house.” 


THE END 


“$ust look! Here’s my new book—spoilt 
—with a great blot of ink on the title 
page. Ilent it to Emily Lawton. Care- 

less thing! She’s the most clumsy and uninter- 

esting girl in the school.” 

“She is rather stupid,” agreed Leila Royston, 
a bright-looking girl, who was Ethel’s great chum. 
“And to ruin your book is the limit ; perhaps 
she’ll buy you another.” 

“No fear ; her people are not well off. It’s an 
awfully jolly book. I shall take it with me to the 
treat to-morrow.” 

“ There'll be no time for reading,” laughed 
Leila. “It’s a ripping idea of Miss Weston’s to 
take us to the seaside on her birthday, and cook 
says the hampers are to be filled with scrumptuous 
things to eat. Hope the weather holds out.” 

“Sure to,” said Ethel. ‘I’m wearing my 
green linen.” 

“Same here, I heard Emily Lawton bewailing 
she’d no summer frock, and would have to go in 
her serge.” 

“Serve her right! I’ve no time for stupid 
people,” and Ethel, who was a very clever girl, 
jumped up impatiently. ‘ Let’s have a game of 
tennis before prep.” 

They ran off, and a dark, sturdy girl, who had 
been sitting by the window behind a curtain, rose 
with a sigh. 

“T wish I could show them that I’m not so 
stupid as they think,” she said to herself, tears 
in her eyes, as she thought of Ethel’s slighting 


Miss Weston’s 


Birthday Treat 


A THRILLING LITTLE 
TALE OF HOLIDAY-TIME 


tones. “‘ I have a good mind to have a headache 
and not go to the picnic in my shabby frock.” 

But the next morning was so fine Emily felt 
she must go in the wagonettes, with the rest of 
the merry, laughing girls, and she soon forgot all 
about her clothes as they drove through the beau- 
tiful country to Rockcliffe Bay, where the picnic 
was to be held. 

It was a pretty place, with a fine shore, and the 
tide being low they found plenty of lovely shells 
and seaweed on the sand. 

After lunch, the elder girls had great fun climb- 
ing the rocks and exploring some caves which Miss 
Weston told them had been used by smugglers in 
olden days, but Ethel soon graw weary of the 
damp, dark caverns, and, walking along the shore, 
found a nice seat at the foot of a huge rock. 

Drawing her book from her bag, she was soon 
deep in the story, and, being hot and tired, 
presently fell fast asleep. 

The book dropping from her feet with a splash 
woke her up, and, to her horror, she saw that the 

‘ tide was coming in fast, and the water was nearly 
up to her feet. 

She looked round in terror, but she was quite 
cut off from the shore, and she could not swim. 

Where were the others, she wondered, and why 
had they not followed her? She wrung her hands 
in despair, and shouted until she was hoarse, but 
there seemed no one about. 

Great tears streamed down her face, for she 
knew that unless help came soon she would be 
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drowned, for although she crept close to the rock, 
the waves were 


already about her feet, when sud 
denly she heard a faint shout from the shore, and 
saw a little figure running into the water 

“Help! Help!" she screamed, and the next 
moment she saw the figure swimming steadily to- 
wards her. 

She stared in joyful amazement, hardly daring 
to believe her eyes, as she saw it was Emily Law- 
ton, whom she had so despised, coming bravely to 
her aid. 

“ How good of you ! "’ she exclaimed gratefully, 
as at length the girl drew near. ‘ But I can’t 
swim ; I should only drag you down.” 

“T’m a strong swimmer, and if you will just 
float I’m sure I can manage to get you to the 
shore," said Emily. ‘ Be quick ! 
back, and trust to me.” 

Tremblingly Ethel obeyed, and slowly but 
surely Emily drew her away from the rock, 
swimming with powerful strokes, until at last, to 
her joy, Ethel once more felt the firm sand 
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beneath her feet, and was able to stand up and 
walk on to the shore again. 

“Now,” said Emily, as their teeth chattered 
and their clothes hung heavily to them, ‘‘ we must 
Tun as fast as we can. I saw a cottage on the 
cliff not very far off.”” 

At that moment there was a joyful shout, and 
Leila Royston, accompanied by a teacher, came 
hurrying up. 

“We thought you were lost in the caves, Ethel, 
never dreaming you had gone further on. How 
splendid of Emily to think you might be reading 
somewhere.” 

But the teacher hurried them so fast to the 
cottage there was no time to talk. 

It happened that Miss Weston had some friends 
staying at Rockcliffe, and she was able to borrow 
some clothes for the girls to go back to school in. 

Ethel never thought Emily stupid and common- 
place again, and the two were firm friends from 
the day of Miss Weston’s picnic. 

THE END 


Seaside Fun in Jungle-land 


The eagerly awaited Summer Holidays have arrived, and all the Jungle Land folk are enjoying them- 


selves at Sunny Bay. 
pierrot troupe and perform daily on the beach. 
boys turned him into a fine sand castle. 


Jolly Jumbo, Oswald Ostrich, and Peter Pelican formed themselves into a 
When Mr. Hippo went to sleep on the sands the 
He was surprised, when he woke up and found himself 


covered with sand. Charlie Croc made ever such a nice diving board. 
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“PUCK ANNUAL" OFFICES. 
THE FLEETWAY HOUSE. 
FARRINGDON STREET. 
LONDON. E.C. 


My E ear Boys and Girls, 

I am happy to think that everybody was pleased with last year's 
Annual In the many letters I have received there is not one single word of 
complaint, and | feel very proud to kr>w that | continue, year after year, to 
give complete satisfaction. 

In the present volume you will notice that there are more picture-stories, and 
also that more of the tales are illustrated. I hope you will consider this an 
improvement. 

I am pleased to be able vo tell you that my weekly paper, ‘* Puck.’ which 
comes out every Thursday, not only retains its popularity, but constantly gains 
new readers. For' this gratifying fact I have to a large extent to thank my loyal 
boy and girl supporters for recommending the paper to their friends. That, of 
of course, is the very best way to help me make ** Puck Weekly ”* and ‘* Puck 
Annual "’ the two most widely read publications for children in the British Empire. 


On the opposite page once more | print the names of some of those from whom 
I have received letters during the past year. | would like to give the names of all 
who have written to me, but to do so would take up several pages. I wonder if it 
ever will happen that I shall receive a letter from every boy and girl who is a reader 
of ** Puck Annual ’’? I wish it would! Anyhow, I look forward to receiving 
more letters than ever from my readers during 1924, 

With best wishes, I am, dear boys and girls, 


Your sincere friend, 


Ie Sater 
— 


1904 


Some names of Readers who have 
sent Letters to the Editor 


From England, Ireland, Scotland and Wales 


J. Page, Thornton Heath; R. McClin- 
ock, Frinton; S. McCarthy, Coalville ; 
J. Grant, Tooting Bec, S. W.; C. Burton, 
Stalham ; L. Layberry, Rolleston-on- 
Dove; J. and L. Newton, Wylde Green ; 
D. Pinker, Plymouth; J. Moberley, Red- 
ditch ; I. Tonkin, Rosyth ; M. Woodward, 
Waltham Cross; H. Gorfunkle, Belfast ; 
G. Wray, New Southgate, N.; N. Pollitt, 
Burnley; S. Stevens, Clifton; J. Cole, 
Eastbourne; D. Greenhill, Winchmore 
Hill, N.; G. George, Birmingham ; 
Sneddon, Shotto; S. Bishop, New Cross ; 
D. Skinner, Folkestone; R. Manham, 
Kingston; T. Hilliard, Liverpool; S. 
James, Gt. Yarmouth; C. Johnstone, 
Barnstaple; H. Robertson, Aberdeen ; E: 
Baldwin, Mitcham, S.W.; B. Colville, Old- 
ham; K. Brown, Hayward’s Heath; L. 
Mahaod, Cork; T. Hambrook, Brighton ; 
P. Jones, Cardiff ; A. Hyman, Manchester ; 
R. Lyon, Hull; F. Wilson, Sandgate ; Ts 
McDonald, Edinburgh ; S. Smith, Clapham 
Junction; B. Tucker, Hove; D. Neil, 
Nottingham; J. Connolly, Belfast; T. 
Hay, Manchester; H. Harwood, Putney, 
S.W.; J. Marlow, Cambridge ; 


F, Lees, 
Newcastle ; H. Cleve, Bolton ; B. Edwards, 
Sheffield; L. Jacobs, Balham, S.W. ; N. 
Sinclair,- Caterham; J. Shotter, Ports- 
mouth ; L. Dawson, King’s Lynn; H. Lin- 
coln, Redhill; S. Dovedale, Swansea ; F. 


is your name here ? 
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Curtis, Penzance ; M. Fisher, Lower Kings- 
wood; D. Lintott, Eastbourne; L. Evans, 
Huddersfield; B. Jennings, Crofton Park ; 
R. Corby, Llanfairfechan ;_F. Gates, Earls- 
field, S.W.; |S. Gardner, Winchester; F. 
Jarvis, Oxted; S. Wilson, Leeds; T. Nor- 
ton, Manchester; L. Preston, Castleford ; 
F. Palmer, Nunhead; S. Page, Southend ; 
B. Higginson, Bristol; C. Kellett, Salis- 
bury; L. Phillips, Littlehampton ; V. 
Roberts, Finsbury Park; T. Higgins, Leeds ; 
H. Francis, Lincoln; B. Quantrill, Halifax ; 
E. Major, South Shields; _ F. Stanton, 
Hove; N. Jenkins, Bolton ; S. Hargreaves, 
Tilbury; P. Hardy, Wigan; P. Jerrold, 
Limerick; C. Cunningham, Doncaster ; 
R. Middleton, Taunton; P. Goulding, Bur- 
J. Griffiths, Cheltenham ; 
G. Bryan, York; 


ton-on-Trent ; 
F. Tomkins, Barnsley ; 
T. Gracey, Stoke-on-Trent; _L. Patrick, 
Bournemouth; T. Barker, Belfast; H. 
Pendleton, Southwold ; B. Owen, Glasgow ; 
J. Stacey, Reading ;_ P. Newcombe, King- 
ston; A. Kingsley, Erith; P. Jarvis, Not- 
tingham; L. Anderson, Walthamstow ; 
H. Poultney, Norbiton; J. Bradley, Work- 
sop; T. Giles, New Cross; R. Cosgrave, 
Exeter ; E. Moore, Cardiff ; J. Spottiswood, 
Lincoln ; P. Wharton, Bognor ; F. Bagsley, 
Tooting, S.W.; L. Musgrove, Brighton ; 
H. Fitzwilliam, Runcorn; G. Hills, Sidcup ; 
I. Meikle, Skewen. 


From the Colonies and other Places Abroad 


R. Lee, Sydney; A. Bayne, Ontario ; 
J. Merrylees, Dannevirke, N.Z.; J. Green, 
Johannesburg; D. Burnham, Wibank, 

.A.; N. Freemantle, Cape Town ; 
Nicholas, Montreal; T. Davies, Calcutta ; 
J. Cottrell, San Francisco; L. Pincott, 
Marseilles; F. Lovedale, Adelaide; C. 
Goodwin, Winnipeg; T. Smith, Christ: 


church, N.Z.;  P. Dudley, Quebec; J. 
Hatton, Port Elizabeth ; D. Norris, Peking ; 
R. Douglas, Boston, U.S.A.; B. Foster, 
Venice; E. Allaway, Madrid; T. Porter, 
Wellington, N.Z.; H. Travers, Durban ; 
A. Price, Cairo; G. Monkton, Rouen ; 
P. Thomas, Cottesloe, W. Australia: 
A. Rutherford, Subiaco, W. Australia. 
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aan PRINTED IN COLOURS 


“Puck” is a picture and story paper which appeals to boys and girls of all ages Every week 
it is read by hundreds of thousands of children in every part of the world. Its fun is a 
always harmless, its stories always healthy. That is why parents, guardians and school 8 
teachers approve of “Puck” and encourage the young folks to read the paper. ‘Thursday a 
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is the day it comes out and it provides a whole week's varied entertainment. 
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The Amalgamated Press (1922) Ltd., The Fleetway House Farringdon Street, London, E.C.4. 
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THIS PICTURE YOU SEE.:.. 


FOR LOVELY SPONGE CAKES 
WE ARE HAVING FOR braid 
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SPONGE MIXTURE. 


OBTAINABLE FROM GROCERS 
AND STORES EVERYWHERE 
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